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INTRODUCTION. 


1. The present Report which counts as Volume XXII in the India, 
series of Census Reports deals with the results of the Census of the Gwalior 
State taken on the evening of the 26 th Februaryi, 1931. 

2. There have been in all six censuses of the population of the Gwa¬ 
lior State and all these have been synchronous with those taken in British 
India, In the first four, namely, those taken in 18S1, 1891,1901 and 1911, 
GwaJior was included in Central India, while in the last two taken in 1921 
and 1931 the State has been a separate unit, 

3. Probably only those who have closely studied or have been engaged 
in carrying out a Census realise the enormous amount of preparatory work 
that has to be accomplished for the purpose of getting accurate returns. The 
improvisation once in ten years of a huge unpaid staff, the organisation of 
arrangements for its training and supervision of its work at all stages are 
complicated matters at the best of times involving an enormous amount of 
attention to details. The existence of a single weik link in the chain of 
organkation may Involve a disaster out of all proportion to its apparent 
importance. 

The present Census was taken on lines similar to those of 192L The 
more noticeable features connected with the operations are briefly as 
under- 

4. As soon as it was decided that a decennial Census should be taken, 
I was appointed Census Commissioner for Gwalior and entered on my dunes 
on the 1st January, 1930* The first thing that engaged my attention was 
the drafting of the Gwalior Census Bill, which passed into law on the 
22nd November, 1930, Unlike the Indian Census Act, which is limited in 
operation to a single Census, the Gwahor Act, 1930, ia a perpetual Act 
having application not only to the recent Census but also to all future 
Censuses in Gwalior, It is the duty of the Darbar^s Census Commissioner 
to be appointed under that Act to take all necessary stops for carrying out 
the provisions of the Act subject to the directions of the Home Member* 
Under the authority thus given, arrangements were made for tiie taking and 
the collection of the present CensuB. 

5. Considerable preparations had, however, been previously necessary. 
Active arrangements commenced to be made at the end of 1929, when the 
nucleus of a Census Oflice was started. The first step taken was the 
preparation of the General Village Register in which was shown a 
complete list of the villages and hamlets in each TefasU, the number of 
houses and the number of workers available for enumeration. Without such 
a register it is impossible to make sure that no villages or hamlets have been 
left out, to form Census divisions and to estimate the number of Census 
schedules required. 
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Soon after tha i^ne of instructions for the completion of Village 
R^isterSj the whole Stateiwas divided into Census divisions and a Charge 
Superintendent was appointed for each such division* The Charge generally 
corresponded with a Paiganah or Tehsil, a town, a dty or an estate, la 
some cases the Parganahs were apportioned into two charges. The Charge 
Superintendents as a rule were either Tehsildars or Parganah Judicial 
Officers; Assistant Charge Superintendents, subordinate officers of the 
Revenue, Judicial, Police and Education Departments; the supen'isors, 
subordinate revenue officers, clerks, schoolmasters, patwaris; the enumerators 
were the village patwaris, schoolmasters, clerks, senior students, shop-keepers 
and the like* All municipal areas were placed under the chief municipal 
officer of the place. Cantonments were cenauaed by the Cantonment 
authorities and the Census of the Railways was carried out by the Railway 
staff. Big compact estates were treated as complete separate units and 
enumerated by their l^aradars* 

On their appointment the Charge Superintendents started the formation 
of the neceasarj' Census divisions, of charges, circles and blocks with the aid 
of the Village Registers. The basis of the enumeration was the ^'Houae^'. 
The Block was a group of from 30 to *50 houses in charge of an enumerator. 
The Ciide was the next unit, each consisting of 10 to 15 blocks and was 
in charge of a supervisor who saw that the enumerators did their work 
properly and understood orders. The next unit was a Charge. It was 
composed of a group of circles and was under a Superintendent who 
attended to the general management of the charge. There were 
thus in the whole State 146 charges, 2,492 circles and 28,4T0 blocks. 
This sub-division entailed the preparation of maps of all the charges showing 
as clearly as possible the boundaries of the various circle and blocks in 
each charge. These maps were of the greatest service in the conduct of 
the Census. Tehsildars have been asked to preserve these maps carefully 
for use at the next Census* 

The whole area was then ready for hou^-numbering. Each village 
was numbered consecutively right through. This was finished everywhere 
by the 15th of November, 1930. During the period the enumerators and 
supervisors had been selected and were undergoing training under the 
Charge Superintendents, I and my assistants held at the headquarters of 
the various Census charges training classes at which instructions to Charge 
Superintendents and selected supervisors and enumerators were imparted. 
The former in their turn opened training classes at convenient centra in 
their charges and circles, 

Geuerai directions for the guidance of enumerators were fumiahed on 
the coiv'er of the enumBration books. These were from lime to time 
reinforced by circulars to facilitate each stage of the operations. Manuals 
of Instructions for Charge Superintendents and supervisors were abo 
compiled and issued in advance. A specimen enumeration book with typical 
entries was also issued for instruction la each enumerator. 

The principal new departure in the method of training the Census 
agency was the use made of the * ^piak schedule'h A copy of this schedule 
was supplied to each enumerator who Immediately after receiving mstructions 
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Mras required to visit the neighbourhood and 611 up the columns of his copy of 
the schedule. The schedules so tilled in ^ve^e scrutinized in the Head Office 
by a special staff and returned after correction to the indi^'iduals concerned. 
The entries in the final schedule were distinctly better, more accurate and 
more uniform. All officers concerned have testified to the extreme usefulness 
of this precautionary measure. 

The dates for carrying out the principal operations and for the training 
of the Census agency, the completion of the different stages and supply of 
forms were iixed up iu advance. Purtherj erary Charge Superintendent was 
required to submit on specified dates a report as to the progress of the work 
in his charge at each stage of the operations This had a very good effect. 

It kept me on the alert and at the same time made It passible for the 
operations to advance with precisicpn up to thci final day of enumeration. 

The machinery being thus put In working order and house-numbering 
checked with the Block and House Lists, the Prelim'mary Enumeration was 
started in the first week of January in villages and on the liith January in 
towns. This consisted of the writing up by the enumerator in the enumera¬ 
tion schedule the necessary particulars regarding all ordinary residents of each 
numbered house. The information recorded consisted of name, religion, 
sex, age, civil condition, caste, particulars as to occupation and dependence, 
birthplace, mother-tongue, literacy or illiteracy, literacy or illiteracy in 
English and certain infirmities. The preliminary record was finished by 
the 5th of FebmaryT 1^*31- The interval between this date and the Census 
day was utilized by supervisors and Charge Superintendents in checking and 
correcting the entries. My Assistants, and a number of other administrative 
ofticers also, checked partions of the record in the course of their tours. 

After the completion of the Preliminary Enumeration the village and 
town-dwellers were warned by proclamation to remain in their houses on the 
night of the 26 th February, ItOl, on til the enumerator came and to give all 
particulars asked for and to supply information regarding all newcomers and 
newly-born children. AU zamindars were ordered to accompany the 
enumerators as the latter went round their blocks and to render to them all 
possible assistance in carrying out the enumeration. To allow all officials who 
could be spared to assist in the Final Enumeration and accelerate the com¬ 
pilation of the Prorisinoal Totals, all public offices, schools, etc., wem 
closed on the S 6 th and 27th February, l&SL, 

Special arrangements were made for the enumeration of fairs, railway 
travellers, hospitals, jaik, etc. AM travellers by road and by mil were provid¬ 
ed with Travellers^ Tickets showing that they had been enumerated to avoid 
double counting, 

6, The actual Census was taken between 7 P, M, and midnight 
on the 26th February, 193 L Each enumerator visited every house in 
his block and brought the record up to date by striking out the entries con- 
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ceming persons who had left or died and entering the necessary particulars 
for all newcomers and newly-born children. 

On the morning after the Census the enumerators of each circle met 
their supennsors and prepared an abstract which was carefully checked by a 
fellow^umerator and posted by the supervisor in a summary for his circle. 
The circle summaries were in their turn similarly tested and combined into a 
charge summary after which the totals were telegraphed to me. The 6rst totals 
were received from Narwar Town. Special arrangements were made in my office 
for combining and wiring the Provisional Totals for the State as a whole to 
the Census Commissioner for India. The total population of the State accord¬ 
ing to these Provisional Totals numbered 3,520,708 of whom 1,867,299 
were males and 1,653,409 females. 

After going through \arious processes of sorting and tabulating the 
Final Totals were obtained which gave 3,a23,070 persons of whom 1,867,031 
were males and 1,656,039 females. The final figures revealed a difference 
of only 0*67 per cent. 

In a preliminary notification the obligations of all public servants and 
subjects of the Darbar to assist in the taking of the Census were clearly defin¬ 
ed and published in the Gvalior Government Gazette. On the whole, the 
course of Census operations ran quite smoothly and no necessity for any 
prosecutions under the Census Act arose anywhere. All concerned cordial¬ 
ly helped in the operations. The demeanour of the public was excellent 
throughout. For services rendered in the taking of the Census all Census 
officials were granted Certificates or Sanads. The enumerators and supervi¬ 
sors received certificates from the Charge Superintendents of the area in 
which they worked, while Sanads of four classes—Special, First, Second and 
Third—were granted to Charge Superintendents, Assistant Charge Superin¬ 
tendents and those enumerators and supervisors whose work was found 
specially commendable. The Sanads of the Special Class were issued over 
the signature of Her Highness the President of the Council of Administra¬ 
tion, those of the First Class were signed by the Home Member and those of 
the 2nd and 3rd Class by the Darbar’s Census Commissioner. 

7. After completing the eniuneration stage the next step was to des¬ 
patch the enumeration books as soon as possible to the Central Office where 
the Abstraction and Compilation work was to take place. On arrival the 
books were checked with the circle and charge summaries and entered in 
the record register so as to enable them to be issued for Abstraction 
systematically. 

The Code of Instructions for copying on slips the particulars of each 
person enumerated, for sorting the written-up slips and tabulating and com¬ 
piling the results was issued in advance by the Census Commissioner for 
India. This was followed in all processes. 

8. The system of abstracting entries from the schedule form was the 
same as was followed in 1921. Religion was indicated by the cobur, while 
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sex and civil condition were indicated by symbols printed on the slips. These 
symbols are shown below:— 

Sex 


Male 


Female 


The selection of the right slip thus obviated the necessity of making any 
entry for religion, sex or civil condition. The labour of copying was still 
further reduced by the use of abbreviations. 

Abstraction offices were opened at Lashkar, Gwalior and Morar, Care 
was taken to select the best men available from among the clerks, teachers 
and students. With the object of finishing the work with all possible speed 
i was decided to work two shifts, the earlier shift commencing at 10 A, M. 
and the later at 5 P. M. This arrangement lasted for more than 8 weeks. 
The copying staff recorded a maximum of 460 and was gradually reduced 
by retrenchments, the more competent persons being retained for sorting 
and tabulation. This arrangement worked admirably and within 8 weeks 
of the Census the whole of the 34 million slips had been prepared. 

9. The Sorting took longer. There were in all 21 Tables to be 
constructed and some of them, such as those connected with Occupations 
and Caste were very complicated. , The work, however, was practically 
finished by 24th June, 1931. 

10. Compilation was carried on simultaneously with Sorting. Tickets 
showing particulars required for all the Tables were prepared for the smaller 
units by the sorters and these were entered up in Compilation registers. 
Compilation of figures for all the Tables was finished by the first week of 
September. The Imperial Tables were sent to the Census Commissioner 
for India in manuscript and simultaneously to the Press. The Table Volume 
was issued on 29th March, 1932. 

11. Owing to the tremendous amount of work involved in checking the 
Subsidiary and other Tables it was impossible to start in earnest the writing 
of this report till the last week of June, 1932, though the material had been in 
process of collection for sometime post. In May, 1931, I was appointed 
Director of Co-operath’e Societies and the present report has been written 
during such time as I was able to spare from my other duties, of some 
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portion of which I was relieved for 8 weeks by the kindness of the 
Finance Member. 

It shonld here be remarked that although the report is a State publica¬ 
tion, tbe views and conclusions therein are entirely my own and I alone am 
responsible for them. 

12. The accounts have not yet been finally made up as the priming of 
this report is still in progress and the office is not yet closed. Approximate 
figures can, however, be given. The total expenditure up to the 1st of January, 
1^33 is Ks. 1,01,116/7/11 to which may be added Rs. 3,000 as the 
approximate cost of printing the report and of the small establishment that 
will have to be maintained for 4 months. This works up to Rs. 28/11/2 
per ;,000 of the population against Rs. 32/3/9 in 1921. 

13. It would be difficult to specify by name all those who ha\'e 
cordially co-operated in all stages of the Census Operations. The Charge 
Superintendents who worked immediately under me have done extraordina¬ 
rily well and my warmest thanks are due to each and all of them for the 
zeal and energy with which they carried out the exacting duties of the 
enumeration. Of these I must especially refer to the work of Bhaiya 
Kesho Lai and Lala Mathura Prasad. Both these gentlemen have been 
unsparing in their efforts in carrying out the enumeration of their respective 
charges and supervising the Abstraction offices at Gwalior and Morar. 

I would also tender my best thanks to all the Heads of Departments 
and to all officials who assisted, for their ready and unfailing help. 

1 have to acknowledge my indebtedness to my immediate staff. I could 
have wished for no more devoted workers. The Assistant Commissioners, 
Rao Sahib S. S. Patey and Lala Shn Ram and the Superintendent, Jagir 
Areas, L. Badri Prasad, worked to my entire satisfaction. The last-named 
gentleman did exceptionally good work in supervising the Abstraction and 
Tabulation offices. 1 cannot too highly praise the industry, care and energy 
shown by my Head Clerk, L. Daya Ram Gupta, in the arduous task of 
checking the work of Abstraction and Tabulation as well as of attending to 
the correspondence work and the extra responsibilities which my transfer 
to the other duties latterly threw upon him. To my Special Assistant, 
L. Krishna Mohan Varma, M. A., LL.B., I am indebted for collecting the 
material for the Report He deserves commendation for the painstaking 
accuracy with which the Subsidiary and Marginal Tables were prepared and 
final copies of the Chapters completed for the press. 

I am likewise indebted to Mr. Y. T. Mangaonkar, the Manager of the 
Alijah Darbar Press, which printed this Report and the vast mass of the 
forms and schedules issued in the various stages of the Census, for meeting 
my most unreasonable requests and also to the Hindustan Times Press, 
Ltd , Delhi, where the maps and diagrams were printed. My thanl;g are 
also due to M. Mansur AH Khan, District Engineer, Irrigation, who super¬ 
vised the preparation of maps and diagrams. 

A most welcome saving in the expenditure was effected by the offer of 
a large amount of office furniture by the officiating Political Member, 
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Sahibzada Sir Sultan Ahmad Khan, and I desire to express ray thanks for 
the assistance so received. 

I owe a personal debt of gratitude to Gsl. Sir K. N. Haksar for his 
great kindnessin reading through the manuscript of each Chapter of this 
Report. 

I must not omit to mention my obligations to the Hoine Member, 
Shreemant Khase Sahib Pawar, whose ready help was always at my 
disposal without which indeed 1 should have found my duties very difficult 
to cany out. 

To Dr. ]. H. Hutton, Census Commissioner for India, I owe more 
than 1 can acknowledge for his ready help in all my difficulties. 

Finally, I cannot bring this review of the Census of Gwalior State to a 
close without recording my sense of obligation to the Council of Adminis¬ 
tration for their generous and willing assistance to me at all stages of the 
work. 

I at January 1933. 
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REPORT 

ON THE 

CENSUS OF GWALIOR 

1931 


CHAPTER I. 

DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


I. The Area Dealt with. 

^ The Gwalior State^ the dominion of the Scindia family, is an irregu¬ 
larly shaped tract lying in several detached blocks between Lat. 22* .V and 

26* 52' N. and Long. 74* S' and 79* 12' E, 

Very full accounts of the history and physical features of the State are 
given in the Imperial Gazetteer and elsewhere, and it is therefore not consi- 
dered necessary on this occasion to repeat this information. 

2 For administrative purvx)Bes the State is divided into eleven distri^ 

each controlled by a Suba, and these are again sub-divided into thirty-nino 

patganahs, each under the superxHsion of a Tehsildar. The only important 
change, tlmt has taken place during the intercensal period, has been the 
abolition of the two Sarsubats or Commissioners’ Divisions. 

3. In the Imperial Tables the statistics have been grouped by districts. 
But the districts themselves are not absolutely homogeneous compartments. 
Moreo\'er, their sUtistics taken separately are too meagre to exhibit the v;^u8 
phases of the life of the people. For this reason, while the districts have 
been taken as the basis for the compilation of the Imperial Census Tables, 
in the Subsidiary Tables, showing percentages and variations, a different 
arrangement has been foUowed. The object of this is to group distnets 
together in what may be called Natural Divisions corresponding, as far as 
posable, to geological, agricultural, linguistic and ethnological regions. 
The process indeed could be carried further by subdividing the distnets ^d 
placing their components into the most suitable CJivisions, But the breaking 
up of the districts and the multiplication of Divisions being undesirable. 
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CHAPTER I.— Distribution and Movement of Population. 
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there is no option but to leave the districts themaelvies in that Division to 
which the more important part of them belongs. 

I have divided the State into four Natural Divisions—pir*, the Plain, 
Northern Plateau, Southern Plateau and Hilly. The ailotinent of the 
administrative districts of the State to these Divisions is as follows t— 


plain. 

Norther a Plafteaii^ 

Sontb&rn Plateau. 

Hnlj. 

GLrd 

Bhlnd 

ToDwargbar ... 

Bhcopnf 

Narwor ,,, i 

l^Bgarh 

Pbilia 

Ujjam ... 

Mandsanr ,,, , 

Shajapar 

Amjbfni, 


This arrangement is practically the same as has hitherto been 
followed; the only change made being the dissection of the Plateau into two 
sections, the Northern and the Southern, I have made this alteration, as I 
think it brings out better the local, physical and ethnological variations. The 
only feature common to these two tracts is their elevation; in all other 
respects, there arc extreme differences between the^two. The chaiacteristic 
features of the Southern Division are its rich soil and progressive population, 
that has a culture developed in continuous intercourse with the people of the 
EUTTounding districts. The Northern tract, on the other band, is compara* 
tively wild and rugged, admitting only of a precarious sort of cultivation. It 
ia, moreover, a tract whose annals are those of constant internal warfare and 
which, owing to its comparative isolation, has not been able to make much 
advancement. It would, T think, have still lingered lo obscurity, had it not 
been for the passage through it of the Agra-Bombay Road to which it owes 
much of its present position. 

For more detaUed description of the physical characteristics of the 
Natural Divisions ihe reader is referred to the Report on the Census of 1901 
and the Imperial Gazetteer, The coloured map at the beginning this 
report shows the boundaries of the Divisions. 

4, The area of the State according to the revised figures supplied by 
the Surveyor-General of India Is 3.5,972 square miles. This is 109 square 
miles more than the figure for 1911 and 411 square miles less than that 
for 192L What actually happened in 1921 was this. Jagirdars were 
asked to give the areas of their Jagirs and the figures supplied by them 
^ere simply added {19 U Census Rej^rt, Part II, page 4, and 1931 Censua 
Report. Part II, page Dg. Thus to the total of 19l! an addition of ^20 
Square miles was made ‘‘as a result of recent survey," 

There is little doubt that the 1921 area of 26,383 square miles is 
somewhat exaggerated, but as the revised figures now furnished by the 
SurvQror-General have yet to be checked and verified by the Land Records 
Defartment, 1 have had no choice but to accept in all cases the 1921 figures 
as they stand. 
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The chief chajiges which have taken place in the area during the 
intercensal period aie these 

Additions.—1. The Indore and Dhar Darbara^ shares In Su^dersi 
( square miles) and Dhar Darbar’s village of Ladawad {3"6 square 
miles ) were transferred to the Darbar in eKohange of seven villages ( 7‘i 
square miles). By this intertransfer of territory the Darbar gained 4T 
square miles. 

2. The areas of some holdings (11*3 square miles) which were not 
available in 1921 were added. 

Dedudions .—The Darbar have lost 32 square miles on account of die 
excision of Pathari (23 square miles) and Nimrol (3 square miles }. The 
areas of these two Jagira, which at the previoufl census were treated as 
part of the GwaHor State territory, have been excluded on this ooca^on on 
account of their real status being still in dispute. 

The adjusted area of the State therefore comes to £6,367 square miles 
cr 16 square miles less than the area in 1321, 

II, The Population Dealt with, 

A, There are two kinds of censuses—the de Jure census and the dc 
facto census, A Jur^ census takes account of those persons only, who 
constitute the fixed or permanent inhabitants of a locality. A de facto 
census, on the other hand, is the sum of all the units of the human 
species among whom only relations of time and space exist. According to 
it the population of a given place or area consists of all the persons whc 
are found actually present within Its boundaries at a particular point of time. 
The Indian Census of 1931 following the precedent of all earlier censuses 
ta a de facto census and represents on this occasion the sum of the individu* 
als enumerated between 7 P. M. and midnight on the S6th February, 1931. 
In short, then, by the census population of a place is meant its actual and 
not its residential population, 

6, The total population enumerated In the Gwalior St^te on the ocn- 
sus day numbered 3,323,070 of which 1,867,031 were males and 1,636,033 
were females. The present total is the largest ever recorded in the State and 
exceeds the number returned at the enumeration of the 18th March, 1921 
by 329,894, a growth in 9 years 11J months of 10“3 per cent, 

7, Doubts are often expressed as to the accuracy of the census figures. 
But it may, 1 think, be asserted with a fair degree of confidence that 
the wholesale alle^tions of numerous omissions are certainly without founda^ 
tion. This is borne out by the fact that those who reported to me after the 
census that they had not been enumerated were all actually traced on the 
schedules. It is of course out of the question that In an operation so exten¬ 
sive as the census of a large area omissions and mistakes shall not occvir. 
It is, however, gratifying to be able to state that so far as the absolute num¬ 
bers are concerned the maximum amount of accuracy has been attained at 
tlus census, 

III. Area, Population and Density, 

S. The general statistics of the area and population of each district 
will be found in Imperial Table I. State Table I contains similar informa¬ 
tion for sub-divisions of the districts^ and at the and of this Chaptisr aie 7 
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CHAPTER I.—Distribution and Movement of Population. 
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Sub^diary Tables arranged to compare densities in the diderent areas and 
variations from previous years and to correlate them with certain agricul¬ 
tural and vital statistics. 

9. The mean density for the State as a whole is 134 persons per square 
mile. Comparative Hgures for the last four censuses are given in Subsidiary 
Table III at the end of this Chapter. The lajt decade shows an increase 
of 13 persons per square mile. In the Divisions the greatest increase is in 
the Hilly which has risen from 103 to 120. The Plain Division, where the 
density is greatest, has increased from l.’iO to 163, but it is the only division 
that has not regained its mean density of 1901. In the Southern Plateau 
Di\nsion the increase has been continuous throughout; its density during 
the last decade rising from 128 to 141 persons per square mile. The Northern 
Plateau, on the other hand, where the density is lowest, has increased from 
90 to 99 only. The contrast between these two sections of the Plateau 
is strildog. It demonstrates the vast difierenoe that exists between these 
tracts and emphasizes the need of their being treated as two separate 
Dhriaons. 

The relative denaty of the various parts of the State and of certain 
adjoining British districts and states is shown in the annexed diagram. It 
will be seen that there are five states, Datia, Dhar, Indore, Ratlam and 
Dholpur—all much smaller in area than Gwalior—in which the density of the 
population is higher than that of the Gwalior State as a whole. But compar¬ 
ing the densities of these states with those of the adjoining Gwalior districts 
we find that the latter are either higher than, or almost as high as, the former. 
Thus in the south, the densities of the Ujjain and Mandsaur districts are 
actually higher than those of Indore and Ratlam, while in the north the 
districts of Gird, Bhind and Tonwarghar supersede Datia and Dholpur in 
density. The very high densities of Agra, EtaNvah and Jalaun which adjoin 

the Bhind and Tonwarghar districts of the State are probably due to the 
inclusion of large towns. 

Comparing the figures with countries outside India, the European ones, 
with few exceptions, have much higher densities than our own. To cite only 
one instance there were in the British Isles in 1801, 153 inhabitants to the 
square mile or 19 persons in excess of the present-day density figure of the 
State. But the futility of such comparisons is obvious. There is absolutely 
no correspondence between the densities of countries in which the growth and 
movement of thcpopulatbn has for centuries been regular and symmetneal 
and of those, where famines and pestilence have from time to time decimated 
the population. 

10. The map given on the next page illustrates the density of each 
district It sho^vs that the pressure of the population on the soil is far 
from uniform and that there are great variations even between districts of 
the same Natural Division. These variations will be dealt with later along 
with the analysis of the growth of the population. 

Certain statistics of density and crops are given in Subsidiary Table I 
but they are of litUe use because, firstly, they are for the most part estimates 
only and, secondly, they do not include figures for the Jagirs which form 
approximately 15 per cent of the total area of the State. 
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IV, Variatians at Previous Censuses, 

11, The earliest estimate of the population of the State appears to 
have been made about the year ISiiS when its population was found to be 
3j33S,5l2*. This computation, however ingenious it might be, include 
figures for an area about 7,00fJ square miles in excess of the present si^e of 
the State and involved of necessity so large an intermixture of guess work 
as to deprive its results of any very substantial value, it was in 1881 that 
the first census of the State, with any pretensions to accuracy, was taken. 
The total number of persons returned at this census was 2,993,652, but it 
was non-synchronous and the area over which it was taken is not known. 
The next census which was taken in 1S9L was somewhat better in that it 
was synchronous. The population at this census stood at 3,378,774, and 
showed an increase of 12'9 per cent over the figures of 1881. Butf neither 
this enumeration nor the oneeiiected in 1901 can be regarded as an exact 
return of the population, in as much as the areas covered by these censuses 
ditier materially not only from each other but also from the present area of 
the State. 

On both these occasions certain areas actually belonging to the State 
were excluded, while such others were included as have since ceased to form 
part of its territory. So that it is not until we come to I9lt thfit the 
statistics can be studied o^'er an area nearly coincident with that of the 
pr^nt census. 

Between 1881 and 19 U, then, we have to remember that the varhtions 
are considerably afiected by the fluctuations in the census area. It is not 
possible to isolate completely the disturbing influence of this factor, but the 
figures in columns 5, 6 and 7 of the folbwing table have been so reoon* 
structed as to be comparable and may be taken as exhibiting the variutions 
with sufficient accuracy for all practical purposes. 



Population uscordsd at Census. 

Population AujusTED TO 1931 Axea. 

Year. 


VarioH^n^ 


Yan'a^n. 

Papalettlon. 

Actoai. 

Per cent. 

PopoJatloD. 

Aetna!, 

Per ceoL 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1831 

2.993.652 

H- 


3,091.604 



1391 

3373.774 

-1.335,122 

+ 12^ 

3,521,267 

+ 429,663 

+ 13*9 

1901 

2.993.001 

-385,773 

- ir4 

3.073|6S1 

-447*616 

-ITJ 

1911 

3,236.753 

+ 243.752 

+81 

3,235,303 

+161,652 

+ 5'3 

1921 

3,195,476 

-41,277 

-1-3 

3*193»176 

-+2,127 

-ra 

1931 

3,523.070 

+327,594 

+ 10'3 

3,523*070 

+ 329.894 

+10'3 


‘SutistiOAl pipen relatiatf lo India (LoDdon, 183J}, p(s 10 aud 11, 
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CHAPTER I.— DISTRIBUTIOH AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


Another factor, which has to some extent obscured the true extent of 
po|)alatioo growth to the earlier censuses, is the progressive accuracy of enu- 
meratbn. No estimate has in the past been made of the variation due to this 
cause but it is certain that the figures for the two earlier enumerations suf¬ 
fered from lack of experience. What was the actual rate of growth in 1881 we 
do not know, but it is almost certain that the population figure for that year 
is well below the actual. It would therefore not be excessive if we deducted 
2 per cent to allow for the want of accuracy in 1881; we should then get 12 
per cent as the approximately true rate of increase between 1881 and 1891. 


A striking feature of the above table is the zigzag movement of the 
figures and with this may be contrasted the regular and linear growth of the 
pre-war population of England. From the commencement of the census 
era down to the year 1914 the population of England and Wales had risen 
with such precision that estimates of future populations based on the rate 
of growth of a given decennium were subsequently found to be approximate¬ 
ly accurate But in India matters are entirely diflferent. In a vast majority 
of the Indian provinces and states the fabric of the population presents 
the appearance of a Penelope’s web which is woven up in one decade, only 
to be unwoven in the next; so that it is not possible at any census to make 
any prediction in regard to the course of population changies in the future. 

The violent fluctuations in the population of this State exhibited by the 
previous censuses are directly attributable to obvious and known causes. 
These have been dealt with in detail in the previous census reports and 
therefore need only be briefly recapitulated here. Between 1881 and 1891 
Was a decade of continued prosperity free from famine and pestilence. 
Consequently at the Census of 1891 the population showed an increase 
of 13*9 per cent. Between the years 1891 and 1901 came the great famine 
of 1899-01, which converted the whole of the accumulated increase of the 
past 20 years into a loss. In the next decade ( 1901 -1911), the increase in 
the population was sustained and continuous during the first seven years, but 
the last three years were marked by partial scarcity and epidemics of plague 
culminating in a very bad year in 1911. The increase during the decade 
was 5*3 per cent only. The decade of 1911-1921 was on the whole 
favourable to population growth and the country would have made a rapid 
recovery but for the onslaughts of influenza in 1918-19 which wiped out 
the whole of the increase of the eailier years. Since 1881, then, the popula¬ 
tion of the State has increased by 14 per cent only in spite of the big jump 
of 13*9 percent in the 1881-1891 decade. In other words, the present 
population of the State is only *03 per cent more than what it was in 1891. 

This brings the story of the population down to the last census; what 
now follows relates to the changes from 1921 to 1931 only. 


V. Conditions of the Decade. 

12. The increase in the population of a given geographical area is 
pnmanly dependent on the joint operation of the biological forces of birth 
and mignuon. But these natural forces are not the sole deterrainanto’ 
of population changes. There are also the seconda^r environmental 
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factory, such as seasonal and economic conditions, standard of coltnie and 
public health, etc., which by operating upon the primary biological forces 
exert a far reaching influence on the growth of a population. The final 
effect of this second set of influences on the growth of a population cannot 
always be detemiineil with precision, but it is always and everywhere larga 
enough to determine the growth and uldmate siae of a population. It is 
therefore essential that before passing on to consider the results of the last 
census some of the conditions under which the people have lived during 
the decade should be briefly reviewed. 

1 fl. It is obvious that, if a population is disturbed by no cause except 
birth and death and the re^ttation of births and deaths is accurate, the 
population of any one census plus the excess of births over deaths must be 
equal to the etiumeiated 
census are ghen in the 
margin. The enumerated 
population exceeds the 
calaulated population by 
about S44 thousand. This 
surplus is to be attributed 
either to immigration or to 
errors in the vital stadia* 
tics. Of these the former 
figures disclose an adverse balance of 15 thousand, Thus almost the whole 
of the difference is to be accounted for by errors in the registration of \’ital 
occurrences. In Gwalior the system of recordttig these statistics is so recent 
that their statistical value is almost negligible. The figures the margin 
which are reproduced from the annual reports of the Medical Department 
show that the figures for the year 192H.S9 are distinctly better than 
those for the rest of the 
decade. But considering 
the size of the population 
even these latest figures 
are so misleading as to 
be valueless for the pur¬ 
pose of calculating the 
variations in the popula¬ 
tion. 


The figures for the urban areas, which are collected by the municipal 
authorities, are perhaps more accurate but they^ too, cannot yest pretend to a 
very dose approach to accuracy. 

An attempt was made at the recent census to secure through the 
agency of enumerators detailed birth and death figures for rural areas for a 
period of two months, i. from the 1st January to the 26th February, 
1931. On a comparison of the figures so collected with the return of the 
actually reported births and deaths for the identical period, it was found 
that the margin of error, due to omissions, was as high as 60 per cent in 


Yaer. 

Birthj. 

Deuthe. 

1920— 31 

1921- 22 

1922^23 

1923— 2+ 

1924— 35 

1925— ^6 

1926— 27 

1927— aa 

1928— 29 

IB.+lfi 

LB,J6Q 

25/>15 

29,83+ 

40.950 

41,147 

47.179 

62,743 

1 

16,672 

13,696 

17.400 

19.229 

26,956 

29.942 

32.359 

34.072 

39.7S9 


population of the next The figures for this 


Calculated Population. 


PopalatioG 192t ... 

Reported Blrlha 1921-31 
Reported D^^aths 192t'3l 
Calcnlatsd Populatim 
Enumerated Popolabon 1931 
Surplus ... ... 


3.l9i,l76 

374i03t 

3t279,07a 

3,523.070 

243.998 
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Pablk Heatib. 


Mlfratioa. 


Climate aad 
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Trade. 


the case of births and 70 per cent in the case of deaths. The discrepancy 
disclosed by this limited enquiry was so large that the idea of reconstructing 
the population figures on the basis of vital statistics had to be finally 
abandoned. 

14, The public health has been fair on the whole. The only thing 
that strikes one is the high proportion of deaths ascribed to fever. More 
than 20 per cent of the total mortality is returned under this head. Out¬ 
breaks of cholera and smallpox have occurred in some districts at diflferent 
times, but the mortality from these causes has not been high. 

15. In the margin are compared the immigration and emigration figures 

for 1931 and 1921. It will 
be seen that the volume of 
immigration has declined 
by 4*0 per cent since 1921 
while the number of emi¬ 
grants during the same 

period has increased by 2*7 per cent. We are unfortunately quite in the 
dark as to how many of these migrants migrated before the commencement 
of the last decade and how many did so during that period; but the figures 
as they stand indicate clearly that the factor of migration has not contri¬ 
buted to the increase in the population of the State during the last intercensal 
period. 

16. The last decade may be divided roughly into three ports: (1) 1921 
to 1925, (2) 1925 to 1929 and (3) 1929 to 1931, In the first period the 
monsoons were sU that could be desired and in consequence the crops were 
satisfactory. The prices of agricultural produce as a rule remained fairly 
high, only that of cotton fell steeply towards the close of 1925. In the next 
penod the monsoon was ill-distributed and capricious and caused much 
distress in some districts. In tracts most affected relief measures were 
started, *taqavi’ distributed and the execution of civil decrees suspended. In 
1927-28 scarcity fell with the greatest severity on the Gird, Bhind, Narwar, 
Isagarh, Bhilsa and Shajapur districts where the crops were mostly destroyed 
by excessive and untimely winter showers. In these districts the revenue 
demand was partially suspended and ‘taqavi* to the extent of 22 lacs was 
dis^buted. In the last period an excdleni monsoon brought bumper crops 
which were good enough to mark a great advance in prosperity, but the great 
f^l in the prices of agricultural produce gave rise to a very serious economic 
situation which still continues. 

17. The general progress of the Sute is almost dependent on the 
yield of crops Md its trade is chiefly concerned with the disposal of its 
agricultural produce. Figures of exports and imports are therefore a 
useful index to the prosperity of the State. Agricultural produce and ghee 
are among its chief exports and cloth is its main import. Speaking 
gene^y, during the period 1922 to 1926 the weight and %’alue of exports 
and imports were much higher than in the succeeding unfavourable years. • 
The year 1924-2.’) was a record year of prosperity. The exports of grain 



1931 

1921 

Percentage 
of Variation. 

Immigrants ... 

281,550 

293.409 

-4*0 

Emigrants ... 

296.684 

289.025 

+27 
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and ghee exceeded o and 21 millioa maunds respectively» while the imports 
of cloth and metals were of greater value pro rata than at any other time 
during the decade. In the lean years from 1926-27 to 1927-28 the eicpOTts 
declined by 50 per cent in weight and the imports of doth also fell by 
approximately 25 per cent in value. The figures for imports and eicports for 
the period 1929 to 1930 are not yet available. 

18, Yet another factor, which is calculated to exert a far reaching 
influence on the growth of a 
population} should be mentioned 
and that is the proportion 
of females of child-bearing age 
to the total female population. 

The figures in the margin 
show that the population when 
It started on its fresh journey 
in 1921 was severely handicap¬ 
ped in this respect It is there¬ 
fore quite clear that had it not 
been for this disadvantage the 
population would have shown 
at this census a still larger increafle. 

19, The growth of the population is in some degree also dependent 
On the racial characteristics and social practices of the people. This is, 
howe\'eri a subject which will be discussed in a later chapter. Tt will suffice to 
say here that the birth-rate ia highest among the Hinduized Primitive Tribes. 
Next come the Muslims, then the Hindus and last of all the Jains. 
Thus it is in the Hilly tract, where the primitive tribes predominate, that 
the largest natural increase has occurred. 

From the above discussion it is evident, that we have to deal with a 
moderately progressive decade, which, though marred towards the end by 
scarcity and economic depression, has been conspicuous by its complete free* 
dom from widespread disease. The extensi^'e failure of crops in 1928-29 
and the extraordinary fall in the prices of agricultural produce in the succeed¬ 
ing two years have hit the people very severely, but they have not so far 
resulted in Increased mortality. The full effects of the latter disaster have 
not yet asserted ihemselves; but they are of a magnitude that they cannot 
fail to reflect themselves in the figures for the next decade. 

VI. The Movement of the Population. 

SU< The population of the State, as has already been statedi has 
increased by 10*3 per cent during the last decade. Some alight changes in 
the area occurred during the iutercensal period^ but the population figures in 
Table II have been so adjusted as to make them comparable. AlsOj there 
ifi no reason to suspect any marked difference between the accuracy of this 
and the prevlouB enumeration. Migration figures, too, digclose an adwrse 
balance of 15,134, There has thus been absolutely no gain resulting from 
any of these factors, and we must therefore look bo natural growth as the 
main cause of the increase in population. 
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31. The actual amount and percentage increases for the State and its 

Natural Divisions are gwen 
in the margin. The greatest 
absolute addition to the 
population during the last 
decade has occurred in the 
Plain Division while 
Hilly shows the greatest 

proportional growth and the smallest absolute increase. The southern part 
of the Plateau has gained more both absolutely and relatively than the 
northern. The latter tract, as vras to be expected, shows the smallest 
proportional increase, 

32, Details of immigrants are given in Subsidiary Table IV, which 
shows that the number of immigrants is approximately 12,000 less 
what it was in 1921, while the excess of emigrants over immigrants is 15,134. 
The natural popuiatba is obtained byladding the number of emigrants to the 
actual population enumerated and then deducting the number of immigrants. 
Thus calculated, the natural population comes to 3,538,204, showing an 
increase of 10 9 per cent on the natural population of 1921, 



Incceasee io 
1921'31, 

Ferventage ol 
1921 popU' 
UtioD. 

Giv«])or SUk 

329.894 

+ 10^3 1 

Plaio 

119,542 

-HO'2 

Nanberii 

69,152 

+ 9'3 

Southern FLatesa 

in.624 

-HI 0-4 

Hilly 

23,54a 

+ 17 2 


23. 1 now come to the consideration of the distribution and movement 
of the population in the districts and their sub-dhisiona. The annexed map 
and diagram illustrate the growth and variation in the population of 
each district 


The Plain Division^—Th^ Census of 1931 shows a net increase of 
117 per cent in the population of this district, but this 
is the outcome of very different figures for the 


nifd niBtrlct, 


various 


Pargaaab, 

PopnJaiiou, 

Variation. 

Detiiuty, 

1931 

1921*31 

1911-21 

Total 

364,806 

+ 117 

+ 4*5 

213 

Gird 

1S4,9il 

+ 14'6 

+ 16*2 

412 

Pjehkore. 

81,179 

+ 201 

—7-5 

130 

Maotara. 

53,332 

—0*1 

— 17 

127 

Bhauder, 

45.384 

+ 28 

—4*3 

205 


has increasKi by 2p 
per cent. The increase 
of 14’6 per cent in the 
Gird parganah ia 
obscured by the inclu¬ 
sion of the City of 
Lashkar and the towns 


of Gwalior and Morar, If these be excluded the rate o£ increase of 
this tract comes to 21'6 per cent. The development of these two 
parganahs is to be ascribed to the extension of irrigation. The decrease 
in the Mastura fwganab has been continuous since 1901, It includes 
large forest areas and the whole country is intersected by strips of rocky land. 
The Bhander parganah has been losing ground since 19U1, The propor¬ 
tion of females to 1,U00 males has declined from y.i7 in 1901 to 
922 in 1931, but it is still high enough to ensure a rmicb larger rate of 
increase. Probably the population has here attained a density, that does 
not permit of further rapid growth, and, consequently, the parganah loses a 
substantial proportioti of its population by emigration. 
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The Movejjent of the Population. 


tl 


In this district Uig growth of the population during the decade haj 

Bhind District whole of this has been due to natural 

development. A part of the district is irrigated by 
canals and its crops 

are thus to some 
eactent free ftiEjni 
drought. It is very 
densely populated and 
highly cuMv'ated, The 
district already con¬ 
tains a larger popula* 
tion than it can support, and it sends its sntplus inhabitants to Amritsar 
and Calcutta, as is evidenced hy the fact^ that postal money orders to the 
value of approximately 1^00,000 of rapees are received by the Bhind post 
office every year* The Bhind district contains the highest proportion of 
small cnltivating owners The holdings are uneconomicj and therefore a 
very considerable part of the agricultural population is under-employed 
rac?st of the time. All these conditions Indicate that the population of the 
Bhind and Lahar purganahs of this district has already reached saturation 
point. This is not to say that an absolute limit to the capacity of the land 
to support people has been reached. For^ another people even more 
numerous in number but with a more efficient social and economic organiza¬ 
tion can live better on the same territory, But as matters stand, the whole 
social and economic organization of the existing popnlation and the customs, 
traditions and the low level of culture of the dominant classes bo restrict 
the use of the a^^lable agricultural resources as to prevent the people from 
obtaining even such living as is widun their grasp. In these circumstances, 
the praseut increase in the population, when interpreted in teims of human 
welfstG can only mean increasud pressure on the means of subsistence 
and a lower standard of living. The great need of the district is more 
steady productive employment for a great majority of the village population. 
The situation can also be somewhat changed by opening up new lands 
in the sparsely populated tracts of the State for the settlement of the 
surplus population of this district. But it is more than doubtful whether 
this measure will actuaUy bring permanent relief to the district for, owing 
to the Igniting relaxation of the pressure on the land, the vacant places wiU 

be filled up in no time, and the district wiU again be filled to capacity. 

Much of what has been said above applies also to the Tonwarghar 
Tvowmrghar district Afl the parganahs of this district except Jouia show 
Dictrtct. a uniform rate of increase. The latter tract contains vast stret'- 

ches of jungle area and 
the proportion of females 
to males is abnormally 
low in this parganah. The 
population of this dis¬ 
trict is still slightly less 
than whatitwas in 1901. 

The density is highest 
in the Ambuh parganah* 


PurgaQib. 

PopaUtioa. 

Variation. 

1951 

1921-51 

1911-21 

Total 

369.648 

+ 9-8 

»ii-z 

184 

Jonia 

S4.04? 

+ 8’9 

—2pa 

186 

Amb&b *** 

107.7i4 

+ 9’3 

—M2 

274 


63.975 

+ 10’8 

_ 

134 

5abiJgiirh ... 

93.87T 

+ 10*2 

— 0*9 

176 


Pargauah. 

Fnpolalion* 

Vahtation* 

Density, 

1931 

1921.31 

1911.21 

I'dUI *.* 

418.224 

+ 9-4 

_4'3 

243 1 

Bhind 

153.638 

+ 9’8 

—7*4 

268 

Mchi'ar>ii. 

80,082 

+ 68 

-hi-7 

218 

La bar ... 

99,664 

410*8 

— 6'7 

251 

Gobud*,. 

85,840 

+ 9 8 

—2*3 

224 
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CHAPTER L—DiSTtiBOTiOM and Movbiunt of Population. 


The greater part of this district consists of hills and dense jungle. The 
increase in the Sheopur paiiganah is in the main due to natural 
si^par DU- devebpment coupled perhaps with a more accurate 
enumeration. The immigiants are more nnmerous than they 

were ten years ago and 
have contributed 2 per 
cent to the total increase. 
The parganah of Bijey. 
pur is an isolated and 
decadent tract and its 
small increase is due 
to long continued geneial 
unhealthiness. This district has the lo^^'e8t density in the State. 


PArgandi. 

Popolation. 

Vaiiation. 

Deuaityi 

1931 

1921-31 

1911-21 

ToUl 

137.034 

+ 9*7 

— 07 

S8 

Sheopar 

86.972 

-♦•U'S 

~ 07 

58 

Bijejpor ... 

30.062 

+ 3*3 

- 0 8 

58 


Nanrar Dla- 
Irlct. 


Northern Plateau iHvtsion .—The recent census shows a net increase 
of 24.871 or 6’6 per cent only, a rather small rate for a healthy 
district. The figures for internal migration indicate that the 

district cannot, under 
existing condirions, sup¬ 
port its present popula* 
don. The full extent of 
the loss by migration to 
foreign territory cannot 
be asceitainedt but 
judging from the num¬ 
ber of the Gwalior born 


PargAnah. 

Popolation. 

Vaiiation. 

Density, 

1931 

1921-31 

1911-21 

Tttal ... 

401.586 

+ 6*6 

— 91 

104 

ShiTparl ... 

121.061 

+ 27 

— 4*5 

72 

KArart — 

93.151 

•f 6 2 

— 8*4 

146 

Plohbore ... 

104.000 

+ n 

— 87 

188 

Kobusa 

83.574 

+ 12*6 

—16 7 

83 


enumerated in the contiguous States of Kotah, Datia and jhalawar, it is 
almost certain that the district loses enormously to these states. The face of 
the country is wild and vast stretches of dense jungle make extensive cu]ti\a- 
tioa impossible. The increase of population is greatest in the Kolaras par- 
ganah where there is the greatest proportion of land fit for culti\*ation. 
Elsewhere the inaccessible character of the countr>* combined with the 
scattered character of the population and the stolidity of the forest tribes 
who are content to raise their precarious crops of jowar and maize in their 
native jungles tend to retard development. 

Of all the districts of the State, Isagarh supports the largest population. 
Its area also is larger than that of any other district, but its 
density is extremely low. It is obvbus that a mean density of 

94 cannot be due to a 
deficiency of rainfall. 
With a rainfall well 
above that of the Bhind 
and Tonwarghar dist- 
tricts and almost equal to 
that of Bhilsa, Ujjain 
and Mandsaur, this 
district has a strikingly 


iMgarB Dl»- 
trlct. 


Parganah. 

Popnlatioo. 

Vabiation. 

Deniity, 

1931 

1921-31 

1911-21 

ToUl ... 

421311 

^ 11*8 

— 35 

94 

Bajrancarh.* 

152,699 

-»• 6-2 

— 27 

78 

Pnchhar >.« 

92,065 

+ 157 

4- 87 

111 

MongaoH m. 

95,706 

4* ire 

— 6 7 

90 

KombbraJ 

80.841 

4- IZ6 

-135 

124 


low density. Such 
numerous factors 


a discrepancy is 
the principal of 


the result of the operation of 
whi^ are the mountainous 
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nature of the country and its resulting isolation. These have in 
the past hampered the introducdon of strong government and 
facilitated the multiplication of semt4ndependent Rajput clans, whose 
depredations made settled life impossible for a long time. It is to this 
secondary factor of isolation that the low degree of density of population 
must be ascribed. It is more potent even than the primary factors of the 
quality of the soil and the percentage of cultivable area available. With 
4.^ per cent of the total area suited for cultivation, only a little more than 
half is cultivated, and even this percentage has not been attained in the 
Mnngaoli and Bajrangarh parganahs. 

The district is for the most part healthy and the Sahariyas; who are a 
fairly numerous tribe, are remarkable for their fecundity. The population is, 
as the density figures show, still sparse and there is ample room for expan* 
sion. Since 1901 the district has added 27*7 per cent to its population, 
and its denstt>*, during the same period, has increased by 20 persons to a 
square mile. All the parganahs with the exception of Bajrangarh show an 
increase well above the av’erage for the State. The immigrants are less than 
in 1921 and the arrival of new settlers has, if anything, been mote than dis¬ 
counted by the departure of persons from other districts, who were enumerated 
in Isagarh in 1921. But for this loss the rate of ^increase in the district 
would probably have been not less than IS per cent 


Southern Plateau Division .—This district possesses great natural 

fertility and is devoted mainly to the cultivation of wheat 
The decade preceding the present census has not been a 


BhllM District. 


prosperous one and 
the whole district 
has suffered consider¬ 
ably during the last 
four years by crop 
failure. Since 1901 
there has been an 


Parganab. 

Popalattoo* 

Variation. 

Daiwtty, 

1921-31 

1911-21 

1931 

Tout 

235.288 

--3*7 

+27*1 

124 

BhlUa 

103.543 

-13*7 

+ 40*6 

142 

Basoda 

131.745 

+ 5*9 

+ 16*0 

112 


increase of 67 per cent in the population of the district and the slight 
decrease of 37 per cent disclosed by the present census is fictitioas. There 
has been a fall of 12,645 persons among the immigrants. An examination 
of the details reveals that the increase shown by the presious census was 
doe to the presence of a considerable number of temporary field-labourers 
from contigaous territories who annually infiltrate into the district at 
han*e8t time. The recent census was taken before the crops were ready, 
and consequendy there was on this occasion a much smaller concentration 
of these temporary migrants in the district. 

The Ujjain district is one of the most prosperous in the Gwalior 
State. Wheat and cotton are very extensirely grown, and 
ujiain outrict. ^ handsome profit to the cultivators. The result of this 

census shows a net increase of 18*2 per cent in the popubtion of the 
district This is due to the presence within its limits of a flourishing indus¬ 
trial city. The district has gained considerably by iot^mal migrmtion. the 
excess of which class of immigrants over emigrants being approximately 
7,000, Eighty-seven per cent of the culdvable area is under crops. Sonkach 
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CHAPTER I.— Disthibutiow ako Movbueht of Population. 


is the only pargaoah which is somewhat spaisdy popolated bat its population 
is rapidly increasing. Bamagar is very densely populated and has littte 
room for eipansion, its population during the last decade ha^nng advanced 


Parganah. 

Popataitoo. 

Vaiiation. 

Donaity, 

1931 

1921.31 

1911.21 

Total 

405.961 

+ 18*2 

—0*3 

148 

Ujjain ... 

135.929 

+ 23*9 

+ 27 

232 

Bamagar... 

67.744 

+ 7*4 

+ 93 

152 

Kbaebnud. 

72.111 

+ 20*0 

+0*1 

147 

Sonkaob. 

130,177 

+ 16*0 

—8*0 

107 


chraucL The latter parganah’s sudden expansion is 


by 7.4 per cent only. 
The low rate of in¬ 
crease in Bamagar is 
probably the comple¬ 
ment to the prodigious 
increase in the adjoin¬ 
ing parganah of Kha- 
also due to the 


extension of the broad-gauge line to Muttra. 


In the Ujjain parganah, the population has grown by 2.’»‘9 per cent and, 
if the city be excluded, the rate of increase comes to about 27 per cent. The 
cause of this large increase has not been clearly ascertained. It seems that 
immigr.ation and the presence of a large number of labourers on the Ujjain. 
Agar Railway which was at the Ume of the census under construction are to 
some extent responsible for this extraordinary rise in the rate of growth. 


The district of Mandsanr is composed of two main tracts and a number 
masAMur scattered patches surrounded by foreign territory. The 

Diatrtet. population is fmrly dense and the condition of the colti\*ating 


classes was very satis¬ 
factory until quite 
recently. The district 
is fast recovering from 
the effects of the extinc¬ 
tion of opium cultiva¬ 
tion which in the past 
very much affected its 
pioeperity. The crops, on the whole, have been good and m-en in 1928 the 
distrtts was comparatively slight The census shows a net increase 
of 14*A per cent and the population is now 25 per cent more than what 
it was 30 years ago. The greatest expansion has occurred in the Mandsaur 
parganah while Suwasra shows a decrease of 6*8 per cent The result 
is attributable to the transfer of a large area from the btter to the former 


Pants nob. 

Popnlatioo 

Variation. 

Density, 

1931 

1921.31 

1911.21 

ToUl ... 

272.166 

+ 14*5 

+ 0*3 

153 

Mandami. 

103.476 

+ 26*5 

—4*7 

186 

Sowaara ... 

39,451 

—.6 8 

+ 5*4 

175 

Ntmaoh ... 

65.973 

+ 14*4 

+ 1*0 

98 

jawad 

52.872 

+ 13*6 

+ 3*9 

177 

Gangapnr. 

10,394 

+ 10*6 

+ 2*2 

399 


parganah. The increases in other parganahs are unimporunt The 
parganah of Gangapur is surrounded by Mewar territory, its area is only 26 
square mQes and consequently its density is abnormally high. 

This district has suffered not so much from short crops as from the 
Shaiaasr fall in the price of cotton. It shows the smallest increase in 
District. tWa Natural Division. The Susner parganah, which shows 

the lowest rate of 
increase, suffers from 
its remoteness from 
the main lines o£ 
communic a t i o n s. 
The com parati^-ely 
large increase in 


Parganah. 

PopolatioD. 

Variation. 

Density, 

1931 

1921.31 

1911.21 

Tatal 

336.980 

+ 9 6 

—1*9 

137 

Sbajapnr .. 

95.535 

+ 10*1 

—47 

162 

KgMT — 

76,395 

+ 11*1 

-59 

109 

Soaner ... 

66.597 

+ 7*8 

+ 1*3 

133 

Shnialpar, 

98.453 

+ 9-3 

—2*0 

148 
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Agar is due to the fact that at the time of the census a large number of 
tanporary immigrants were employed there in the construction of the 
Ujiain-Agar Railway. 

HUly PiVirtOM.—This district consists to a great extent of rock and 
AMihtra ravine and the cultivable area is small. It sufiers from 
Duuict. of communicatioos and is unprotected by irrigation. 

A large proportion of 
the inhabitants are 
Bhils and Bhilai as. 

The latter are more 
numerous in Bakaner 
and it is to the magnitude of the reproductive contribution of these prolific 
tribes that the large increase in that parganah is to be ascribed. Since 1901 
the district has added 54'ft per cent to its population. 


Psrganmh. 

Population. 

Vabiation. 

Deniity, 

1931 

1921*31 

1911-21 

Total .... 

160.066 

+ 17*2 

+ 8*5 

120 

Amjbera. 

76,554 

+ 10*9 

-2*5 

105 

Bakaner. 

83,512 

+ 237 

+ 22*8 

139 


VII. Houses and Families. 


24. The definition of a house was the same as that at the previous 
census, /, e., it was generally the building or buildings or pan of a building 
occupied as a dwelling place by one commensal family. There were a few 
exceptions such as bungalows and public buildings (Hospitals, Jails. Military 
and Police Lines, etc.) where each ward, barrack or building was taken as a 
house. This definition was wdl understood e\'erywhere. Before 1921. the 
definition was different, hence in Subsidiary Table VII figures for the census 
of 1911 and 1901 have been omitted. This Table shows that the number 
of persons per house has increased in almost every district. In Narwar and 
BhUsa, however, there is a decrease. In the former the diflerence is only 
slight and is probably due to increased emigration. In Bhilsa the decrease of 
•.*» in the average number of persons per house is more apparent than real 
It is, as has already been suted, due to the inflation of the 1921 figure by the 
presence on that occasion of a very large number of temporary immigrants. 


The marginal figures are interesting. They show that the Hilly Division 


auDong whom it is 
the usual practice 
for the newly 
married pair to set 
up an independent 
establishment at 
once. This is quite 
evident from the 

figures in column 3. The point to notice is, that the size ot the nousenoia 
in this tract is dependent not on the cohesiveness of the family which charac* 
terises the higher Hindu castes, but on the excessive fecundity of the tnbes 
inhabiting it as is evident from the'high proportion of children and 
dependants aged 0>10. 



Number pbr 1.000 Families op 

Diviaioof. 

Monona. 

Married females 
■ged 15 and over. 

Cblldreo under I0< 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sukfc ••• 

4,590 

903 

1.247 

Plain . 

4.700 

863 

1,347 

Northarn Ptoteao. 

4.620 

963 

1.302 

Sonthi^ PUtean 

4.410 

893 

1.178 

Hilly 

5.040 

992 

1.558 
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CHAPTER I^Djstbibdtioh and Movement of Population* 


In the Southern Plateau where the people are pFosperous and the holdings 
compajatively large, the jointfamily sj^stem appears to be slowly melting 
away. In the Bhind and Toowarghar districts, on the other haod^ where 
the holdings are splintered into the merest fragments, it is a matter of 
extreme difficulty for even the most discontented co-sharer to leave the 
ancestral nest 


VII], Sutntnary, 


The Rate of 
Growth of the 
Popuiattoii. 


The State has shown marked fluctuations at each enumerationj 
a drop at each dbdsus being succeeded by a rise in the next. This pheno¬ 
menon is by DO means peculiar to Gwalior, In almost every part of the 
Indian continent, famine and epidemic diseases ha’^e, from time to time, 
swept away a large proportion of the populationp but in no case have th^ 
inaugurated a permanent decline. On the other hand, we hud that these 
devastating calamities have caused only a momentary hesitation in the onward 
march of population growth and that in almost ev'ery instance the surviving 
population has tended to regulate itself back towards the normal after each 
visitation. 


This is exactly what has happened in Gwalior, The stricken popu* 
lation of the State has once again responded in the familiar historic fashion. 
In the previous decade it was hit very severely by the influenza epidemic, 
and on the present occasion it has simply hit back with the same amount 
of fon^e with which it was struck. The result is that the population has 
increased on the whole at a rate greater by approximately 3 per cent than 
the normal, which is between 7 and 8 per cent for the territory as a whole* 
We have that there is nothing in the conditions of the decade, distinct¬ 
ly suggesting an abnormal increase b the population by natural accretions* 
Also, since influenza fell with the greatest severity on the reproductive ages, 
the age and sex constitution of the 1921 population cannot be said to be 
favourable to population expansion. How then are we to explain the extra¬ 
ordinary rate of growth which the present census has disclosed ? It seems 
that the convalescence of a population runs much the same course as that of 
any individual organism. It is in either case a period of maximum growth 
and vitality compared with which a full return to health appears as a set- 
back. In other words, a population recovering from a widespread calamity 
acquires a biological value of its own which sets the pace of its expansion. 


ft is difficult to explain this phenomenon. The xesult is perhaps due 
to the innate endowment and the resulting uncanny behaviour of the popu 
lation which survived the formidable ravages of the influenza epidemic' 
The texture of that population was of necessity so uneven and so full 
□f flaws and knots and boles as to preclude the possibility of so stupendous a 
rebound. But it was at the same time a population that had become, so 
to speak, highly specialized through the agency of selection and wgs there¬ 
fore m a position to expand at an extraordinarily rapid rate. Thus with the 
gradual disappearance of the psycholc^cal reflexes of the influenza 
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epidenic, which tended to Lcdace sterility, the recuperative and teproduc* 
tive powers of the people were unleashed and these hastened the process 
of filling up the gaps in the depleted population* The population left 
behind was stronger and consequently the birth and survival rates among 
the stirvivors were relatively high and the death rate abnormally low. Also, 
since influenza had diminished very considerably the number of btfths by 
destroying an overwhelming proportion of possible parents, the death rate 
among infants for soma years after the epidemic mufit hase been low and the 
natural rate of increase much higher than usual. 

The conclusion therefore is that, w'hib the cornparative fr^ojo 
of the decade from scarcity and epidemic diseases has prevented 
the mortality rate from rising above the normal, it is the superior 
biological equipment of the 1921 population and the higher 
8ur\']val rate resnlting from diminished mortality, especially among infants, 
that are the principal contributaries to the magnitude of the increase in the 
population, 

26. Assuming an even distribution of the 1931 population over the 
whole area, the mean density of the State represents 134 persons per square 
mile. The density of the population In each of the districts of the State is 
shown in the marginal tables reproduced in the foregoing paragraf^s. It is 
superfluous to point out that densities in this composite form are the resul¬ 
tants of a combination of physical factors, such as the relati^'e proportions of 
the dense urban units, sparse rural areas, waste lands and practically unin¬ 
habited jungle tracts, and are therefore of little use as an index of population 
pressure. It is only by breaking these figures Into their component parganah 
figures that we can get some insight into the conditions prevailing in each 
tract. The factors aflecting density are many and their influence has already 
been noticed in respect of the areas the density of which differs widely from 
the State average. The results are so complex that it ia impossible to reduce 
them to a single formula* All that can be said is that the amount of culti¬ 
vable area available is the principal determinant of density in all the four 
Natural Divisions, 

27, Overpopulation may be said to be confined to the districta of 
Bhind, Karwar and Tonwarghar, la order to appreciate the full significance 
of the pressure of the populations on the land, it is necessary to travel 
considerably beyond the mere census record. We must study the Lnoi- 
deocfi of this e^dl as it actually exists and observe the restlessness through 
which it makes its voice heard^ Although these districts show an increase in 
their populations, the signs of congestion are to be seen in a large emigrant 
population, large remittances by money orders to relatives at home, tinder- 
employ men t of the cultivating classes, excessive cutting up of holdii^ and 
in the annual returns for serious crime. The case of the fertile districta in 
the Southern Plateau is also one of congestion. Here the weight of numbers 
thrown on the soil is at present not b^nd its capabLlitiee but in some 
districts the population is incmasing at a tremendous rate. In faa it is a 
question whether the present increase in the populations of the Uijain 
and Amjhera districts has been accompanied by a pnralkl development of 
their resources. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Density, Water Supply and Crops, 
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1, Plain »> 

1G5 

43 

28 

66 
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9 
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10 
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3 
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99 

43 

26 

GO 

4 

8 
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6 

11 

11 
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3. Sonthefu 

HI 

56 

45 

80 

6 

3 

34'57 

3 

21 

7 
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44 

23 

52 

1 ^ 

8 

, 2877 

.■■ 

16 

19 

3D 


1 

2» Bhiad 44 4 

243 

57 

44 

77 

3 

H 

25^55 


9 

17 

20 

... 

5 

S. Tomrarghar. 

184 

51 

40 

77 

2 

5 

29'33 

... 

5 

15 

19 


2 

3. Sbcopnr 4** 

5S 

23 

12 

50 

2 

4 

27'30 

1 

18 

8 

15 


1 

1 5. Narwar 

104 

41 

24 

58 

6 

12 

3D'40 

6 

9 

9 

27 


4 

G. laagarh 

94 

45 

28 

61 

3 

4 

3686 

, 6 

14 

i 

12 

46 

... 

... 

7. fihilga 

124 

64 

46 

1 71 

3 

**¥ 

37-22 

2 


IS 

25 

' *i-p 


S. UJiain 

148 

59 

32 

B7 

6 

2 

3217 

2 

' 

28 

4 

31 

*** 

... 

1 9, Mondsanr -- 

15J 

4B 

39 

81 

13 

10 

35‘14 

7 

12 

9 

29 

2 


10. Shajapur **> 

137 

53 

43 

80 

3 

3 

33'75 

3 

12 

2 

35 

... 


U* Amjhera *4. 

120 

49 

36 

78 

3 

1 

2841 

Id 

10 

1 

6 

14 

... 

1 


Note.— 1 , Tbe figures in coluninB 3 to relaio to the Kbalsa portioa of tbe Suto onJv, 


2* Cultivable area Inclodea act caltivatad area aod fallows, 

I- In this and other Subaidjary Tables 

Plaio fnelades the Gird, Ehlnd, Tonwargbar and Shsontir districts. 
Northern PUte«D iudodea the Narwar and Isagarh dtstricts* 

Sonthern Platoaa includaa the Bhilsm UjjaiD, MaudaBnr and Shaiaonr 
disiricts, and 

Hilly incindee the Amihs^a dbtrlct. 
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SUBSIBUEY TABLE IL 

Distribution of the Population classified according to Denaity* 
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26 
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Gird ’** 

1,042 

60*9 

135 

56*9 

221 

1Z9 

45 

12*4 

449 

26*2 

184 

5cr7 

2. Bhicd -■* ■" 

p" f 


1,718 

700 

418 

700 

w# 

BBB- 

*BB 

J. Tonwargfaaf 

627 

3rs 

S4 

227 

1,377 
ffS 7 

2S6 

77'J 


BB« 

*■* 

4. SheopuT 

2,566 

700 

137 

700 

fr-v 


b-a 

V ■ ■ 

1 

5- Narwar -* 

3,322 

85'7 

29B 

74-7 

554 

74*3 

104 

25*9 

' -*** 

Pi** 

PB* 

-a*p 

6, Isagaib 

4.477 

fOO 

421 

700 

via 

V V* 

l-B^ 

BiP 


7. BWlsa 

1)905 

m 

335 

700 

*.. 

BV ■ 

*** 

*** 

p** 

a, Ujiain... “■ 

1.709 

62:3 

202 

498 

1,032 

3T7 

204 

50*2 

... 

... 

, 9. MiupiBaar 

672 

37*8 

66 

24*3 

1,079 

607 

196 

77*9 

26 
7'3 

10 

3*8 

to, Shajapur 

l,86fl 

75-9 

241 

77'6 

592 

24*1 

95 

ZSTA 

... 

" 

It. Amlhera 

t,33l 
1 700 

16 

K 

0 ... 

)0 *. 


■p« 

¥4* 1 

1 - 1 


_-The flgoifA In ililita lEprefignt th« piopcution per cint vrh\<^ the and popnlo, 

tion oi each density {jroop beat to the total area and population. 
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CHAPTER I. —Distribution and Movement of Population! 

subsidiary table III. 

Variation in relation to Density since 1901 , 


IHtiinri Divisions 
and 

Dlitriota 

Percentage variation 
(Increase + Decs ears — 

Net 
^ varia- 
tion 
1901.31 

' 

Mean Density per 

BQUARB UILR. 

1921-31 

1911-21 

190M1 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

» Gwillsr Stitc 


4-10‘3 

— 1*3 

+ 5-3 

+ 14 6 

134 

121 

123 

1 

117 

Natural Divisions. 









1. Plain 

... 

+ 10-2 

— 3*9 

~ 7*4 

— 1*9 

165 

150 

156 

1 

169 

2. Northern Plateao* 

+ 9*2 

— 6*4 

+ 151 

+ 17*6 

99 

90 

96' 

84 j 

1. Sontbcm PUtean. 

+ 10’4 

+ 4*2 

+ 13*9 

+ 31*0 

141 

128 

122 

107 

4. Hilly 

#•« 

+ 17*2 

+ 8*5 

+21*4 

+ 54*5 

120 

103 

92 

74 

Districts. 




i 






1. Gird 


+ 11*7 

+ 4*51 

, —18*9 

- 5*3 

213 

191 

183 

224 

2. Bbind 

••• 

+ 9*4 

— 4*5 

1 

— 4*3 

+ 0*0 

243 

222 

233 

243 

1. Tonwarther 


+ 9-8 

-^11*2 

+ 0*6 

— 1*9 

184 

167 

188 

187 

4. Sfaeopir 


+ 97 

— 0*7 

— 6*9 

+ 1*4 

58 

52 

53 

57 

S. Nsrwsr 

1 

+ 6*6 

— 9*1 

+ 11*9 

+ 8*5 

104 

98 

108 

97 

6* iMgarh 

•4* 

* 1 

+ 11*8 

— 3*5 

+ 18*5 

+27-7 

94 

83 

89 

74 

7. Bhilsa 


37 

+ 27*1 

+ 36*8 

+ 67*4 

124 

128 

101 

73 

8. UJitini 

— 

+ 18*2 

— 0*3 

+ 11*6 

+ 31*5 

148 

125 

126 

113 

9. MandMar 

•as 

+ 14*5 

+ 0*3 

+ 9*3 

+ 25*4 

153 

134 

127 

114 

1C. Bbajipnr 

sas 

+ 9*6 

— 1*9 

+ 8*6 

+ 16*8 

137 

125 

125 

115 

1L Amjbera 

— 

+ ir2 

+ 8*5 

+ 21*4 

+ 54*5 

120 

103 

92 

74 


- ^ IMTC 0661 

flgorM embodlod in Imporisl Table II of 1931. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Variation in Natural Population. 



Population 1931. 

Population 1921. 

H 

u a* 

Districts. 

a 

I 

p 

< 

S 

c 

e 

M 

a 

a 

Emigrants, 

Natural Popnla* 
Uon. 

jk 

“p 

a 

rP • 

PU 

5 o 

«0 

2 

ts 

01 

1 

a 

a 

e 

w 

a 

• 

o 

a 

£ 
c i 

a 3 

4 m 

Vaeution per ( 

IN Natural Po 

TION +OB — 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

€Hlwj8tEtE... 

U23,070 

281.550 

296,684 

3.538.204 

3.195.476 

393.409 

289.025 

3491/192 

+ 10*91 

Districts. 

i 










r. Gird ... 

364.806 

33.813 



326.466 

30,987 




i 










2. BMnd ... 

418,224 

14.906 

- 


382,63.^ 

18.886 

••• 

• •• 

... 

1. Tonw a r* 
gbar. 

369,648 

10^15 



336,660 

9.511 



.... 

4. Sbeopnr. 

U7.034 

10U)58 



124.865 

7,476 




S.'Ifarwar... 

401.586 

8,679 

... 


369.627 

5.753 


•• 

••• 

6. laagarh... 

421.311 

15,143 

... 

♦ a# 

384.088 

22.108 

• • • 

... 

... 

Z» Bhilsa ... 

235.288 

35,852 

— 


247,667 

48.497 


... 


8. tJjjain ... 

405.961 

57,653 



344,218 

54,604 

•• 



9. Mandsaur. 

272.166 

39.934 



237,745 

40.080 

... 


••• 

to. Sbajapur. 

336.980 

35.152 

- 

a«« 

304.987 

34,291 

- 

... 

• ♦ 

r . 

11. Amjbera. 

160.066 

19.T45 


•oe 

136,520 

21.216 

- 

• •• 

... 


Note 1.—Details of eooigraDta by their district of birth being not aTailuLle, colainns 
4, 5. 8, 9 and 10 have been left blank 

2.—Figniea In o(4nxnna 4 and 8 do not iodaile emigrants to foreign coantrica. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Comparison between Census Figures and Vital Statistics. 


Natural Divi* 
BODB and Dis¬ 
trict a. 

In 1921-30 total 
number of 

dumber per mille 1 
of population of IB 
1921 of 

xoess (-4) 
or Defi- 
den^ 

Increase (+) or decrease 
(—) of populaGon of 

1931 compared with 

1921. 

Birtba 

Deaths. 

Births 

Deaths 

(“lof 

Births 

oTer 

Deaths. 

Natural 

Population 

Actual 

Population 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Gwilier State 

374.031 

288.135 

1171 

9 02 

-1-85,896 

43.47,116 

+ 329.894 

Natural 

OlvUiOQB. 








1. Plain 

138.492 

104,951 

11*84 

8*97 

+ 33,541 

• •a 

+ 119,542 

2. Northern 
Plateau. 

114.798 

74,357 

15*23 

9*87 

+ 40.441 

• ea 

+ 69,182 

3. Southern 
Plateau. 

111.083 

98.580 

9*81 

8*70 

+ 12.503 


+ 117.624 

4. HUly - 

9.658 

10,247 

7’07 

7*51 

— 589 

- 

+ 23,546( 

Districts. 








1. Gird 

27.188 

21.216 

8*33 

6*50 

+ 5,972* 

- 

'+ 38,340 

2. Bhind ... 

62.500 

43,860 

1635 

U*48 

+ 18.640 

••• 

+ 36,045 

. 3. T 0 nw a r- 
1 ghar. 

34.079 

26.425 

10*12 

7*85 

♦ 7,654 

eee 

+ 32.988 

4. Sbeopur ... 

14.725 

13,450 

11*79 

10*77 

+ 1,275 

ooe 

+ 12,169 

5, Narwar ... 

55.335 

38.162 

14*69 

10*13 

+ 17,173 


+ 24.871 

6. Isagarb ... 

59,463 

36,195 

1 

1577 

9'60 

+ 23.268 

- 

+ 44311 

7. Bhilaa ... 

29,078 

24.905 

11*90 

10*20 

+ 4,173 

eea 

— 8,975 

8. Ujjain ... 

25,221 

26,039 

r35 

7 58 

— 818 

••• 

+ 62,591 

9. Mandsaur. 

28.397 

20,880 

11*94 

8*08 

+ 7.517 


+ 34,421 

10> ShajapoT " 

28,387 

26,756 

9*23 

870 

+ 1,631 


• + 29,587 

11. Amjbera ... 

9,658 

10,247 

7*07 

7*51 

— 589 


+ 23346 


Note.—F orcolaom 7 see rxpliination RiTen under Snbfidiarp Table 1V( 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI, 

Variation by Natural Divisions classified according to Density. 


• 

NtturAl Division. 

De¬ 

cade. 

Actual variation in Natoral Divimoos 
with S’population per square mile at 
conunencement of decade of 

Proportional varia¬ 
tion in Natural 
Divisions with a } 
popnluUon perl 
square mile at 
commencement of 
decade of. 



Unfler ISO. 

150—300 

300-450 

Under 

150. 

150- 

300. 

300- 

450. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 1 

7 

8 

Gwalior State 


+ 230.062 

+ 75.286 

+ 24.546 

i 

+ ir^ 

7*4 

+ 14*4 

Natanl Divisions. 








1. Plain •» 

In 

+ 42,634 

+ 53.355 

+ 23,553 

+ 10*5 

j-H 8-9 

+ 14*6 

2* Northern Plateai 

• 

§? 

+ 62,283 

+ 6,899 

... 

+ 9*5 

j-H 7*1 

••• 

5. SoutherntPlateat 

a 

-I- 101.599 

-1- 15,032 

+ 993 

+ 12*6 

>1+ 47 

2*2 

4. HiUy 


+ 23,546 

... 

•• 

+ 17*: 

2| ... 

••• 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Persons per House and Houses per square mile. 



AVERAOB 5tniBBR OF PERSONS 

AVERAOB N'UMBRR OF HOUBBI 

Natoral Uiviaions 


PER HOUSE. 


PER SQURB MILE. 


Districts. 

1931 

1921 1 

1911* 

1901* 

1931 

1921 

1911* 

i9or 

1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Gwalior State 

4‘59 

4*45 



29*12 

2771 1 

••• 

— 

Natural DIvisloas. 









1. Pl^n 

2. Northern Plateau... 

470 

4*62 

4*51 

4*48 


• •• 

35*17 

21*20 

33*30 

20*15 

29*45 

2077 

••• 

••• 

wwe 

3. Southern Plateau... 

4. HlUy - 

4*41 

5*04 

4*33 

4*97 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

31*93 

23'86 

• •• 

wwe 

Districts. 









1. Gird... ••• 

2. Bhind 

3. Tonwarghar 

4. Sheopur ... 

5. Narwar ... 

6. Isagarh 

7* Bhilsa ... 

8. Ujjain 

9. Idandsaur 

10. Sbsiapur 

11. Amjhera 

4*39 

4*85 

4-99 

4*44 

456 

4*68 

4*65 

4*35 

4*39 

433 

504 

4*09 

4*82 

1 4*71 

4*28 
4*59 
4*38 

1 5*15 

409 
413 
4*21 
497 

•w* 

• •• 

• •• 

«e« 

see 

•es 

48*57 

1 50*18 

36*98 
1305 
22*75 
20*09 
26*58 
34*01 
34*90 
31*60 
23*86 

46*65 
46*10 
35*65 
12*34 
21*41 
19 11 
24*86 
30*67 
32*34 
29*59 
2077 

• •• 

WWW 

wew 

• e* 

• ee 

• we 

e«* 

WWW 

• •e 

WWW 

' WWW 

eww 

•ew 

• 


*Beft PTE 27. 

















































































































CHAPTEK II. 

THE POPULATION OF CITIES. TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


I. Introdtsctory. 

28. Data fiw Imperial Table I shows the general distribu¬ 

tion of the population over urban and rural areas, Table III its distribution 
over towns and ullages classified by size of their population, Table IV 
the grouping of towns by classes and the variation in th«r population since 
1881 and Table V the distribution of towns districts and by religion. Of 
the Subsidiary Tables at the end of this chapter, Table I gives the distribution 
of the population between towns and viUages. Table II the number permflle 
of each main religion who lives in towns, Table III the classification of 
towns by population and the percentage of variation and proportion of sexes in 
each class and Table IV the density, percentage of variation and proportion 
of sexes in cities. 

29. D€fimtioru,--ln order to understand the data presented in the 
aboxementioned Tables it is necessary to take careful note of the meaning 
of the three terms employed, viz,, ‘Village,* ‘Town,* and ‘City.* A 'village* 
signifies a well^iefined unit of area known as the Revenue Village which was 
not uninhabited on the census night. The Wns* oi the State consist of 
well-marked urban areas which are either Cantonments or possess some 
sort of municipal government. According to this definition there are in aU 
43 towns in the Stale of which only two, namely. Lashkar and Ujjain, 
have been selected as coming within the definition of ‘city*. Both these 
places (all short of the numerical standard (of a population of a hundred thou- 
^d or more) prescribed for a city, but both are of sufficient importance to 
justify the more detailed presentation of statistics which has been prescribed 
in the case of cities. 


11. Cities. 

30. U^kkar.^ Of the 43 towns, Lashkar is easUy the largest-It is 
the modem capital of the State and has Tor this reason been treated as a 
city at each successive census since 1901. 


L.asnkar as a 


— ^ Uiuiuuea me proper and the 

Lantonment. It is open to question whether at future censuses its belt of 
extra-municipal suburbs and the rapidly gmwmg towns of GwaUorandMorar 
ought not to be also included. The latter are sartUite towns located within 
the orbit of the City. Though not directly dependent on the City they are 
admmtste^ by the City's Municipality and their economic and social life 
ebfe and flows >n accordance with the forces set in motbn in the central 
urban area. Moreover, they owe much of their present size and prosperity 
to their proximity to the City. There is evidence of the thick population 
the W regions of the City graduaUy melting away and their 
chspiaced inhabitants settling themselves in these towns. Two magniflcent 




Cities. 
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roads connect the City with Morar and along these roads buildings are fust 
springing up. It seems highly desirable that at future censuses these two 
towns together with the intervening strip of extra-municipal area should be 
included in the City. Lashkar will then have acquired an unimpeachable 
title to being called a city. 


The City has gone through a series of vicissitudes in the way of 

ups and downs of popula¬ 
tion. In the decade 1901-11 
it lost no less than 45 per 
cent of its population. This 
extraordinary drop was due 
mainly^to the plague which 
was raging in the City at 
the time of the census and 

not only l olM a great number but drove many more away. The 1911 
Census thus entirely failed to afford a true indication of the normal popula¬ 
tion of the City. The increase of 43 per cent at the Census of 1921 was 
therefore not so remarkable as would on the surface appear; and here, too, 
the imposition of the severe inffuenza mortality experienced in 1918-19 
has completely obscured the true extent of the City s revivaL 

It is thus clear that the figures for 1911 and 1921 were secur^ 
under conditions which render their comparison with the results of the 
present census misleading. AU that can be said is that in spite of the net 
g^n of 6|380 during the decade the net population bss to the City since 
1901 still exceeds 1.5,000. 


Year. 

Popalatioo. 

Variation. 

Actual. 

Pt-r cent. 

1881 

88.066 



1891 

104,083 

+ 16,017 

+18*2 

1901 

102.626 

-1.457 

—r4 

1911 

56.187 

- 45.439 

—45-3 

1921 

80.387 

1*24.200 

+ 43*1 

1931 

86,767 

1 6.380 

+ 7*9 


1 Cities. 

Population. 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

decennial 
increase 
per cent. 

1931 

1921 

Indore 

Ujjrin ->• 
Agn 

Jaipur 
Bamda ... 
Lashkar ... 

127,327 

54.650 

229.764 

1 144.179 

112,862 
86.767 

93.091 

43,908 

185.532 

120,207 

94.712 

60,387 

36'a 
24*5 1 
23*8 1 
19*9 1 
19*2 I 
7'9 


increase of 7*9 per cent 
since 1921. It will be of 
interest to compare the rate 
of growth in this and in 
other cities and this is done 
in the marginal statement 
for some of the more im« 
portant neighbouring cities 
for which statistics are 


available. 

which the rale of increase has been less than 10 per cent The decline is 
all the more noticeable because it has occurred in a decade in which no 
calamitous occurrence of any magnitude has disturbed the even course of 
the City’s births and deaths. It would obviously be a mistake to ascribe 
this result wholly to the late effects of the plague and infiuenza epidemics. 
Even aUowing to the fullest extent for the disturbances caused by these 
factors a rate of increase of approximately 8 per cent in a deca^» 
favourable to population growth appears to be unduly low. This ra^er 
exceptional phenomenon poinU to the probability that other and more 
potent influences have also been at work which have in the past operated 
to weaken the City’s momentum of growth. . 
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The city of the elj^htles owed its size and (jrowth to circumstances 
which permitted a larger concentration of the population in the locality than 
modem conditions will support. It was at tliai time an important focus of 
trade-routes and dominated the trade to the interior of the whole of Nor¬ 
thern Gwalior* In ] 879 the extension of a broad-gauge railway from Agra 
with Lasbkar as its extreme southern terminus provided an enormoas 
stimulus to its comiiiercial aclivity. But a few years later the extension 
of the railway towards Jhansi, the construction of the Bina-Baran Railway 
and finally the opening of the various sections of the Gwalior Light Railway 
effected a wide dispersal of the trade of the City* Then followed the 
abolition of *aayar^ or internal customs which by stimulating the growth of 
independent collecting and distributing centres all along the various railway 
routes further reduced the City's area of commercial dominance to extreme¬ 
ly narrow dimensions. The resultant deterioration which first manifested 
itself in 1901 has in the past been completely masked by the more extensive 
and spectacular disturbances caused by the plague and induenza epidemics. 
But the low rate of the City's recovery disclosed by the present census 
makes it plain that there has been a continuous decline in its rate of growth 
from census to census since 1891* In recent years vast developments and 
improveraents have taken place in the City but there has been no industrial 
advancement on a scale sufficient to otiset the effects of its deoommercialba- 
tion 


We may therefore regard it as certain that the lessened rate of 
increase is a reflection of the adverse influences which have been operating 
Dot only to accelerate emigration but also to diminish immigration which 
in former years provided a sulstantial portion of the City's trading com* 
munity. Statistical proof of this statement is difficult, because we have 
no means of ascertaining with accuracy to what degree the changes in the 
rates of migratory movements have affected the trading section of the City's 
population* It isj 1 think, sufficient to point out that the present total of 
9,296 immigrants is too low a figure for a capital City of the siae of Lashkar 
with a large army and an equally large oontingent of civil employees. 

The density of the City according to the area reported by the 
Municipahty is 2iiG91 persons per square mile* The ago and sex composition 
differs very little from the normal and emphasises its non-industrial character* 


The actual numerical 
shown in the mar¬ 
gin. The Hindus, 
though th^y show 
a larger numerical 
increase than the 
'Mufifims, have in¬ 
creased by 6'8 per 
cent only, while the 
'^Muslims show an 


changes in the main religions since 1921 axe 


Actual increase and decrease tu each nJigfort, 

Religion. 

Dj Terence* 

1921.1931 

f +) or 

Hludo 

Mofilim 

Christian 

Foraaui* 

+ 4.135 
+ 2.198 
+ 123 
— 29 

Adalea. 

+1*642 
+ 1*097 
+ 102 
— 31 

FemaJea, 

+ 2,493 
+ 1*1D1 
+ 21 
+ 2 


increase of approximately J8 percent The increase of females 
Hindus is probably due to tlie increased emigratbn of males. 


among 
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The following is the percentage distribution'of the whole popnla* 
tion since 1901* The figures for the 1911 Census have been omitted aa 


Percunlago distribolitm of the popoUtiDp of LasbkaiF 
by reURioii 1901‘31' 


RpUgiou. 

1901 1 

19U 

1921 

1931 

Hindu 

76 

1 -I i.^ 

7i 

74 

Muuritn 

22 

... 

23 ' 

24 

Ja\D 

2 

.** 

1 

1 

Others 

... 


1 

1 


tliey axe abnormal on 
account of the confu¬ 
sion caused by the 
plague epidemic. It 
will be seen that the 
percentage of Hindus 
has diminished by ^ 
per cent since 1901 
while that of Mtis- 


DislnbntioD of eV'ery 1*000 of tho population 
of Laabkar by birtbpleofr, 1921 and 1931* 


1911 


1921 


both these religions show the same fluctuations in the City as in the general 
population of the State* 

The actual distribution of the population according to birthplace 

is shown in the inset for the last 
two censuses* It has already 
been stated that the City has 
long been suffering from di¬ 
minished immigration. Tins 
is quite clear from the table. 
It will be seen that while the 
proponion of the total popula¬ 
tion which has actually been 
born within the State has 
increased from 870 to 892 


Birth place. 

Gwalior Slate 

« ■ ■ 

United Prr>Tincffl3 

*** 

Kajuutana 

*** 

CeniT&l India 


BoEobay 


Fan jab 


Olbet placea iadadiuR 

olbtr countries 



892 

S70 

54 

64 

17 

22 

12 

n 

a 

14 

5 

6 

12 

1 


from the United Provinces and Rajputana is not as large now as it was in 1921* 

Unfortunately, separate blitb and death figures for the City are 
not available. But as far as the results of the special enquiry go it would 
appear that the average number of births and deaths per annum is 3,t>69 and 
2 817 respectively* This means a decennial increase of about 7,900* Since 
the population in the decade has increased by l>,3S0 only we have in some 
way to account for the deficit of approiimatebf 1,*^00* If the birth and death 
estimates were correct this figure would represent the City's loss by 
emigration. But since the method by which the above estimates of births 
and deaths have been arrived at is rather uncertain it is baldly worth while 
to pursue the matter further*. 


31 * is for the first time that Uijain figures as a census city* 

From ancient times a capital city it was the seat of Scindia's Government 
tin the year 1810,. It has had its eclipses in the past but it stiU retains its 
cultural endowment and metropolitan character. The life of its inhabitants 
Is highly urbani 7 .ed and it possesses in an eminent degree the psychological 
mechanism by which a city thrusts itself into the subjective life of its 
inhabitants* It stands astride of important traffic routes and railways and 
is so ancient and sacred that it attracts year by year thousands of pilgrims 
from every pan of the country. In recent years it has found in the cotton 
industry a force that has contributed considerably to its expansion* 
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Its population has increased by 22‘4 per cent since 1921 and by 
as much as 63‘S per cent since 18SL Its density is 11,086 per square mile. 

The population o£ Ujjain is ememely cosmopolitan in character. 
The tmmigration figures for the city show that 37*9 per cent of the population 
are immigrants bom outside the district "and assuming that at least another 
5 per cent are bom in the Ujjain district but outside the city it will be seen 
that no less than 41 per cent of the inhabitants are foreign*bora. Of the 
iamigrants bom outside the State 64 per cent hail from the Central India 
Agency alone, while Rajputana Agency and the United Frounces - contri¬ 
bute 19 and per cent respectively. The high proportion from the Central 
India Agency will cause no surprise if the position of the Ujjain district 
on the map is borne in mind* 


The distribution of every 1,000 
Hindus 
Muaalmans 
Jains 
Others 


persons by religion is as follows r — 


681 

282 


The sex proportion of the city is highly abnormah The proportion 
of females is only 789 to every 1,000 males as compared with 933 in 
the whole district* Such a condition is inevitable in the case of 
manufacturing towms. 


HL Towns, 

32, Number , — There are at this census 43 towns, an increase of 
16 since 1921, Three places included in the 27 towns of 1931 have dropped 
out while 19 new places—15 Municipalities and 4 Cantonments “-have been 
added to the remaining 24. Lashkar and Ujiaiti are the only towns which 
have populations over 50,000* 

Of the 43 towns 23 fulfil the numerical qualification while 20 have 
populations of under 5,000. 

The urban population has risen by 06,829 in the decade. The 
increase is largely due to the inclusion of new towns which bring the 
proportion of urban population up to 325 per raille. If they be excluded the 
increase is only 40,384 or nearly 135 per mille as against 110 in 1921. 
Gwalior is a distinctly agricultural country and many even of the laige 
towns are set m the midst of rich agricultural areas on which they are de¬ 
pendent for their maintenance as business centres. None of these urbanieed 
regions is without its rural residue. The smaller towns are but overgrown 
Villages— a sort of sociological no man^s lands, where urban and rural 
ways of life still contend for mastery. 

33. Towns in the Plain Diviston.^TheTe are 13 towns in this Divisioa. 
The roost progressive is Gwalior which has grown by more frhan fig per tent 
daring the decade. It owes its expansion to the establishment of a Urge 
tanning and weaving mill Thia accounts for its abnorroal sex ratio which 
it 788 females per 1,000 males, 

Morena is also a rising town and is fast coming into importance as a 
trading centre. U shows a considerable gain of population. 


Urbanuatiok* 
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The apparent loss of population In Morar Is due to the reduction in the 
Array. The town proper has probably gained ground. 

The old towns of Gohad and Sheopur show an increase of 16 and 17 
per cent respectively, 

Bhind is prosperous but has not shown much increase during the last 
decade. 


Of the remaining towns ]oura and Ambah are new, Bhander is 
stationary and Subalgarh slightly decadent. 

34. Towns in the NoTiheni Plattau /^tnitf/on.^There are in all 
10 to^vns in this Division of which 6 are new. The increase of 62 per cent 
in Guna is due to the inclusion of the Cantoninent area* 

Sbivpim is growing slowly but Narwar in the same district is 
decadent* 

Chanderi is growing steadily since 1911 but its population Is still less 
than what tt was in 1891, This town Is still noted for the manufac¬ 
ture of delicate fabrics* 


3/), Towns in the Southern Piaieau DivUion ^—Excluding Ujiain there 
are 14 towns in this Division. Of these 4 are new and I is a British 
Cantonment. The most progressive are Khachraud and Bhilsa which have 
grown by 25 and 20 per cent respecdvely. The apparent increase of 44 per 
cent in Agar is due to the inclusion of the Cantonment area. 


Bamagar, Jawad and Nimach are prosperous towns hut ha\e not grown 
much during the last decade, 

Mandsaur vras one of the most flourishing towns of Malwa, but the 
abolition of opium trade and the advent of the railway have hit it very 
severely. The result of these adverse conditions is that its population has 
declined by 40 per cent since 1891* The same remarks apply to Shajapur, 
which has lost BO per cent during the same period. Shujalpur has lost 16 
per cent of its population during the decade. This smart decline is probably 
due to the catastrophic fall in the price of cotton. 

36. Towns in the Uifly Division .—All the 3 towns in this Division 
are new and none of them is of much moment. The largest is Manawar with 
4*311 persons but it is secluded and shows no tendency to grow. The billy 
nature of the country and its isolation Irom railway preclude the growth 
and formation of targe towns. 


IV, Urbartization, 

37* The marginal statement shows the classes of tmvns and their 
number and population. It will be seen that the bulk of the urban population 
(44 per cent) now lives in towns ha^-ing between ,'1^000 and 20^000 Inhabi¬ 


Cluf, 

N amber of lowna. 

PopulalioUi 

11 

5tMJOa-ljO0*O[30 ... 

3 

132,459 , 

Ill 

20.000—50*000 

1 

21,999 

IV 

10,000—20^000 ... 

7 

SO,9m) 

V 

5 000—10,000 ... 

B 

92,964 , 

VI 

UiHiftr 5,000 ». 

20 

66,937 


tants, 33 per 
cent in towns of 
over 50,090, 5'6 
per cent in 
towns of 20,0(j0 
and over and 17 
percent in towns 


having a population of less than 5,000* 
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Between 1921 and 1931 the urban population of the State has 
increased by 32’5 per cent as compared with an increase of 8*3 per cent in 
the rural population. This marked increase is^ of courae* due to the 
inclusion of a large number of new towns, the increase in the cxjinparable 
towns being only 13'9 per cent 


In the State as a whole oat of every 1,000 peraons only 1L2 live 
in towns. The following table and the diagram facing this page exhibit the 
growth in the urban population of each district 


1 

Difllrict. 

Proportton per 1,000 

of urban population 
in 


Proportion per 1,000' 
cf urban pnpulatbii 
to 


1921 

1931 


1921 

1931 

Gwalior Stale ... 
Gird 

Bhiiul 

ToGwarghar 

Sheopur 

Narwar 

97 

360 

38 

27 

74 

41 

tl2 

359 

38 

50 

SC 

61 

BbiLia 

lljjain 

MandHaor 

Shaiapni 

Aoijhf^ra 

41 

36 

178 

156 

66 

74 

65 

2m 

151 

60 

54 


Turning to the figures for the Natural Divisions it will be seen 
that the urban population is considerable only in the Plain Section where the 
inclusion of the City of Ivtshkar brings the proportion of the urban 
population up to 13i per miUe, [f the Cily be excluded it is only a little 
more than 36 per miUe, The second place is taken by the Southern Plateau 
where 127 par mille of the inhabitants live in urban arras. Hera, too. the dty 
of Ujjaln is the determining factor, which, if excluded, sends the jiroportion 
down to 83 per mille. The latter proportion, it will be noticed, is higher than 
the corresponding figure for the Plain Section. The contrast is very striking 
It shoivs, as one would expect, that the diffusion and growth of urbanism 
is more rapid in Malwa than in any other part of the State. Next follows 
the Northern Plateau with an urban population of 68 per mille and lastly 
the Hilly Division with only .^14 par milk. 

The proportion of females per 1.OU0 males in towns is 812 as 
against 88? in the total popuUdon. 


Snbs,d.ary Table II shows that the proportioq of Christians livinB 
m towns ,s ar higher than that of any other religion, being 623 per millf 
Mushms foUow with 446 per mille and then come Jains with 377 per mille 
lastly Hmdus w.th 87 per mille. lu the Southern Plateau and Hilly 
Divisions the proportion of Jains is higher than that of MusUms. 

V. Villages. 

f.. wintry and 

1 hT H ‘he jungly and less fertile tra^ of 

the Hmy and Northern Plateau Divisions the houses are widely scattered 

Rain PbtU of th^ 

together and the houses are more subslantlally buUt. In tracts with a 
pronounced majority of Rajputs most of i, u . 
comooundsandnlf.™ , i.- i.^*^ ii houses have their own 

compounds and often a high wall with one common entrance encloses the 
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dwellings of several different families. In almost every part of the country 
the lower or depressed castes are compelled to live in more or less isolated 
huts at the end of the village. 

The number of villages has increased by SS.’i to The 

average population of a village in the State as a whole is 288 as against 
27o in 1921. The maximum average is 457 in Bhind. Next comes 
Tonwarghar with an average of 447; then a big fall occurs, the next 
highest average being 298 in Gird and Shajapur and the lowest 205 in 
Sheopur. The contrast in this respect between Bhind and Tonwarghar 
and the rest of the districts is most significant. These two districts also 
contain the highest number of the larger type of villages and more than half 
of their total rural population lives in villages of over .500. The tendency of 
the rural population to concentrate in large villages appears to be mainly due 
to the feudal basis of society and to the comparative insecurity of life and 
property which has long been a characteristic feature of these districts. 
It also demonstrates the increasing pressure of the population on the 
soil 
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SrBSlDlAKY TABLE L 

DUtribution of the Population between Towns and Villages. 


j" 

Nataral DiTinioDB 
aad Distncls. 

Average 
POPUI^- 
TIOK PER R 

SVUBIvR 

PER 

MILLH 

E SIDING 

m 

N EUEEF FEE MlLLE OR 

Urban Population ' 
RESIDING iK Towns 

WITH A POPULA' 

TION OF 

Kumrer fee mills 

OF Rural Popula¬ 
tion RESIDING IN 
VILLAGES WITH A 
POPULATION OF 

o 

E- 

1 

> 

a 

? 

o 

H 

S 2 

0,000 1 
ant] 

0.000 

to 

JO .000 

5,000 

le 

1 Cl 000 

tin. i 

drr 

5,000 

kOOO 2 
and , 
over. 

^.000 

to 

KCQC 

500 

ID 

2,000 

Up- 

der 

500 

I 

2 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ll 

12 

13 

Girallw Sttie 

1 

9j9a' 

286] 

112 

888 

391 

20S 

2S5 

IG9 


56 

m 

546 

Natanl OlvUiins, 


1 











1. FJftin 

13.251 

371 

134 

see 

584. 

119 

20fi 

69 


85 

408 

407 

2. NortbeiD PU- 
1 laau. 

5,07fl 

1 

246 

68 

932 

... 

430 

100! 

470 


23 

339 

G38 

3, Sontbei n Pk- 

9.902 

270 

137 

B73 

339 

230j 

325 

106 

... 

49 

344 

607 

teAtL 













4. Hilly 

3,907 

254 

54 

946 


... 

... 

LOCO 


63 

276 

661 

Districts. 













K Gkd 

zi,m 

299 

359 

641 

768 

77 

U4 

31 

... 

45 

428 

527 

2* Bbind ^ 

7,979 

458 

38 

962 


648 

352 

... 

... 

92 

569 

339 

3. ToDwarghsT.^t 

4,625 

44E 

50 

950 

14P 

e-14 

391 

609 

... 

lE^ 

559 

333 

4. Sbeopar », 

6,905 

230 

50 

950 



1,000 



71 

317 

612 

S. Narwar 

4,676 

29( 

61 

935 

... 

531 

... 

46S 

... 

12 

412 

576 

G. letagnib 

5.231 

2dl 

74 

92f 

... 

351 

178 

471 

... 


y 26? 

697 

7. Bhiln 

7.591 

24' 

S 65 

93i 

i' 

m 


IQi 

1 ... 

11 

a 261 

7S 

8. Uiktq 

13.551 

1 38< 

5 2Q1 

79J 

3 65* 


115 

ii 

i 9. 

S ... 

61 

s 32! 

1 605 

9. liRndsanr »» 

8,22. 

S 24^ 

f 15 

84^ 

a - 

37^ 

52 

10 

5 ... 

7' 

7 3i. 

5 536 

tOp Shajapor 

0.73 

6 29 

8 G 

a 94 

s 

... 

1.0 tn 

1 

i 

L 

... 

3 

e m 

S 574 

|ll Amjberfl 

2,90 

7 25 

5 

l| 94 

s *** 



1.00 

- 

1 ‘ 

3 27 

6 661 


Note.—I n calcaiatitkK the proportions ihf popuiitinn of ^ncampipcriitfl, riiilwBF 
popalntlMt, GtCii bag been left oqt of accDpnL^ ^ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Mtimber per mille of each Main Religion who live in Towns. 



Number per mille who live 

IN Towns. 

KuttiraJ Divieionu 
and 

DiBtrjcta. 

c 

o 

s’i ' 

O 

H E 
c 

Pk 

□ 

S 

1 

'5 

d 

« 

b 

U 

1 

JZ 

O 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 ' 

6 

7 

Gwalior Slote 

112 

1 

1 

87 

440 

377 1 

624 

535 

Natural Olvlslons. 







1, Flalu. 

134 

lf>7 

568 

317 j 

342 

594 

, 2. Northern PLateaa 

68 

54 

404 

310 

341 

90 

3^ SoQtUern PJaiean **♦ 

12? 

96 

366 

431 

563 

75S 1 

4. Hilly 

54 

39 

236 

4B6 

li 

... 

Districts. 







L Gird 

359 

304 

737 

655 

914 

954 

2. Bhind^- 

38 

3D 

205 

18B 

1,000 

5 

3. Tonwarghnr 

50 

41 

3IG 

270 


500 

4. Shetipnr 

50 

j 36 

350 

622 

M-i 

167 

5. Narwor 

61 

49 

493 

22 i 

1.000 

1,000 

6. IsaRarli 

74 

59 

1 

359 

:iD8 

47 

7» Bbllan 

65 

54 

187 

' 404 

600 

333 

1 B. 

202 

156 

533 

660 

1 328 

795 

% Mandtaiif 

151 

U3 

44[ 

) 352 

727 

879 

If), Shajapat 

61 

5 43 

2il 

1 2S' 


3§4 

lU Ainjhera. 

5^ 

1 ^ 3^ 

} 28 

s m 

5 

... 


Note.’—O thers include Sikhs dinl ZnfoaadriaiiH* 
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SUBSIDIAICY TABLE Hi. 
Towns ClasslHed by Population. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 
Cities. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

BIRTHPLACE AND MIGRATION, 


1, Introductory. 

39, The mtjvements of the people, so far as they affect the total popu¬ 
lation, have beGo dealt with in Chapter I, and the preseDt Chapter will be 
de\'Oted tnainly to the direction and character of migration. 

In Imperial Table Vt are set oat the statistics of birthplace of all those 
born outside the State and outside the districts where they were enumerat¬ 
ed . Information relatiT?e to the em[grants was communicated by the Pro¬ 
vincial Superintendents for the State na a whole and not for each district. 
At the end of the Chapter will be found four Subsidiary Tables, in which 
the ptomment features of the statistics are given in a summary form* 

40. There are, generally speaking, five different t^pes of m^ation:— 

(1 ) Cmtiidt or minor movements between adjacent villages, which 
only afiect the statistics when the villages are on opposite sides of 
the border between two districts or states. In all the districts, 
this is much the commonest type of migration. In this females 
predominate, as it arises largely from the custom of obtaining a 
wife from another village, 

( 2 ) TempiiTQry^ due to journeys on business, pilgrimages, fairs and 
temporary employment on works. This is almost a negligible item 
on the present occasion. 

f 3 3 Perh^dict which includes the annual harvest time migiations. 
It is a common form in the Bhilsa and Amjhera districts. The 
former and the latter sends ofii; annually a large number 

of labourers just before the harvest time of the ral^i crop. But I 
do not think that these movements have affected the figures of 
the recent census which was taken before the crops were 
ready. 

i 4 1 Sam-permamni, where the natives of one place reside and 
earn their living in another but retain their connection with thdr 
own home, to which they return in old age and at intervals in 
the nr^ time. In this the bulk of migrantis w-ould be men and 
lamihes will be left at home. This form is not very common in 
the State. 


Typa« fif Mien- 
tioa. 




■ffsctiniE 
trail on. 
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(5) Permantntf where owing to overcrowding or to permanent attrac¬ 
tion of some other place people abandon their native home and 
settle elsewhere. It is improbable that there is ranch migration 
of this kind within the State, though doubtless the Marwari 
settlers in the Malwa districts and a large proportion of the culti¬ 
vators in the Bhilsa district fall within this category. 

The census statistics make no distinction between these different types 
of migration, but the relative proportion of the sexes, the distance of the 
district of enumeration from the district of birth and local knowledge of 
the conditions prevailing in the various tracts afford important indications 
which enable us to draw certain inferences. 

41, Since the census statistics refer necessarily only to the distribution 
of the population on a particular day, the volume of temporary and periodic 
migration must depend largely on the circumstances of that particular date. 
These circumstances may be briefly summarised as follows :— 

(i) The trade depression, w^hich set in towards the close of the last 
decennium and which was in full force at the time the census was 
taken, has been the controlUng factor m the distiibution of the 
populabon. The distress caused by this disaster has touched ah 
the classes of the people from the highest to the lowest. Thus 
marriagnaj which, as a ruk, swell the volume of short distance 
migration, huve been less numerous than usual Also, owing to 
the dislocation in trade and general financial stringency, the tiny 
migratory streams of businessmen and labourers, which in former 
years flowed in from the ^-arious parts of the country and ran in 
criss-cross currents all over the State, have all been choked up. 

(t() The last census foUnwing on the heels of a severe inflaenza epidem¬ 
ic showed a diminished population. Since then, there has been 
a rather abnormal increase in the population of the State, and fliis 
is also one of the causes of the ^^ariation in the proportional figures 
of migration on this occasion, 

II. JVligration— General 

4E. Subsidiary Table IV of Chapter 1 sho^vs that In 1931 there were 
in Gwalior 28i,ft50 immigrants and that £9 6 ,6 84 persons born in the State 
were enumerated in places be>'oad the State territory. The total popula¬ 
tion of the State is 3,5231^70 j so that the j>ercentage of the foreign-born 
is nearly 8 as compared with nearly 11 at the preiinous census. On the 
other hand, the emigrants are more numerous by 7*948 on the present 
occasion but their proportion to the actual population has receded from 9 
per cent in 1921 to 8'4 per cent in 1931. It is clear th.'it there Is a loss as 
between immigrants and emigrants of 15,134 persons as compared with 
the gain in 1921 of 3,701. 
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111* Intertml Migration- 

43» The following stHtenient shows the constitution of the pop^tion 
of the St:ite ;iccordiag to birthplajce at the last two censuses 


Birthplaces of persomi sml prupdrtion par 1,000 to iht* Intql popalMlon. 


Actual figiirea. | 

Proportion per 
1,DDQ. 


1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 ’ 

Populutlou enumemted. 

3,523,070 

3.195,476 

1,000 

1,000 

1. Bam in GwalioT Stalo ... 

(a) In dlatiict at enumt^r^itioii ■» 1 
(fr) In contifinons dislrkta 
tc) In olkeir dintriota 

3,2+1.520 

3,153.583 

52.856 

34.981 

2,902,067 

2.754.185 

75338 

72,044 

920 

895 

15 

10 

908 

862 

24 

22 

2, Born in other ptodneea 
(a) In uonl^aonN pins 
(ij In other pans 

281,350 

267.748 

13.602 

292.716 

1 283,074 

9,642 

80 

76 

4 

92 

89 

3 

3, Born otitsiJa India 

200 

'| 693 

1 

^06 

‘2 

. 


These ngures speajt lor Laemwaive:!. wlai 
of every hUOO persons 882 were born in the district in which they were 
enumeraied. In 1931, the proportion of persons so bom has risen to 895, 
At the same time, the proportions of those bom in the contiguous and other 
districts of the State and of persons bom eUew'here show a marked decline. 
It is obvious, therefore, that immigration has considerably decreased and 
the number of the home-bom has proportionately increased. The slight 
increase in the proportion of immigrants belonging to the distant parts of 
the Indian provinces is due to the mrtiix of settlers in tiie newly opened 

areas of the State. 

\ striking feature of the above table is the smallness of the numb^ 
which moves and the limited area within which it rao^^. Moreover, mu^ 
of this movement is mere oscillation -the passing to and fro of ^rned 
females and’ casual visits of guests and relations on ceremonial occasions. 

-\n analysis of the internal mo^'eraent between the four Natural 


i;aUiTia Diviflian. 

Par cent homa- 
botn to total 
popiiIatlatiK 

Per Mill horn within 
the aJjoining: tract to 
total popaJalion. 

Plain 

Northern PUleait 

Southern Pittlcaii — 

9r8 

04 8 

840 

a6‘6 

2^8 

21 \ 
25 

10 


These Bgures show - 

Plateau and the Hilly area than in the other two Divisions. This is quite 
natural Since most of the migration takes place betw,^en contiguous 
areas a Large compact area like the northern portion of the State is likely 

to contain r larger percentage of the home-bom than the Malwa district 

and tile HiUy district of Amjhera, where there is much intermingling o 

boundaries with other states. f ^i^hrTrt 

The diagram opposite shows the proportion per cent of the district 
and foreign ‘borti in each district. 
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44, The following ta.ble show-s the proportion per 10,000 of the popula¬ 
tion bom in each district wbo were resident in the several districts on 
the census day :— 


Binb piece- 

District in which ansiDENT. 

Gird. 

Bhicd, 

Touwarghar. 

Sbwpur- 

Narwar, 

tffig&rli, 1 

1 

2 

J 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Gird 

9.6 U 

43 

100 

10 

44 

36 

Bhind 

i3l 

9,754 

73 

2 

3 

9 

Toawarsbar 

1 

134 

76 

9.703 

44 

7 

12 

Sbeopar 

26 

7 

85 

9J66 

77 

16 

Nerwar 

120 

3 

12 

45 

9,632 

153 

Isagaih 

10 

2 

1 

3 

89 

9,811 1 

Bhilm 

3 

1 

I 

1 

3 

+3 

Ujjain 

U 

1 

14 

... 

1 

3 

Meadeaur 

4 


1 



2 

SbajapTir 

6 

2 

1 


1 

3 

Amlhera 

2 


1 


1 

26 


Birthplace. 

Distmict in which rbsidrnt. 

Bbiba* 

Ujjain 

llondaBar. 

yhajapuT- 

1 

Amjhf'Ta* 

Tiitei, 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Gird 

66 

45 

25 

14 

3 

10,000 

Bhiad 

10 

12 

1 

5 

D 

10,000 

Tonverghar 

la 

4 

2 

4 

1 

10,000 

Sheopar ,,, 

8 

B 

2 

3 

2 

10,000 

Neiwar 

36 

4 

1 

3 

1 

10,000 

laagerb 

51 

17 

2 

13 

2 

10,000 

bhllsa 

9,910 

15 

1 

15 

1 

10,000 

Ujjaiii 

3 

9,836 

28 

82 

20 

10,000 

Macdeaur 

1 

63 

9,899 

16 

14 

10,000 

Shejapar 

2 

155 

9 

9,819 

2 

10,000 

Amibum ,r. 

1 

45 

3 

8 

9,913 

iOjOOQ 


It will be seen that Atii]hora had the highest proportion of those born 
within her boundaries fitUl resident therein at the date of the census 
while Gird had the lowest proporlion so resident. This fcvble furnishes 
an indication of the extent and direction of the outflow of ^lopulation frorn 
the district of birth to other districts in the State, 
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An mteresting view of the effect of the intermigratioa of the diflirict* 
bom is given io the following Uible^ which shows for any given district the 

Net Migration of the District-born as on the 
26th February 1932. 


District from or 
Cowbjcli net Rail) 

Dl STRICT WHICH flAS EXPEBlBNCED NET CAIN OR UiSS (GAIS 
DEKOTBD BY + ; LOSS HT — )- 

or loss of native 
born populfttiot] 
iia4 arieen* 

Ginj. 

8limd. 

TmiwarKhar* 


Narwar- 

tsafudi. 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Gird 


-3,940 

__ 

1,528 

+■ 

16 

—3.376 

+ 7S2 

Bbind 

+ 3.940 

i-k" 

+ 

307 


10 

— 5 

+ 3D4 

Toikwarghiir.. 

+ 1,528 

— 307 


* 

+ 

521 

— 197 

+ 389 

Sboopar 

— 16 

— 10 

— 

521 


... 

— 830 

+ 100 

Narwu *♦+ 

+ 3.376 

+ 5 

+ 

197 

+ 

030 


+ 2,534 

ISBRfirfa 

— 782 

— 304 

— 

389 

— 

100 

—2,534 


Bhilrs 

—2,001 

— 411 

— 

433 

— 

94 

— 987 

—1,221 

Ujjaia 

— h059 

^ 451 

+ 

316 

— 

92 

— 159 

— 604 

Maodsanr 

— 714 

— S4 

— 

64 

— 

16 

— 42 

— 35 

Shajapnr 

^ 252 

_ 07 

— 

101 

j - 

2S 

^ 103 

— 372 

Amjhera »- 

— 6 

— U 

— 

12 

— 

29 

_ 26 

+ 285 

Total 

+ 3.954 

—5,570 

- 

2.328 

+1,018 

—a .259 

+ 2*161 


District from or 
to which net gain 
ar IcHBof Dative 
bora ponttlatbo 
haJ ariaen. 

District which hab exprribncrd net gain or loss (Gain 

CB NOTED BV + t LOSS BY — )» 

Bbilea. 

Ujjain. 

MnndBaur. 

Shnjapar. 

Amjbt^ra. 

L 

0 

9 

10 

U 

12 

Gird 

Bhitid 
Tonwuebar 
bheripQT .i.. 
Narwar 
iBBgtrh 

Bbilea >1,* 

Ujjain 
MandsatJl: 
hhajaptir ■» 
Anajliera 

Total 

+ 3,001 

+ 411 

+ 433 

+ 94 

^ 987 

+ l,Z21 

^ 181 

— 8 

— 220 

^ 66 

+ 1.059 

+ 451 

— 3L6 

+ 92 

+ 159 

+ 604 

+ IB1 

+ 502 

+ I.84T 

— 58 

+ 714 

+ 54 

+ 64 

+ IG 

+ 42 

+ 36 

+ S 

502 

— *” 302 

— 280 

+ 252 

+ 87 

T 101 

+ 

+ 103 

+ 372 

+ 220 

— 1,847 

+ 302 

+ 70 

+ 6 

+ 11 

+ 12 

+ 29 

+ 2S 

— 285 

+ 66 

+ 58 

+ 2S0 

— 70 

+ 4*732 

+ 4.521 

— 150 

+ 312 

+ 133 1 


difference between the number bom in other districts who were resident m 
that district and the number bom in'that district triio were resident in other 


districts. 

The district with the greatest net gnin was Bhilsa, the total being 4,Taaj 
while Karwar with a total of was the greatest net loser. Ujjain was 

the only district which exhibiteii a net gain from all the otha: districts except 
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CilAPTKR IIL—HJBTiipUciE a«d Migeation. 


Tonwarghar and Amjhera—the loss in either case being due to marriage 
custom. On the other band, Narwar was the only district which has 
eiperienced a net loss to al! the others. The largest net gains by one district 
from another were 

1. 3,940 persons by Gird fiom Bhind, 

2. 3,576 persons by Gird from Narwafi 

3» 2^534 persons by Isagarh from Nanvar, and 

4. 2,001 persons by Bhllsa from Gird, 

The above two tables make it clear that the direction of the Internal 
movement is from north to souths It is also manifest from the figures that 
the Bhind, Tonwarghar and Narwar districts have larger populations than 
they can support. The outflow of emlgnints from these districts is much 
larger than the above figures indicate. The following figures give some idea 
of the extent to which these districts have contributed to the number of the 
Gwalior.bom, who have been enumerated in the adloining foreign territory 


DifllrLot or Btate- 

Emigrants Irom 
Gwalior. 

fnuBigmntfi to 
GwalioCi 

Loss. 

Dbolpur ... ... 

6.596 

4.405 

2491 

l^ciiab .** ..I ... 

11,469 

9,037 

h632 

Jhalawar ... ... 

6,036 

3,412 

3,624 

JalaQTi ... 

7,723 

4.72i 

3,D03 

EUnrab 

9,550 

5,041 

3,709 

Wm-M -m^k 

7,274 

6,426 

348 


IV, External Migration, 

45. Migratii^n to and from Central India Agenty Stairs >—This 
State obtains most of its immigrants from the states of the Central 
India Agency. There are to be found in the State 130,984 persons born in 
these states against 184,617 enumerated in 1921. The great majority of 
these immigrants are, of course, found in our border districts of the Malwa 
Division. Indoro alone contributes 36,002 to the districts of Ujjain, Mand- 
saur, Shajapur and Amihera, From Bhopal there are 23,0f»S irnmigrantB, 
of whom more than half are found in Bhilsaand about one-third in Shajapur, 
Daria sends 12,859, of whom two-thirds are found in the Gud district. Dhar 
contributes 1! ,149, of whom more than two-thirds are found in the im* 
mediately contiguous district of .Amjbera, The excessiin proportion of 
female to male immigrants shows clearly enough that immigration is of the 
casual type due to marriage custom. 

The State sends a much larger stream of emigrants to Central India 
states. The total number of such emigrants is 184.617 or 19,169 more than 
in 1921. Of these emigrants, 59,601 were enumerated in Indore, 17,271 in 
Bhopal, 12,761 in Datia and Ifi,556 in Dhar. Altogether, the State gives 
53,633 more persons to the Central India states than it receives compared 
wth 36,836 in 1981. The reason for this is that our Malwa districia, with 
















External UiG&AnoNi 
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'vrhich much of the Inlrerchafige goes on are so situated as to favour emigra,- 
tion. Every one of these districts is bordered by a nambet of sitiaU states and 
there is continual movem^t to and fro between these states and the con¬ 
tiguous Gwalior territory. In conditions such as these it is almost inevitable 
that the territory wth a larger population and a larger and scattered area 
should giv'e more than what it takes from the amaller surrounding units. 
Moreover, the capital towns of most of these states lie so close to our border 
as to attract from our territory at all times of the year a considerable contin¬ 
gent of labourers, businessmen and other casual visitors. 

Migration to and from Rajpuiana Sfaiet ^—^Tbe Rajputana states 
come second in regjard to the supply of immigrants. Xheir number on the 
present occasion is 76,480 against 78,(168 in 1921. As usual, it is to the 
contiguous parts of the State that they chiefly resort. Malwa districts get 
about 45,000, BhUsa 6,000 and Sheopuc and Isagarh 8,000 each. Taking 
the State figures we find that Mewar comes first, giving some 14,000 persons, 
females b©ng in excess by about 28 per cent. Then follows Jaipur with 
15,699, males predominating. Tonk comes next with 12,378, females being 
in excess, Kotah stands fourthj it gives us 9.837, of whom the districts of 
Sheopur, Narwar and Isagarh take about 7,000 between them. Females are 
in excess here also. 

The number of the residents of the Gwalior State enumerated in the 
Rajputana states is now 46,601 aa against 53,045 in 1921, Of these, 11,000 
are found in Kotah, 10,000 in Tonk, 3,500 in Mewar and only 442 in Jaipur. 
Females are in excess in almost every case. The net gain to the State is 
29,879 persons by this interchange of population. 

mgralion lo and froia tht Dniud iVwWw.-The interchange 
of population with the United Provinces leaves the number of the inhabit- 
ants of the State pracdcaJly nnalterod. The total number of immigtants 
from British ihstricts is 50,S8S ag^st .i9,031 in 1921. Of the former, 
33,000 ate found in the immediately contiguous districts of the 

State, Gird, Bhind and Tonwarghar. This migration is due to 

marriage custom snd the females, as usual, greatly exceed the males. Of 

the total emigrants, numberiiig 47,335, 14,000 are found in Jhanm, 9,000 in 
Etowah and 7,000 in Agra. Here also females predominate. 

Migradon lo and from other Provinces and Siatu.—lhe Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, Bombay and the Punjab, all send to the State a respectable 
number of immigrants, touUing some 15,000, Bombay receives nearly 
2 000 persons from the State, the Central Provinces 8,800 and Punjab 1,500. 
The mlgratton between the State and other provinces and states IS 

unim portant. 
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CHAPTER III.— ButTUPLACE and Miobation. 


MlfraUoo ia 
tli« Natural Di- 
vlaloua aad Ola. 
tricu. 


46. The number of immigrants to Gwalior from other parts of India 
according to the present census is i81,8.50. Of these, nearly 60 per cent 
were enumerated in the Southern Plateau, ^5 jier cent in the Plaini 8 per 
cent in the Northern Plateau, and only 7 per cent in the Hilly Dhision. Of 
the districts, only two, I’ir,, Ujjain and Sheopur, show an increase in the 
number of immigrants since the last census; in Mandsaur, Shajapur and 
Tonwarghar the number remains pactically unaltered, whUe in the remain- 
ing six immigrants are less numerous now than they were ten years ago. 
Unfortunately, separate emigration figures for the districts are not a\'ailable 
and therefore it is not possible to determine the extent of the gain or loss 
to each district 1^ migration. 


Tb« Dcatlua* 
tloB« of tbo 
BBlfrauu. 


47. The number of the Gwalior-bom enumerated in other parts of 
India was 296,684. Of these, 62 per cent were enumerated in the Central 
India Agency states, 16 per cent in the United Provinces, 16 per cent in 
the Rajputana states, 3 per cent in the Central Provinces and the remaining 
3 per cent in other parts of India. Compared to 1921, we have on this 
occasion lost more to Bombay, Central Provinces and the Central India 
states, whUe we have given 7,000 less to the Rajputana states. 


V. General Conclusions. 

48. It now remains to summarise the results of the foregoing 
sion. The pressure of hard times is, in the main, responsible for the diminu. 
tion in the volume of migration. The balance ol migration has, at no 
time, been much in favour of Gwalior j and, on the present occasbn, as be¬ 
tween immigrants and emigrants, an actual loss of 15,134 persons has been 

recorded as compared with a gain in 1921 of 3.701. The reasons for this 
are;— 

Firstly, there is a continuous outflow of population from the heavily 
populated districts of Bhind, Tonwarghar and Narwar to the neighbouring 
territory and to Calcutta and other industrial and commercial towns j and 

Secondly, our Southern or Malwa Division, where movement is most 
active, IS by reason of its geographical position an emigration region. Every 
single district of thU Division is encircled by foreign territory and, in most 
cases, the boundaries are so intermingled, the Unes of communication so 
highly developed .and the populatbn so advanced and mobile that, in any 
circumstances, there wiU always be, at aU times of the year, a very large 
outward movement from this tract. Much of this movement is of a casual 
nature and, therefore, calls for no further comment 
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As elsewhere m India, the bulk of the movement is of the dioit-dis- 
tanca type, its volume being dependent always on marriage custom and tbe 
degree of social intercourse subsisting between tbe populations of the adja. 
cent tracts. Semi-permanent and permanent roigratioo is found in any 
volume only in the cities of Lashkat and Ujiain and the district of Bhilsa- 

From outeide the Stute, we receive four main streams of immigtatiDn, 
from the Central India Agency states, Rajputana states, United Frovmces 
and from the Central Provinces. To these areas tve also send equaUy volu¬ 
minous outward streams of emigrants, which run almost parallel to the 
inward streams. In all these cases, the figures both of immigrants and 
emigrants show an esoess of females intficating that the migration is, to a 
cfflisiderable extent, of the “marriage" type. 
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CHAPTER III.— Birthplace and Migration. 


SUBSIDIARY 

Immigration (Actual 


BORN 


Nator&l ) DiTuions 
and Diatriclf 
where enamerated. 

Districts and Natural 
Divisions. 

Contignona Districta 
in the State. 

Other 

ToU!. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Gwallar State 

3^41.520 

1.745,984 

1,495,536 



• •• 

••• 

Natural Divisions. 








1. Plain 

1,208.164 

670.029 

538,135 

7,802 

3.130 

4.672 

4 , 354 ’ 

2. Northern Plateaa. 

789.702 

417.507 

372,195 

6,144 

3,552 

2*592 

3,229 

3. Soathern Plateao. 

l.OfillK 

^3,292 

498>838 

4,699 

2,771 

1,928 

14.975 

4. Hilly 

138j679 

71.032 

67,647 


• •• 

... 

1,642 

Unspecified Gwalior... 

12,968 

8.181 

4,787 

• •• 

••• 


- 

Districts. 








1. Gird ... 

314.430 

174,325 

140,105 

15,266 

7,797 

7,469* 

1,297 

2. Bhind 

398.495 

222,538 

175,957 

4,091 

1.1G7 

2,924 

732 

3. Tonwarghar 

348.255 

196,118 

152.137 

7,335 

2,817 

4,518 

3.443 

4. Shaopar 

122.986 

66.063 

56,923 

3.723 

1,797 

1.926 

267 

5. Narwar 

385.524 

204,189 

181.335 

5,972 

2,956 

3,016 

1,411 

6. Isagarb 

394,490 

208,983 

185,507 

6.947 

3,211 

3.736 

4,731 

7. Bhilsa ^ 

191.694 

101,606 

90.088 

2 057 

980 

1.077 

5.685 

8. UiJain 

335,589 

178,223 

157,366 

4.656 

1.889 

2,767 

8,063 

9. Mandiaor 

228.487 

121,681 

106,85(S 

... 


••• 

3.745 

10. Shajapnr 

295,054 

157,190 

137.864 

2.809 

988 

1,821 

3.965 

11. Amjhera 

138.679 

71,032 

67,647 



... 

1,642 
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TABLE L 
- Figures ). 


I2I 




ContumoaB Pro vincas 

Non-wjDtiBUCHifl Provincea 

Oataide 

ports of tbe State- 

01 

States. 


or States. 


Indio. 











i 

UalfiB 

FemateB. 

Total. 

MelIcb- 

Femalea. 

Total, 

Malefl. 1 

^Bmales. 

'd 

o 

"3 

B 









H 1 


b 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

[4 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 



26,7748 

113,179 

154,559 

13,602 

7,725 

5,877 J 

£00 1 

43 

1 

57 

3,171 

1.163 

64.583 

34,648 

39,935 

4,737 

3,806 

1,931 

72 

49 

23 

1.959 

1.270 

22,810 

9,580 

13,238 

989 

500 

489 

15 

13 

2 

B,621 

6,354 

1,49,13+ 

63,536 

85,598 

19,347 

11,378 

7,969 ' 

no 

78 

32 

920 

722 

I4t907 

6,097 

8,810 

4,035 

2,359 

2,476 

3 

3 



■»# 







b1>4 

«, 


746 

551 

24,25+ 

10,457 

13,807 

9,485 

4,556 

4,920 

63 

44 

19 

1 

495 

237 

10,829 

2,570 

8,259 

4,077 

1,444 

2,633 

... 

... 


. 2,326 

1.117 

2.80+ 

1.175 

1,629 

7,004 

2,319 

5,485 

7 

4 

3 

141 

126 

4,421 

1,057 

2.564 

5,635 

3.066 

2,569 

2 

1 

1 

929 

482 

3,691 

1,228 

2,463 

4,986 

2.353 

3.733 

2 

ww* 

2 

2.750 

1,981 

9,222 

3,423 

5,794 

5,903 

3,171 

2.737 

13 

13 

... 

3,542 

2,141 

21,523 

9.629 

U,893 

14,329 

7,326 

7.003 

1 

1 


4.550 

3.513 

35,149 

14,489 

20,660 

22,471 

12.101 

10,370 

33 

22 

11 

1,790 

1,955 

25,257 

9.612 

15,645 

14.630 

7,217 

7.413 

47 

33 

14 

2.245 

1.720 

29,765 

10,929 

18,836 

5,358 

3,611 

1,747 

29 

22 

7 

920 

722 

14,907 

6,097 

1 8,810 

' 4,335 

2,359 

2,476 

3 

3 

- 
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CHAPTEH ! 1 L—Birte!PLACE and MigratiOK, 


SUBSIDIARY 
Em[£^ation (Actual 


KtitQTa] Diriaions 

Lind DiBtricta of Birtb* 

K N tJM E - 

Diatricta and Natural 1 
Divisiotia. 

ContiBaona Digtiicta and 
Nalnnil Di^iHlons. 

Other 

Total, 


Feinalna* 

Total* 

Maicfl, 

Famaliia. 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

Gwolbrjtsts 

3.241,520 

1,745*984 

1,495,536 


.** 


kkii 

Natural DivbJous. 








1. Plain 

1.208,164; 

670,029 

530*135 

4.969 

3,063 

1,906 

7*275 

2. Norihcrn Plateau, 

769,702' 

417*507 

372*195 

12,501 

5*901 

6*600 

120 

,1. SouthERi Platfau, 

1,062.130 

563*292 

498338 

1*175 

409 

686 

a*634 

4- Biily... 

138,679 

71*032 

67,647 

... 

■ M- 

... 

1*213 

UnapeciQeil Gwalior 

12,968 

8.l8i 

4*787 




*., 

Dl»tricU. 








1, Gird 

314,430 

174,325 

140,105 

6*438 

3,443 

S*995 

6*168, 

2. Bbinil 

398,493 

222,330 

175,957 

8,338 

3*306 

5,032 

1,716 

3, Tonwargbar 

^48,25 5 

196,118 

152,137 

9,077 

4*605 

4*472 

1,549 

4* Sbeopnr 

122,986 

66*063 

56.923 

2*356 

1,053 

1J0-; 

590 

5* Narwiit 

385,52+ 

204,189 

181,535 

12,712 

5,587 

7*12. 

i' 1,999 

6, iBogarli 

394,490 

208.983 

185,507 

5.634 

2,411 

3*21f 

1,964 

7, Bbilat 

191*694 

101,606 

904)88 

636 

3W 

52' 

893 

8e Uj]Ain 

33S.5B9 

178,223 

I57,36i 

2*805 

98^ 

1,82 

2.791 

9. MundBaur 

229*487 

131*681 

106,80t 


— 


2*330 

IOl ^bajtipDr 

295*054 

157J9( 

)| 137*16^ 

+*65e 

1.681 

* 2.76 

7 795 

^ li. Amjhera 

138*679 

7t,o:ii 

i 67,64: 




1*213 


Note,-A, the fignre, (or emifrants h>ve Mro rreoleHi only for Iho ,hola Stal* the 
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CHAPTER III,—Birthplace and Migration. 
SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Migration between Natural Divisions 
(Actual Fibres compared with 1921.) 


Natoral Division in 
wkich born. 

Number Enumerated in Natural Division. 

Plain. 

Northern Plateaii 

Southern 

Plateau. 

HiUy. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Gwalior State 1931 


1,220,320 

— 799,075 

1.081,804 

140;321 

1921 

• •• 

1.103,764 

725354 

957.145 

115,304 

Plain 1931 

• •• 

1,208,164 

4,969 

7,107 

158 

1921 

• •e 

1,094,200 

23,236 

44.065 

1.781 

Morthora Piateao 1931 

••• 

7,802 

789.702 

4.'699 

120 

' 1921 

• •• 

7,782 

701,004 

9,253 

94 

Soothem Plateaa 1931 

... 

1,566 

1,175 

1.062.120 

1,068 

1921 

... 

1,628 

1,578 

903,555 

1,017 

Hilly 1931 

••• 

40 

379 

794 

138.679 

1921 

• •• 

154 

36 

272 

112,457 

Unspecified Gwalior 

♦•a 

2,748 

2,850 

7.074 

297 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Migration between Gwalior State and Other Parts of India. 


Pfovinca or State. 

Immigration 

TO 

GwAuoa State. 

1931 

1921 

Varia* . 
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2 

3 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AGE. 
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I. Introductory. 

49. In the foregoing chapters, discussion has, in the main, been 
confined to the geographical distribution of the population; we now pass on 
to an examination of the texture of that \*a8t mass. With the object o( 
throwing all possible light on this aspect of the question, the bare census 
totals, not only of the State and its Natural and Administratwe Divisions 
but also of the various sections of its population, ha\'e been so expressed in 
statistical form as to exhibit the characteristic differences in regard to ages, 
sex proportions, castes and religious beliefs, marital conditions, literacy, 
languages spoken,etc., etc. The present chapter deals with the statistics of 
age, but its scope is limited to a consideration of the main conclusions which 
may be drawn from the figures on the subjects of the length of life, the 
fertility of the people and the changes in their age distribution. Age in 
relation to sex, marriage, literacy and infirmities is discussed in the chapteis 
on those subjects. 

.*>0. The statistics, we are here concerned with, are contained in 
Imperial Table Vll, which-gives the age distribution of the total population 
and of the adherents of each religion in the State as a whole and in each 
district Similar information for a number of selected castes is given in 
Table VIIP. At the end of this chapter are ten Subsidiary Tables. Of 
these, the first seven have been deduced from Imperial Tables VII and VTII 
and the remaining three have been compiled from the statistics of births and 
deaths as recorded by the Medical Department. 

51. At previous censuses, the form of enquiry on the Census Schedule 
was that of asking the age last birthday. On the present occasion this was 
amended by asking the age nearest birthday* If this was not known with 
accuracy, as it was not by a vast majority of the population, the age as 
given to the enumerator was accepted and entered. But, if the answer gh-en 
was manifestly absurd, the enumerator was instructed, to use his discretion 
and to try and fix the age with reference to some well-known occurrence. 
The age of infants under six months old was entered as zero and of those 
bom between the 1st of January and the 26th of February was entered as 
doable zero. The latter is an innovation, and the reason for introducing it is 
that the record of ages is practically completed in the course of the 
preliminary enumeration and that no allowance is made for the period which 
intervenes between the preliminary census and the actual census night The 
result is that the group representing those aged six months or less comprises 
the survivors of the births that have taken place during the eight months 
immediately preceding the actual census. This error affects the entire age 
retnm, but its effect is prominent only in respect of the earliest age-group, 
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since at any subsequent age the gain by transfer from a higher age will tend 
to be offeet by a similar compensating transfer to the age next belcw. With 
the object of minimizing, as far as possible, the effect of this error 1 have 
tried to ascertain (1) the number of the survivors of the births occurring 
between the 1st January 1931, and the census day and (2) the number of 
deaths occurring in the same period among children aged 0-1. If we 
deducted the former figure (i. e., the number aged double zero) from the 
total of the group 0-1 and added to the result the latter figure, we should 
get approximately the population aged 0-1, as it stood on the 1st January, 

1931. It is obvious that the figure so obtained would be nearer the mark 
than the one comprising all the children who were anything from one day 
to 14 months old on the census day. This is a point on which I shall hav^ 
more to say when 1 come to deal with the ages of childhood. 

In some provinces, an attempt has been made to reduce the incidence 
(rf the above-mentioned error by requiring the enumerators to enter the 
ages as they would be on the census night. Such perfection was, I regret, 
beyond attainment ‘m our case. „ 

II. Factors Influencing Age Distribution. 

52. The age distribution is perhaps the most important division of a (1) Birthiand 
population. In normal circumstances, this distribution is in the main 
governed by the forces of birth, death and migration. The last being a 
negligible factor in our case, the age distribution of the Gwalior population 
is nothing more than a distribution resulting from the effects of the two 
biological forces of birth and death operating jointly over practically the 
whole of the preceding century. The population ranges from age 0 to ages 
beyond 90, so that the numbers in the various age categories in 1931 repre¬ 
sent the survivors of the births that have occurred between 1831 and the 
date of the present census. Thus it is the variations in the numbers bom 
in successive years and the subsequent range and variability of the mortality . 
rate for each age-group, that are the ultimate determinants of the present 
age distribution. 

Prof. Karl Pearson, adopting the ‘‘Vision of Mirza" conception, has 
painted a vivid picture illustrating the influence of the lethal forces of 
Nature on human mortality. According to him, there are five groups of 
diseases, those of infancy, childhood, youth, middle age and old age. These 
he typifies as five Deaths shooting with different weapons and with different 
degrees of precision at the procession of human beings crossing the Bridge 
of Life. The first Death is a marksman of deadly aim. He takes a large 
toll, smashing the lives of the bora as well as those of the unborn with the 
bones of their ancestors. The second Death, which shoots at childhood, 
is less destructive. His extremely concentrated fire enables us to pass 
it by without appalling loss. The third and the fourth marksmen, 
who shoot at youtl) and middle age, ply less accurate weapons and are not 
\‘ery destructive. The last Death is a supreme Destroyer. While aiming 
at old age he sometimes hits youth. None escapes his tire. There is, ^ 
according to Pearson, in the case of each of the five periods of life a perfectly 
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regular distribution of the chances of deattu Hia own coonnj^ta on the 
point are signihcanL He says:— 

"Artistically we no longer think of Death as striking chaotically, we 
regard his aim as perfectly teguiax in the main, if unpredictable 
in the individual instance. It is no longer the Dance of Death 
which pictures for us Death carrying off indiscriminately the 
old and the young, the rich and the poor, the toiler and the idler, 
the babe and its grandsire. We see something quite different, 
the cohort of a thousand tiny mites starting across the Bridge of 
Life and growing in stature as they advance till at the far end of 
the bridge we see only the grey beard and the ^lean and slippered 
pantaloon,' As they pass along the causeway the throng is more 
and more thinned^ five Deaths axe posted at different stages of the 
route alongside the bridge and with different skewness of aim 
and different weapons of precision they fire at the human target till 
none remains to reach the end of the causeway—the limit of life.*' 

33. This fanciful conception of Pearson's needs a little amplification, 
before it can be made to depict the special features of the Indian age 
conditions. In this country, two more menaces to life—'famines and epidemic 
diseases—super-impose their InQuence on the population through the medium 
of births and deaths. These scourges, to expand Pearson's metaphor, 
keep loitering about the Bridge of Life and from time to time sirih 
chatfticaiij/ at a considerable range of ages, often depleting certain selected 
batches of the population, as they progress over the successive stages of their 
journey from infancy to old age. During the past decennia, the heavy mortal¬ 
ity and the dramatic variations in the birth rate, associated with famines 
and pestilence have upset so completely the broad orderliness of the age 
distribution of the population that, in spite of the proverbial inaccuracy of the 
Indian age returns, it is even to this day possible to trace to some extent the 
aftermath of these visitations. 

Famine, it is well known^ reduces births and affects persons at the 
extremes of life more than persons in middle age and men more than women 
With the last point I need not now deal, as discussion of it will be more in 
place in the chapter on Sex. With regard to the first and second points, 1 
cannot do better than quote the following passage from the India Census 
Report of 1901;— 

**When a tract is afflicted by famine the mortality rises in a greater or 
less degree according to the severity and duration of the calamity and 
the effectiveness of the measures taken to mitigate it AH sections of the 
population, however, are not equally affected; the very old and the very 
young Euffer most, while those in the prime of life sustain only a comparative¬ 
ly small diminution In their numbers. 

**Consequently at the close of the famine, the population consists of an 
unusually small proportion of children and old persons and of a very large 
proportion of persons in the prime of life, i. at the reproductive ages. For 
some years, therefore, in the absence of any fresh calamity, the growth of 
the population is ver>' rapid. The number of persons capable of adding to 
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the population not having been affected, the actual number of births is very 
little less than before the famine, but the proportion calculated on the dimi> 
nished population is much greater and so too is the excess of births over 
deaths, as the latter are much below the average in a population consisting 
of an imusually large proportion of healthy persons in their prime, and a 
comparatively small proportion of persons who by reason of old age, or 
infirmity have a relatively short expectation of life. This more rapid rate 
of growth continues for some time, but then the persons, who, at the time of 
the famine, were in their prime, pass into old age and their place is taken 
by the generation bom shortly before the famine with its numbers greatly 
reduced by the mortality which then occurred, the birth rate falls not only 
below that of the years following the famine, but also below the average. 
The disturbance of normal conditions is still not ended and the pendulum 
continues to swing backwards and forwards between periods of high and 
bw birth rate, but its oscillations gradually become fainter until they cease 
from natural causes to be apparent or, as more often happens, until some 
fresh calamity obliterates them.** 

These remarks find illustration in the marginal table. The figures are 
very striking. It will be seen that the 1899 famine left a prominent scar on 
the age group 0-5 in 1901, which can be traced right through the table in 

age group 10-15 in 
1911, 20-25 in 1921 
and in age 30-35 
in 1931. So also, is 
the reactional recov¬ 
ery from this famine 
shown through age- 

groups 0-5 in 1911, 
10-15 in 1921 and 
20.25 in 1931. 

The effect of plague is the exact opposite. The 1911 figures demon¬ 
strate that plague showed selection in the case of adult ages only and Irft 
unaffected the youngest age-group. The following figures also bring out 
this selection:— 


Year. 

Number per 10.000 Males Aged. I 

0.5 

10-15 

20-25 

30-35 

1901 ... 

967 (a) 

1,323 

988 

995 

1911 ... 

1,402 (6) 

995 (a) 

959 

963 

1981 ... 

1,167 

1,2.10 (A) 

780 (a) 

925 

1931 ... 

1,369 

1,253 

993 (A) 

782 (a) 



Variation by Age-prriods. 


Age-Kroope. 

1901 to 1911 

1911 to 1921 

1921 to 1931 

0-10 

30*80 

+ 7*50 

+ 9*60 

10-15 

—12*89 

+ 30*03 

+16 90 

• 15-40 

—1*30 

—6*12 

+ 17*64 

40-60 

+ 5*02 

+ 1*32 

—1*07 

60 and ©Ter 

+14*19 

+ 18*95 

—24*11 

Genera) Rate of Variation ... 

-»-5*87 

+ 3*01 

+10*30 
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The effects of the ijiiflueiica epidemtCj which occutred just before the 
census of 1931, are best seen io the figures for that year in the above table 
As a killing agent, inflnenza fell with the greatest severity on the reproduce 
live ages {15^40) which declined by fi'l2 pier cent. It showed no selection 
of the ages yet the low birth rater which came immediately after the 
epidfimrc as a result of the decimation of potential parents, has helped to 
deplete the earliest age*groap. This is quite clear from Subsidiary Table I* 

-* 1 * 1 , Apart from the abnormal disturbances caused by famines and epidem¬ 
ics, there are certain tendencies towards erroneous returns, which vitiate 
the record of ages. Thj; special errors to w^hich an Indian age return is 
piecnliarly liable have been frequently discussed in previous Census Reports 
and it ia unnecessary on this occasion to do more than recapitulate the main 
sources of incorrectness. In the first place, the inaiofity of the people do 
not know their precise age, and can only state it approximately» 5uch 
persons have a great tendency to return their ages at some exact multiple of 
fi and especially at even multiples of fi, that is to sayi at ages which end 
in zero. Owing to this tendency, there is a far more pronounced clustering 
of numbers at ages ending with nought than at other ages, This heaping 
of the population at the ‘round number^ ages has been a common experience 
in the past and will recur so long as there exists an appreciable number of 
people, who are in real ignorance of their true age. 

Then there are certain colloquial expressions such as do tin^ dtx 9 pand^ 
roA, his pachchis^ etc., which accentuate the tendency lo fix on certain 
favourite numbers. 

A third cause of inaccuracy in the age return is the tendency of old 
persons, whan uncertain of their exact age, to exaggeration. In consequence 
of this tendency, very little reliance should be placed on the quinquennial 
or even the decennial totals after 60, and it is much safer to make one sin¬ 
gle group in which all persons of 60 years and over shall be included. 

There remains yet another form of inaccuracy, which differs from those 
mentioned above in being of a wilful character. Many persons, and notably 
bachelors, widows, and unmarried girls, desirous of being thought to be 
younger than they really are^ frequently understate their age, while the age 
of ^rl mothers Is often exaggerated. Also, in cases, where children have 
come in quick succession, the parents generally avoid throwing the fact into 
relief by exaggerating the difSyence in the ages of their little ones. This 
form of misstatement, more tlian anything else, accounts for the excessive 
accumulation at theuge 2-3 and a corresponding depletion of the immediate^ 
ly prating age category. This is a well-known phenomenon in the age 
returns of almost all the provinces, and so it is not unreasonable to attribute 
its presence to deliberate choice ratlier than to mere caprice or ignorance. 

Such, then, are the causes that affect the age distribution of the peo¬ 
ple. The irregularities, resulting from erroneous statement of age being 
constant, do not affect ihe comparison in most cases. But lije disturbances 
caused by famine and pestilence have left on our age tables definite scars. 
The inQuence of time has been to reduce the prominence of these excres¬ 
cences, but they still persist, and are bound to come up again and again 
at all future censuses, though at correspondingly later ages, until the 
whole of the existing population has passed away. 
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111, Adjust men! of Ag€ groups. 

5«5. As already s^ted, an examination of ttio census results discloses 
abnormal accumulations at ages, vvliich are multiples of 5, It is also equally 
cleat that these accumulations are drawn from both sides of these ages 
and in the main from the ages immediately adjacent on either side. To 
cite only one instance, the results of the present census showed that 116ii€Si 
persons had given their ages as IQ^ whilst only 84,S2l gave 9 and only 
50t256 gave IL It is clear that under ordinary clrcumstaiices the num^ 
ber of persons aged 10 should not differ materially from the number aged 
9 or 11. These facts suggest that the figures for any single age-period 
derived by direct abstraction from the enumeration books cannot give a 
correct estimate of the numbers living at that year of life. A more correct 
estimate can be made by taking the numbers returned for longer periods of 
life and by associating within each of these the age at which accumulations 
appear with those ages from which such accumulations have 
been drawn. This, in brief, is the plan that has been followed 
in constructing Imperial Table VTI. The method by which the ages in 
the quinary groups sbo^vn in that table have been adjusted may briefly be 
descnbed as folbws:— 

The population has, in the first instance, been classified in ^ and 7 
year age-groups alternately. Ages ending in aero were placed in the centre 
of a 7 year-group and those ending in A, such as 5, 1.1, etc,, in the 
centre of a 3 year-group. Thus 4-6 is one group, 7-13 the next, followed 
by 14-16 and so on. In order to present the figures in groups of 5, as are 
shown in the Tables, halt the population in each group is added to t^f the 
population in the two adjacent groups. The result ^ this adjustment is 
that those who are shown in the Tables as say 10-15 are really half of those 
returned as 7 to 13 years old plus half of those returned as 14, 1.1 and 16 
years old, the other halves of these groups going to the 5 year groups of 
5-10 and 15-30 respectively. The series thus obtained presents a greater 
regularity and is much closer to the truth ihart any previous record. 

iV, The Age Distribution of the Poputationi 

56. Before dealing with the results of the present census, it is 

necessaiy to explain that the 
changes introduced In the 
method of recordingt group¬ 
ing and smoothing the ago 
returns have rendered im¬ 
practicable a close com parison 
of the final quinary groups in 
Table Vll of the present 
Report with the coitespiond- 
ing groups of the previous 
censuses. For mstince, 
9,305 persons out of a popu¬ 
lation of 100,000 shown in 
1921 as living at the age- 
group 30-3.1 would, as ad¬ 
justed for this census j 
become 8,201 or appro- 


Ase-period. 
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12,522 
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¥** 
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+ V77 

1015 


11,837 

12,406 

+ 569 
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9,256 

9,271 
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20 25 

^W^* 
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9,351 

+2S4 
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-9- 

1,562 

1.349 

—215 

— 13'64 

65*70 

... 

475 

419 

—54 

-U‘42 

70 and 

671 

654 

—17 

— 2 53 

Toiau 

... 

boo,000 

1,00,000 

... 

-f 
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CHAPTER IV.— ACE. 


ximately U per cent less than the figure for 1921, The manual 
statement shows these di^^encies in detail. It also indicates the extent 
to which comparison has been prejudiced the change of method, 

A more accurate view of the age distribulion of the population and of 
the changte that have taken place therein from 1901 onwards can be obtained 
by classifying the figures for the larioua censuses into age-groups wider thay^ 
those exhibited in the Tables. This has been done in the tabl^ that follow. 

Adult .The first important division in the ages of a poptilatioo is 
that which distinguishes the numbers tinder 20 years of age from those 
aged 20 years and over. The following table summarizes this information. 


ADULT POPULATION, 193L 



1 Males aged 20 

TEAES AND UPWARDS 

Females aged 20 

YEARS AND UPWARDS. 

Persons aged 20 

TRAfia AND UPWARDS, 

DutriclJL 

Number, 

Per miile 
uf total 
inalei of 
all at^oA. 

! 

Numbn; 

Per miUe 
of lotal 
femalea af 
all aRML 

Number. 

Per tnllle 
of total 
persoDB of 
all ages. 

Gwajlor State 
Gird 

Hbind 

Tonwargbar 

Sbpopar 

N'fuwitr 

tsafarti 

Bhiiaa 

Ujjain 

Mat^loanr 

SbnjQpDr 41 . 

Amjhani 

951,718 

10Bs]44 

118,579 

103.170 

36,693 

10+373 

106,852 

60,543 

111.563 

7141D 

94,03S 

37,652 

509 

546 

530 

+99 

503 

493 

482 

492 

328 

507 

537 

468 

829,&07 
86,637 
93*071 
83.296 
31.611 
94,261 
95.184 
54, U9 
99,490 
65,699 
64.550 
J6,6B9 

50J 

519 

516 

505 

493 

496 

+77 

462 

511 

491 

522 

+61 

1,781,325 
194,783 
216,650 
135.466 
68.303 
198,634 
202,C 36 
114,662 
211,053 
135,309 
158,588 
74i341 

50G 

534 

518 

502 

m 

495 

480 

457 

520 

503 
530 
461 


Gird shows the highest proportion of adult males, Shajapur that of 
adnlt females, whtleArajherashotvs the lowest proportion of such 

•^nrl ■Ainiii, r» 


The following table shows similar results for the State 
each of the censuses from 1901 to 19SL 


aa a whole for 


Year ol CeniiuL 

Males agrd 30 

YEARS AND OVER, 

Females achd 20 

years AND OVER. 

Persons agbd 20 
years and oyer. 

Nnmbor. 

Per miile 
of total 
inalff of 
all KROi, 

Number. 

Per mllto 
cf total 
femaln of 
all sRea, 

Nuirfaar. 

Per milla 
of persoufi 

of all list. 

1901 

830,977 

541 

873,532 

627 

1,704.499 

582 

1911 

900.690 

553 

840,696 

571 

1*7+L386 

561 

1921 

899,262 

530 

806.480 

530 

1,705.7+2 

533 

1931 _ 

951,718 

509 

829.607 

501 

1J8142S 

506 
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The age Diste-idiitjou of the Population, 5' 

The resiilts given above are strikingt The proportion of adults in the 
population was the highest in 1901. This was because owing to the famioe of 
1899, children were in considerable defect at that census. To the saroa 
cause is to he attributed the abnormally high proportion of adult feraales in 
1901, A comparison of this figure with that of the males for the same 
census sho’ws that famine had killed off proportionately more adult 
males than females* 

57. The diagram opposite exhibits a classification of the population Into 
Natural Age-Periods, For our present purpose, these periods have been 
taken as follows 

Infancy C^es 0-L Childhood (ages S-D inclusive), Adolescence 
(ages X0»19 inclusive), Early Adult Life ( ages 20-39 inclusive ), Mature 
Age (ages 40-54 inclusive) and Old Age (ages 55 and over). 

Classified in this manner, the adjusted particulars for the various 
censuses 1901 to 1931 ate aa follows j— 


POPULATION OF THE GWALIOR STATE, 1901-1931. 

Males 


Aeb Keu- 
eat Birth* 

Penod of Lif« 

Ce^DSiis nf 
1901 1 

Cet)>iia of 
1911 

Cflcsui of 
1921 

C«D?iia of 
1931 

l 

0—1 

lurECc; -I. 1 

27,064 

50,484 

38,322 

56,593 ' 

2-9 

Cbtldlioad .» 

317 JQl 

369,866 

411,504 

438,138 

19—19 

Adolascence -- 

361,321 

309*076 

347,422 

420,582 

20-^39 

Early Adnlt UIb 

345,987 1 

572*655 

544,335 

615,650 

40-54 

Mature Age — 

212352 

243.948 

256,987 

239,619 

55 A ovar 

Old Ase Mt 

72,U8 

84,037 

97,940 

96;a49 


Total 

1.536365_ 

1,630,116 

1,696,510 

1,867,031 



Females 



0—1 

Infancy 

, 19,299 

48,593 

33,644 

55.048 

3-9 

Childhood 

258,103 

344,332 

390,580 

407J76 

10-19 

Adolrecence 

242,034 

238,137 

268,262 

363,608 

20-39 

Early Ad nit Life, 

553310 

I 522,368 

484,034 

S3L267 

40—54 

Mature Ag« 

228.455 

227*211 

221,889 

2Qi,au 

5S & unT 

Old A^t! 

1 

91,557 

9^617 

100,537 

96,527 


Total 

1,392,958 

1,471,758 

1.498.966 

1 1,556,039 


Nfttiinii Ate* 
PvrjQ4f. 
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The proportion per mtlle of the total population, included in each of the 
ttaiural age-groups shown in the above table, Is as follows:^ 

PROPORTION PER MILLS OF THE GWALIOR STATE POPULATION 
OF EACH SEX IN EACH NATURAL AGE-GROUP, I90L193K 


Age-groop 

Period of Life 

Males. 

Females* 

19C1 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

0—1 

tcfaacr 

*** 

Ifi 

31 

21 

30 

14 

33 

22 

33 

2-9 

Chtldhoocl 


207 

227 

242 

235 

185 

254 

261 

246 

10-19 

Adolesci'Dce 


235 

19D 

205 

m 

174 

162 

179 

220 

20—39 

Edily Adult Lifo 

355 

351 

321 

330 

397 

355 

323 

321 

+0—54 

Mutar« A^c 

*** 

133 

159 

151 

128 

ie4 

154 

148 

122 

55 <1 over 

Old Age 


47 

51 

58 

52 

SO 

62 

67 

5B 


Total 


LOOD 

1,000 

1*000 

1.000 

1,000 

LOQO 

LODO 

1,000 


The 6gures bring out clearly the effects of the famine of 1899 and the 
in8iieu;si epidemic of 1918-19* The former is seen in the diminished pro¬ 
portions in 1901 of children aged 0-1 and of males aged bh and m-er and the 
latter in the decreases in the group 20-39 in 1021 and in the groups 2-9 and 
40-A4 in 193X* The variationB due to these causes are more marked iri the 
case of females than in that of males. The proportion of females in the group 
10-19 is the largest at this census, and therefore^ given normal conditions, a 
very large increase in the population should be expected at the next census. 

The following table furnishes the proportion per miUe for males in the 
se\'eral districts of the State for the census of 1931* 

PROPORTION PER MILLE (MALES) 


Aes Netrest 
> Birthday 

Period ot life 



Districts 



GItJ 

Bbind pf-- 

ShiKJ- 

pur 

Nat- 

war 

iHa* 

fiarh 

0—1 

To^dcy 


26 

33 

31 

31 

28 

29 

2—9 

Childhood — 

9*4 

207 

230 

237 

2+9 

245 

2+8 

10-19 

AdoleseencA 

■ ■-ft 

221 

218 

233 

217 

23+ 

240 

20—39 

Early Adult Life 


36+ 

333 

321 

340 

33+ 

317 

+0—54 

Mature Age 

-** 

13+ 

153 

126 

122 

121 

122 

55 add uvtr 

Old Aea 

■■■■4 

+8 

53 

52 

41 

38 

44 


TutaL 

h4 * 

1,000 

1.000 

UDOD 

1.000 

1.000 

i.ooe 




Bhitaa 

Ujjalit 

Maud', 

iattr 

Sbaja- 

ptir 

Am. 

Jlnera 

Gwa* 

lior 

State 

0—1 

2—9 

10—19 

20—39 

40—5+ 

55 and over 

Irtfaney 

Chllilhciod 

A'lloleficcicfi *** 

EbtIt Adult Life 

M^liDre Age *» 

Old Age 

33 

2+3 

232 

332 

120 

1 

31 

225 

216 

335 

131 

62 

30 

236 

227 

31+ 

137 

56 

3[ 

221 

211 

321 

138 

78 

33 

275 

22+ 

301 

12t 

+6 

30 

235 

225 

330 

IZ8 

52 


T OTAL 

LODD 

uooo 

LOOO 

LOGO 

1,000 

1,000 

































































the Ace DiSTaiBUTioM of the PopuLiTiaN, 




CorrespoQdmg dotiuls for females are ^iven in the succeeding table* 

PROPORTION PRR MlLuR {FEMAL&Sl 


Aptci NearvBt 
Binbday 

Pejiod oF l4fo 

Disraicra 

Gild 

. j ITonw* 
latBharl 

Sheo- 

pnr 

Nar- 

«ar 

laa- 

IWh 

2—9 

1C^19 

20—39 

40—54 

35 and over 

Infancy 

Childhood «* 

Adolesce i3c«k,. 

Early AdaLt Lila *« 

Mdinre A{(b.„ 

Ojd Ae^ *** 

Totae 

33 
23 i 
217 
3^a 
131 
60 

34 

fiO 

210 

329 

121 

66 

34 

245 

216 

321 

U1 

63 

33 

259 

215 

33a 

ni 

+4 

30 

25+ 

220 

332 

120 

44 

32 

262 

230 

111 

lU 

1 54 

1,000 

i 1,000 

,1,000 

UOvO 

LOUO ILQOD 

0—1 

2—9 

10—19 

20—39 

+0—54 

55 and ovar. 

InfaDcy 

Childhood 

Adole^ceacd 

Early AdtiU Lila 

Matnio A|>e 

Old Age 

Total 

Bhilsa 

Uhaln 

Mand' 

saur 

Shaja- 

por 

Am* 

]hen 

Gwi* 

lier 

Stele 

36 

2S4 

325 

106 

51 

34 

234 

221 

318 

127 

66 

33 

243 

225 

JOl 

140 

5S 

34 

234 

210 

323 

130 

69 

33 

277 

229 

300 

no 

51 

33 

246 

220 

3ZI 

122 

5B 

LDCH) 

1.000 

l.ODO 

LOOO 

LDOO 

1,000 


It will be seen that the proportion of male and female children is the lar¬ 
gest In the Amjbera district* This points to the fact tliat the Bhils who form 
the bulk of the piopulation of this district are the youngest conununity* 
Bhilsa shows the lowest proportion of persons of mature ago. This is probab¬ 
ly due to influenza, which fell with the greatest severity on this district, 

Supportinff A{fe -—An interesting view of the age (hstributicm of the 
State may be obtained by grouping its male population m relation to Its 
bread-winning capacities. According to this classification, the first group 
embraces those up to and including 14 years as Dependants, the second 
group Includes the bupporting Ages inclusive and the Old Age group 
covers all 5 a years and over. Details for the btate as a whole and for the 
various districts of the State, as at the date of the census, are as follows: — 
THE GWALIOR STATE POPULATION* 

Number 


A gaN Barest 
Birthday 

PaHod of Life. 

D1STRJCT9 

Gird 

Bhind 

Too war' 
ghar 

Shoopnr 

Narwar 

Isagarb 

0*14 

15-54 

55 A over 

Dependent Afie 
Sapporting Age 
Old Age 
TOTAL 

69,263 

119,257 

9.415 

87,336 

128.248 

12430 

81,935 

112,138 

10.686 

29*763 

40,166 

2*996 

85*298 
,118.153 
a,104 

91.882 

120,043 

9,631 

197,935 

223*214 

Z04J59 

72.925 1211.555 

221*556 1 



Bbllsa 

1 

Ujiein 

Mand- 

Banr 

Shajapar 

Atnlhem 

(iwiHor 

State 

044 

15-54 

55&etrP 

Di^pendr^nt Age j 49,795 
SofrpoTting A ge 68,375 
OU Arb 4,913 

73.472 

119,785 

13.017 

54*735 

77*716 

7.882 

64.553 

96.694 

13,738 

35,IU 

+1.564 

3*735 

728,642 
L042 140 
%.24l 

Total 123,034 

211.274 

140433 

174,985 "1 

80,411 

1 867,081 
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CHAPTER IV,— Age, 


Percentages 


Ago New- 
est Birth* 
day 

Period of Life 

Districts 

Oird 

Bhind 

lonwer* 

ghar 

Shfiopnr 

Nsrwsr 

laagarh 

0-14 

Depsadeot Age 

34*99 

38*49 

40*01 

40*81 

40*32 

41*47 

15.54 

Sosvorliog Age 

60*25 

56*20 

54*77 

55 08 

55*85 

54*18 

55 & over 

Old Age 

4*76 

5*31 

5*22 

4*11 

3*83 

4*35 


Total 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

lOO'OO 

100 00 




BhiUs 

Ujjain 

Mand. 

saar 

Shaiapar 

Amihera 

Gwillor 

State 

0.14 

Depnideat Age 

40*46 

37*14 

» 

39*00 

36-89 

43*67 

39*03 

15*54 

SapfAirting Age 

55*55 

5670 

55*38 

55*26 

51*69 

S8 82 

55 A ov^r 

Old Age 

3*99 

6*16 

5*62 

7*85 

4*64 

Sli 


TofXt 

i 0 (roo 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 


Amongst the districts^ the proportion of supporting age is 60*2'i per 
cent in the case of Gird and the lowest 51*69 in the case of Ajnjhera. 
Similarly, for dependent age, the highest proportion is 43*67 per cent in 
Amjhera and the lowest 34*99 in Gird, wh^ for old age ShajapiU’ is highest 
with 7*83 per cent and Natfwar lowest with 3*83 per cent. Similar particn* 
lars for the State as a whole for the last four censuses are furnished in the 
next table. 

THE OWALIOR STATE POPULATION. 1901.1931. 

Males 


Aae Neereat 
Birthday 


NnUDBR 

Period of Life 

Census of 
1901 

Censoa of 
1911 

Censoa of 
1921 

Censoa of 
1931 

0-14 

Dependent Age 

547.870 

582.621 

662.000 

728.642 

15—54 

Sapportlng Age 

916.655 

963,408 

936,570 

1,042,140 

55 A over 

Old Age 

72,138 

84.087 

97,940 

96,249 


Total ... 

1.536.663 

1,630.116 

1.696.510 

1.867.031 




Percentages 

0—14 

Dependent Age 

35-65 

35*74 

39*02 

39-03 

15-54 

Sopporting Age 

59*65 

5910 

55*21 

55*82 

53 & over 

Old Ave 

470 

5*16 

577 

515 


Total .« 

100*00 

loo 00 

lOO'OO 

lOO'tX) 


During the thirty years from 1901 to 1^31 the proportion per cent of the 
male population in the dependent age-period has increased by 3*38 per 
cent, that for old age by *45, while the proportion of supporting age has 
decreased by 3*83 per cent. The variations in the case of old age are 
unimportant. The smart decline in the case of supporting age after 1911 is 
due to the eccentric rise in the proportion for dependent age in 1921 and 
in 1931. 
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The following table, which giv’es the combined figures for both the 
sexes, illustrates how widely the age constitution of the Gwalior popolation, 
from this particular point of view, defers from that of the various European 
countries:— 




PROPORTION PER MILLE TO 
TOTAL OF 


Nsmker 
workers 
per 100 
Deiwndantt 

Count rv 


Supporting 

Age 

Deprfudent 

Age 

Age en* 

known 



Aged 15—60 

Children 

0-14 

Old Age 

60 A Over 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Owflliw Slats 

19 31 

572 

394 

34 

• •• 

l34 

Englaad&Wales 1921 

629 

277 

94 

• •• 

170 

Ufrited State! 
of Ainorioa 

1920 

606 

318 

75 

1 

154 

Osrznany 

1925 

650 

258 

92 

... 

186 

Denmark 

1921 

583 

311 

103 

3 

140 

Scotland 

1921 

612 

295 

93 


158 

France 

1926 

636 

224 

138 

2 

175 

Italy 

1921 

580 

311 

104 

5 

138 

Anatralia 

1921 

608 

317 

75 

•s* 

155 


The figures are striking, but they do not exhibit the contrasts clearly 
enough. In our case, the proportion of workers is much lower and 
that of dependants considerably higher than what the figures indicate. We 
must slice off from the former group a large chunk, representing the high 
caste women and the vast mass of our mendicant population. All these 
have a minus value and must be transferred to the category of dependants. 
When full allowance is made for these non-productive elements it becomes 
at once apparent that the supporting powers of the people are altogether 
inadequate to sustain the burden of their ever-increasing families. The 
situation revealed by these comparative figures is extremely discouraging. 
To the worker it means a more intense poverty with its consequences of 
increasing exploitation and lower standards of living. To the family 
it means an increase of female and child labour with their inevitable 
results —ignorance, illiteracy, ineflficiency and general cultural retardation. It is 
then a pertinent question to ask whether the working population carrying on its 
enfeebled shoulders the crushing burden of its tremendous progeny can ever 
reach B high degree of social and economic efficiency, so long as the potential 
fecundity of the people ranges between 50 and 60 per 1,000 annuallyl 

With reference to the function of child-bearing, the female popu. 
lation may be divided into three groups of Immature, Reproductive and 
Sterile. These groups are physi ologically controlled by ago and their 
limits, though not clearly defined, may for all practical purposes be taken 
as 0-14 for the Immature, 15-44 for the Reproductive and 45 onwards for the 


Child-b««riag 

Age. 
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CHAPTER IV.—Act* 

Sterile. Details for the State as a whole and for the varioos districts, as at 
the date of the census, are as follows i— 

GWALIOR STATE FEMALE POPULATION. 


Numbbs 


Age Near* 
est Birth¬ 
day 

Period 

of 

Life 

Gird 

Bhind 

Toowar- 

ghar 

Sheopor 

Narwar 

laagarb 

0—14 

15^ 

45 A over 

lounatnre 

Reprodoc. 

tive 

Sterile. 

Total... 

62,874 

80,971 

23.026 

73,575 

90,317 

26.118 

65,768 

77.272 

21,849 

26.660 

30,750 

6,699 

76.924 

92,174 

20,933 

84,194 

92375 

23,186 

166.871 

190.010 

164,889 

64,109 

190,031 

199,755 

0-14 

15-44 

45 A oTer 

[mmatare 

Reprodoe- 

live 

Sterile 

Total ... 

Bhilaa 

Ujjain 

Mandsanr 

Sbaiapor 

Amjhera 

Gwalior 

State 

45.923 

53,745 

12. 536 

75,086 

92.401 

27.200 

52.248 

61,091 

18.494 

61,831 

76,870 

23,294 

35,037 

35,799 

8319 

660.120 

783.765 

212,154 

112,204 

194.687 

131.833 

161,995 

79,655 

1356.039 


Pbbcbntages 


Ago Near, 
eet Birth- 
day 

Period 

of 

Life 

Gird 

Bblod 

Ton war* 
ghar 

Sheopur 

Narwar 

laagarb 

0—14 

Immature 

37*68 

3872 

39*89 

41*59 

4048 

42*15 

15—44 

Reproduc¬ 

tive 

48*52 

47*53 

46*86 

47*96 

48*50 

46*24 

45 A over 

Sterile 

13*80 

1375 

13*25 

10*45 

11*02 

11*61 


Total— 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 



Bhilaa 

Ujjain 

Mandianr 

Shajapur 

Amjhera 

Gwalltr 

State 

0—14 lounatare 

40*93 

38*57 

39*63 

38*17 

43*99 

39*86 

15—44 Reprodnc- 

47*90 

47*46 

46*34 

47*45 

44*94 

47*33 

tive 







45 A over Sterile 

11*17 

13*97 

14*03 

14*38 

11*07 

12*81 

Total... 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100 00 


Amongst the districts, the highest proportion at reproductive 
ages is 48*52 per cent in Gird and the lowest 44*94 per cent in 
Amihera. The immature are relatively most numerous in Amjhera 
(43*99 per cent) and least numerous (37’68 per cent) in Gird, 
while for the sterile age the highest proportion is 14’38 in Shajapur and the 
lowest 10*45 in Sheopur, Since the population in the Amjhera district has 
increased by 17*2 per cent, the abnormally low proportion of the femaks in 
the reproductive age-period points to the excessive fecundity of the popula¬ 
tion residing in the tract. 
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Similar particulars for the State as a whole for the last four censuses 
are given in the neit table, 

FEMALB POPTJtATlOS, 1901-^1* 


Affa Keaxeat 
Birthday 

Feiicd of Lite 

NUUBua 

Ceoetis ot \ 
1901 

Canpus of 
1911 

Cepaufl of 
19ZI ' 

Census of 
1931 

0-14 

15-44 

45 A over 

Imroatiir« 
Reproductive*... 
Sterile 

Total — 

400.598 

900,803 

91,557 

515,222 1 

743.019 

213^517 

581402 ' 

701,088 

216,776 

660,120 

783,765 

212,154 

1,392,958 

1.471,753 

1,498,956 

1.656,039 


PaiiCBNTAGES 

O'U 

15-44 

45 & over 

tmmatoTD 

Repraucdlivfl... 
Sterile 

TOTAL 

2B76 
64 67 
6^57 

3501 

50*48 

14’51 

3877 

4677 

1446 

39‘86 
4773 : 
irsi 

locroo 

lOO’OC 

100'00 

100*00 


The results given above show that there have been abrapt changes in 
all the three groups since 1901, These are due to the disturbances caused 
by the famine of 1899 and the influenaa epidemic of 1918*19. 

Infantile It remains to consider the discrepancies at infantile 

ages already referred to in paras S l and .^3 above. Normally th^ should be 
more children cinder one year of age than in the second year of life, more in 
the second year than in the third and more in the third than in the fourth. 
It has, howe^.^, been found that there is absolutely no regularity of sequence 
in the return for these ages. The following are the iigmes for the last three 


censuses J-* 


Age 

NUMasa IK 

1911 

19Z1 

1931 

0*1 *,* *■* »♦* 

2.3 ... .« *■* 

4*5 *** **■ 

99,077 
72,020 
, 91373 

97,567 
91,785 

71,966 
61.358 
77,779 
88,237 
96,766 

111,641 

97,046 

99,993 

101.283 

99,016 


The points to be noticed are 

(1) There is an abnormal difTerence between the number of those 
aged 0-1 and those who have entered the second year of life; and 

(2) The second y^ir group contains fewer children than the third 
and fourth year groupsi and the third year contains fewer than the fourth 

year group. 

These eccentric deviations are due to errors. To lake the 0-1 group 

first. The figures in this group are very much Inflated. This inflation, as 
already been pointed out* is due to the fact that to the actual numbers 
aged 0‘1 on the 1st January, 1931, have been superadded the survivoi^ of 
births tiiat bad taken place between the 1st Januaryi 1931, and the cenfus 
day* It has been ascertained by means of special enquiiy instituted at 
this census that the number of such sun-dvors was 8,904 and the number of 
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Ase Distriba* 
tloa by RelU 
floa. 


Age Dlftrlba- 
tlon by Ca^te. 


deaths among children aged 0-1 during die period of their survival was 474. 
By deducting the former figure from the total returned as aged O-l (111,641) 
and adding to the result the latter we get 103,211. Substituting this for 
the total shown against group 0-1 in Imperial Table VII and taking the 
figures for the group 1-2 as they stand, we find that the former works out at 
2'93 per cent and the latter 2’7.*> per cent of the total population. The 
corresponding percentages for the countries of Europe, according to the 
calculations made by G. H. Knibbs, are 2"46 and 2‘43 respectively.* 

Passing on to the rest of the annual age-periods, the irregularities at and 
around ages beyond 2 are for the most part due to deliberate error. Owing 
to the obloquy incurred by females, to whom children have come in disordered 
haste, there is a strong inclination to overstate the age of all die children 
except the last. This error pulls in one direction only and is moreover so 
extensive that its efiects are seen in increasing accumulations at all annual 
age-periods beyond 2. The effect of the other factors such as ignorance, 
ambiguity of nomenclature, etc., appears to be relatively sTnall. 

58. Subsidiary Table II exhibits the age distribution of 10,000 of each 
sex in each of the main religions. The table below summarizes the 
principal figures for the four mmu religions, i. e,, Hindu, Muslim, Jain and 
Hinduised Tribal. As would be expected in a State, where more than 
nine-tenths of the populadon are Hindu, the age distribution among them 
corresponds fmrly closely to that in the total population. 


Natural Age 
Group 

Period of Life 

PSOPOBTIO.S rSR I.OOO IN 

Hindu 

Hinduised 

Tribal 

Muslim 

Jain 

All 

-Reiigfona 

0-1 

Infflbcy ... 

32 

36 

31 

29 

30 

2-9 

GblMhood 

240 

297 

239 

213 

235! 

10*19 

Adoleacence ... 

223 

232 

216 

203 

225 

20-39 

Early Adult life. 

326 

279 

326 

331 

330 

40-54 

Mature Age ... 

125 

no 

125 

150 

128 

55 & over. 

Old A«h ... 

54 

46 

63 

74 

52 


In the earliest age group 0-1, there is practically nothing to choose 
between the different religions; only the Hinduised Tribal show a some¬ 
what higher figure. The latter have a large proportbn in all the early age 
categories, but are short-lived, losing many at 40-.*»4 and and over. On 
the contrary, Jains are less fertile, but live to a greater age. In point of 
bngevity, the Muslims surpass the Hindus. 

59. Subsidiary Table III shows the age distribution of each sex for some 
of the most important castes and tribes in the State, The figures are in 
accord with the experience of the previous censuses. It will be seen that 
castes lower in the social scale tend to show high proportions in the lower 
age-periods, while longevity is the privilege of castes, which rank highest in 
the Hindu social system. 

.Another significant feature, brought out by the figures is that among 
the prolific classes the proportion of boys is much smaller than that of girls. 

•See *ViU»l Siatiftici' by Whipple, page 193 (Second Kdition). 
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60, The age distribution of the population of the two cities of the 

State is shown In the 
margin. It differs mate¬ 
rially from the age distri- 
butiou of the State as a 
whole. The characteristic 
features are the deficiency 
in the age-periods up to 
the age of 20 and the 
excess at later periods. 


The conditioning Influences behind this phenomenon are various. The 
most obvious of them are a low birth rate and a large immigrant population 
in adult ages. 

V, Tlie Fecundity of the Population. 

61. Subsidiary Tables V and VA supply materials for estimating the 
present capabilities of the people to increase in comparison with their posi¬ 
tion in previous censuses. The proportion of children under 10 per 100 
persons and per 100 married females aged 15-40 has decr^sed in each 
Natural Division since the last census. Under ordinary' circumstances, this 
result might easily be tiken as an indication of a decrease in the fertility 
of mamage during the decade. Such an inference would, however, be 
entirely incorrect. The fact is that the fall in the ratio of children at this 
census is more apparent than real. Here againthe influenza epidemic is 
the controlling factor in the aituation. What makes this ratio appear com¬ 
paratively low on the present occasion is the abnormal rise in the correspoud- 
ing ratio for 1921 resulting from the depletiou of the adult age categories. 
The point to notice is this. The proportion of married females aged 15-40 
per 100 females for all ages was the lowest at the census of 1921 and yet 
the existing population aged 0-10, which represents the major portion of the 
reproductive contribution of that strickeu group of female population, has 
shown an increase of 9‘6 per cent on the corresponding figures for 1921, 
We have, therefore, good reasons for assmruug that the reproductive power 
of the population has increased considerably since the last census. 

62- The proportion of children to the number of uiatriod females aged 
15-^0 is highest in the Hilly Division, then follows Nortbern Plateau, 
then the Plain and last of aU the Souihem Plateau* In the Northern 
Plateau, the population is not advancing very lupidly and the large propor¬ 
tion of children seems therefore to be due to a great extent to the compara¬ 
tively short duration of life enjoyed by the people of that part of the State. 
This is evidenced by the fact that the proportion of persons of over 55 to 
the total population is the lowest in the Narwar district* Also, in the 
Isagarh district that proportion is well bdow the State average. In the 
Southern Plateau Division, on the other hand, in spite of the low proffortioii 
of children, the population h^ grown by more than the State average. It 
may, therefore, be concluded that the people in this tract enjoy a longer 


Age-Gmap 

Period of Life 

Lashkar 

City 

Ujjain 

City 

Gwnlior 

Stale 

0-1 

Infancy ... 

2S 

25 

30 

2-9 - 

Cbildhood 

195 

199 

235 

!0-l9 ». 

Adoleeceuco 

206 

222 

225 

20-39 *„ 

Early AdoU Life 

354 

350 

330 

40-54 *,. 

Malnro Age,,* 

145 

133 

L26 

55 and ov^r 

OJd Ago 

72 

71 

52 


Total .*. 

hooo 

1.000 

1,000 


Afe Dldtrlbu- 
llfld In CltlcB. 


VnriAdofl* 


Relative Fecini- 
■llty In DtrreniiL 
piAturia DM- 
sIdbs. 



















KeUUvc Fccun* 
of Dlfftrcat 
Rcllfloas. 


Relative Fecao- 
<Uy of Dif¬ 
ferent Caates. 


Mean A^e. 


WAPT^ ly-T-Ac^ 

span of life than those in many other parts of the State. Three out of the 
four of its component districts show a very high proportion of old persons. 

63. Turning to the proportion of children among difiEbrent religions, we 
find that it is highest among the Hinduised Tribal and lowest among the* 
Jains, while the Hindus and the Muslims occupy the middle pl a ce . In 
point of longevity, the Muslims excel the Hindus and the Jains surpass 
them all The Hinduised Tribes are short-lived, and, although they are 
very prolific, the high proportion of children among them is due in part to 
the fact that there are fewer old people amongst them. It may here be 
pointed out that while there is little doubt as to the coinparatively short 
lives enjoyed by these people, the extraordinarily low proportion of old 
people among them seems, to some extent, to be also due to understate- 
ment of ^e. A large majority of them cannot count beyond 20 and age 
sits so lightly upon these sturdy people that it is a matter of some difficulty 
for the shrewdest of observers to pick from out the remaining age-field a 
figure, that shall be nearest the truth. 

64. Subsidiary Table IV gives the relative fecundity by castes. It is 
unnecessary to discuss the figures at length. Enough, I think, has already 
been said in the foregoing paragraphs to make it plain that the higher 
castes are not replacing themselves to the extent to which the lower strata 
of society are doing. 

This may safely be accepted as a planet-wide phenomenon. People of 
sub-normal mentality must breed like parasites, or they perish. There is 
nothing surprising about this. Nature moves in a mysterious way Her 
wonders to perform. To Her the preservation of the species is a point of 
such imperious nec^ity that She seeks to secure it at all hazards by 
immensely overloading the fecundity of the classes, which are the greatest 
losers through disease and want. 

65. The mean age is not what is known as the expectation of life at 
age 0, but is the average past life-time of the population at a given 
rnoment. On the other hand, the expectation of life at age 0 is the 
average future life-time of all pe^ns bom. In a growing population, with 
a large exo^ of young persons, the mean age of the living will be less 
than *m a decadent one, where children are relatively few. Variations in 
the mean age, as calculated in Subsidiary Tables I and 11, can be brought 
about by a change either in the proportion of births or in the rate of 
mortality. On the preseot occasion, the \'ariatk)n8 seem to be due to the 
former factor. 

It is unnecessary to dwdl at length on this subject, for the difference 
in the methods of calculation and of recording and smopthipg of ages 
riders all comparison with previous fi^es unprofitable. Generally, it qjay 
be said that the mean age of the pop<ilation l»s slightly decreased ‘sinpe 
the last census. It has also decreased in ail the Divi^ons except the 
^utheep Plateau, where the mean age of the males only has increased 
1^ 1*68. TakU^ the figures for the m^ religions, the Hindui^ Tribes sbptfr 
^c lowi^t mean age and the Jsi^ the higher, this is du® tg the ^gsepce 
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of a high proportion of young persons in the former, and the compara¬ 
tively low proportion in the latter religion. 

66. Subsidiary Tables Vll, VIII and X contain statistics of reported 
birth and death rates. The figures, as I have already pointed out in Chap¬ 
ter It are altogether unreliable, and it would be a waste of time to discuss 
them. One general observation may, however, be made. There is little 
doubt that among us the birth and death rates are much higher than what 
the reported figures indicate. The former is high, not only because births 
are numerous, but also because the survival value of the population, more 
particularly of the infant population, is relatively low. In Interpreting birth 
rates, which are generally estimated by the number of births per thousand 
of the population, we must take into account the effect of mortality. If 
people live longer, there is naturally a large number of them alive at any 
given time. Thus, if each family always produced the same number of 
children, the relatU'e number of births per thousand would decrease, as the 
number of people alive at any gi%’en time increased. Therefore, with the 
same degree of fecundity, a community with a decreasing mortality would 
show a decreasing birth rate, were we to measure birth rates by the method 
Visually employed. 

The broad result is perfectly clear and outstanding. In India, the low 
furvival value of the populaticm is also a contributory to the magnitude 
of the birth rate. In western countries the case is entirely different 
The birth rates in these countries are steadily declining, but at the same 
time the death rates are going down more rapidly still. The result is that 
while the net survivorship goes on increasing on the one hand, the calcu¬ 
lated crude birth rate goes on steadily declining on the other. 


Birth amd Daath 
Rates. 
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CHAPTER IV.— Agi. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1. 


Age Distribution of lo.ooo of each Sex in Qwalior State. 


Age 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Mules 

Feoialee 

Males 

Femalet 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

o 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9. 

QwaJior State 









0- 1 

••• 

303 

332 

226 

224 

310 

330 

171 

139 

1— 2 

— 

259 

294 

180 

205 

220 

246 

187 

165 

2— 3 


263 

308 

214 

243 

274 

321 

214 

225 

5- 4 

• •• 

271 

306 

252 

304 

294 

337 

176 

186 

4- 5 

••• 

273 

291 

293 

314 

304 

286 

219 

216 

Total 0—5 


1.369 

1.531 

1,165 

1,290 

1.402 

1,520 

967 

931 

5—10 

••• 

1.281 

1,265 

1,486 

1.540 

1,176 

1,149 

1.269 

1,061 

10-15 


1.253 

1,191 

1,251 

1,047 

995 

831 

1,323 

884 

15—20 


998 

1,004 

798 

743 

900 

787 

l,0i7 

853 

20—25 


993 

1,013 

780 

872 

959 

1,041 

988 

1,183 

25—30 


873 

• 851 

863 

876 

980 

996 

957 

1,034 

30-35 


782 

732 

925 

913 

963 

939 

995 

1,003 

35—40 

... 

651 

613 

640 

568 

613 

577 

615 

753 

40-45 

••• 

549 

520 

728 

705 

698 

709 

678 

728 

45-50 

• •• 

421 

394 

346 

303 

351 

338 

306 

462 

50—55 

... 

315 

304 

441 

472 

448 

497 

406 

450 

55—60 

• •• 

207 

221 

137 

136 

146 

141 

151 

191 

60—65 


162 

187 

256 

332 

236 

318x 



65-70 

#•« 

62 

71 

64 

66 

58 

63 

318 

467 

70 and over 

••• 

84 

103 

120 

137 

75 

94, 



Mean Age 
Plain 

eea 

2r4S 

23 24 

24-63 

24*76 

24*52 

24*44 

24-33 

2609 

0- 5 

••• 

1,317 

1,511 

1.C92 

1,228 

1,140 

1,261 

1,047 

1.093 

5—10 

— 

1,258 

1,234 

' 1.383 

1.438 

1,148 

1.194 

1,266 

1,281 

10—15 

• •• 

1,243 

1.161 

1,209 

958 

1,161 

858^ 

1.210 

978 

15—20 

§•« 

988 

979 

843 

796 

993 

927 

1.004 

913 

20—40 


3.390 

3,276 

3,337 

3,308 

3.471 

3.435 

3,365 

3,467 

40—60 


1.507 

1.460 

1.697 

1.663 

1,695 

1.788 

1,746 

1.769 

60 and over 

•a* 

297 

379 

439 

609 

392 

537 

362 

499 

I Mean Age 

»«• 

24-77 

2476 

26'09 

26*92 

26-16 

2Tn 

2601 

26-97 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE l.-{contd.) 

Age Dtatrlbuflon of f 0,000 of eaofi Sex In Owafior State. 




19M 

im 

1911 

1901 


Males 

F'emalea 

Males 

' r 

Ifom alee 

Males 


Msdea 

E^'emalea 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Nortliera PUUbu 

0—5 

1.599 

e 

1,558 

t.230 

1,360 

1,532 

1,706 

974 

545 

5—10 

» 4 V 

1J52 

1,330 

1,626 

1,721 

1,257 

137 

1.365 

476 

10—15 


1,359 

1,2+5 

1,342 

U5l 

1,020 

837 

1,655 

431 

15—20 


1,032 

IJ006 

80S 

764 

880 

794 

. 1.133 

523 

20—40 


3,255 

3,212 

3,!37 

3,132 

3,456 

3,450 

3.516 

5,260 

40—60 


1,390 

1.351 

1,485 

1.+90 

1.514 

1.56S 

1.079 

2,312 

60 over 


235 

298 

375 

482 

341 

441 

276 

453 

Mean 

23'72 

23'30 

2452 

25‘;0 

2505 

2584 

23-19 

3250 

Soqtllera PjetenB 

0— 5 

1,369 

1,506 

1,176 

1,272 

1.603 

1,658 

864 

875 

5—10 

> 


1,239 

1,236 

M77 

1,497 

1,141 

1,048 

1,189 

1 1,237 

10—15 

... 

UOI 

1,173 

1,242 

1,131 

7ao 

688 

j 1.249 

1*075 

15—20 


1453 

1,028 

753 

591 

811 

739 

990 

1,009 

20—40 

... 

3.109 

3.171 

3,132 

3,215 

3,607 

3,756 

3,849 

3,778 

40—60 


1.553 

1,504 

li739 

1,686 

‘ 1,637 

1,672 

1,569 

1,575 

60 and otbt 

... 

376 

3S2 

491 

507 

371 

439 

290 

451 

Mean Age 

mm* 

24’79 

U'74 

^ 23‘1t 

2618 

26-29 

26-86 

2if*p0 

26*57 

miiy 

0— 5 


1,657 

j 1,731 

1.395 

j 1,555 

1,673 

1,691 

905 

1.995 

5—10 


U420 

1,383 

1,712 

1,723 

1263 

lf2U 

1.350 

620 

10—15 


1.290 

1,295 

1,187 

1,046 

927 

795 

1,258 

U022 

15—20 


95! 

996 

702 

■ 642 

808 

772 

953 

886 

20—4C 


'3,010 

3,99 S 

3,076 

3.223 

3,509 

3.574 

3,720 

' ■ 3.523 

40-60 


■ '1,404 

t.296 

1,5 SB 

1,355 

1,525 

t,523 

1,551 

1.654 

60 and over 

•■M 

26S 

1 311 

390 

453 

295 

404 

263 

301 

Mean Arc *• 

2J-45 

23^2t 

24*64 

24’55 

25*06 

2574 

2^44 

2564 
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srrBSTDiARY tablt: n, 


Ag£ PtotrihuHon of 10,000 of caoli Sex 1 ft: Mflifi AeH^loiiSi 



1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Age 

51»Io9 

Femalpfe 

Males 

F^iualefl 

Males 

Fetnalefl 

Males 

Fenulee 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

AH ReHrlDiis 





310' 

330 

171 


0^1 

303 

332 

226 

224 

119 

1—2 

259 

294 

130 

205 

220 

246 

1S7 

165 

2—3 

263 

308 

214 

243 

274 

321 

214 

225 

3—4 

271 

1 

306 

252 

3(H 

294 

337 

176 

186 

4—5 

273 

291 

293 

314 

304 

286 

219 

216 I 

Total 0—5 ... 

1.369 

1.531 

111 65 

1.290 

1,402 

1.520 

967 

931 

5—10 

1t261 

1,265 

1.436 

1.S40 

1,176 

1,149 

U69 

1.061 

' 10—15 

1,253 

1,191 

li25L 

1,047 

995 

831 * 

1,323 

884 

15—20 

992 

1,004 

793 

743 

900 

797 

1.027 

853 

20—25 

993 

1.013 

780 

872 

959 

1.041 

988 

1,189 

1 

lAJ 

0 

373 

851 

863 

876 

980 1 

996 

957 

1,034 

30-^35 

7&3 

733 

925 

913 

963 

939 

995 

1,009 

35-40 

651 

613 ' 

640 

568 

613 

577 

615 

751 

40—45 _ 

549 

520 

728 

705 

698 

709 

678 

728 

1 

Lffe 

421 

394 

346 

303 

351 

338 

306 

462 1 

50—55 

315 

304 

441 

472 

448 

497 

406 

450 

55—60 

207 

221 

137 

136 

146 

141 

151 

191 

60—65 

162 

1S7 

256 

332 

23S 

318 



1 65—70 

62 

71 

64 

66 

58 

63 

318 

467 

70 and oTw 

84 

103 

120 

137 

75 

94 J 



Uenn Ag« 

23'4S 

23^24 

24-64 

24'76 

24-52 

24r44 

24-33 

26W 

Hindu 








0—1 

304 

332 

1 225 

223 

308 

930 

175 

130 

1—2 

259 

293 

181 

203 

221 

245 

191 

160 

1 

1 

263 

30B 

210 

236 

274 

922 

212 

218 

3''~4 144 

272 

305 

246 

296 

293 

335 

170 

m 

4—5 

1 274 

290 

291 

306 

306 

285 

217 

204 

Total 0—5 .11 

1.372 

1,523 

1.153 

1*264 

1,402 

1 un 

965 

882 
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SUBSIOURY TABLE 

Ag^e Oistrlbutlon of 10,000 of each Sex in Main Religions. 


Age 

1931 

3921 

1 

ton 

1901 

Malea 

Fomalca 

Ualea 

Fonwtei 

MoIm 

I- 

Femalra 

Males 

Pamalea 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

5—10 


1,237 

1.266 

1.48t 

1,527 

1,178 

1,150 

1*276 1 

1*030 

10—IS 


U60 

1,193 

1,259 

1.047 

1.000 

832 

1,353 

846 

15—2D 


1,003 

1,005 

801 

750 , 

907 

786 

1,039 

827 

20—23 


993 

i.on 

7S3 

870 

953 

1,038 

994 

1,195 

25—30 


S72 

35B 

868 

876 

9S1 ^ 

998 

957 

1,070 

30—35 


7a t 

733 j 

929 

916 

964 

933 

939 

l,t>09 

33^0 


650 

613 

641 

571 

610 

580 

614 

795 ' 

40—45 

v«t 

549 

521 

727 

710 

694 

707 

650 

737 

45—50 

IV* 

413 

394 

345 

311 

350 ' 

341 

293 

436 ^ 

50-55 


311 

303 

438 

478 

445 

j 499 

391 

447 

55-60 


203 

226 

137 

139 

146 

141 

153 

19* 

60—05 


159 

ISO 

255 

33T 

234 

391\ 



65—70 

¥** 

59 

69 

64 

67 

57 

52 

326 

482 

70 and over 


33 

100 

120 

137 

74 

92. 



Mean Agt 


2S*33 

24 J9 

24'§7 

24-92 

24-53 

2r7J 

24^23 

27’28 1 

Muslim 










0—1 

■ Pi 

291 

340 

223 

^ 235 

294 

312 

191 

191 

1—2 

PV4 

260 

305 

168 

aio 

195 

227 

1 159 

206 

2—3 

i4* 

266 

317 

220 

251 

256 

301 

239 

258 

3—4 


273 

318 

235 

298 

279 

352 

181 

223 

4—5 


269 

299 

247 

289 

259 

292 

190 

242 

Total C—5 

*#■ 

1,359 

1,579 

1.093 

1,283 

1,203 

l,4S4 

960 

L125 

5—10 

W** 

]f223 

1.266 

1.344 

1,468 

1,123 

1 1t1]9 

1,119 

1,188 

10—15 


1.167 

1.175 

1,178 

1,060 

973 

856 

U033 

1,109 

15-20 


970 

998 

024 

730 

861 

784 

890 

928 

20—25 


1,024 

1,037 

853 

93S 

955 

1,049 

870 

1426 

25-30 


839 

838 

870 

694 

966 

955 

934 

948 

30—35 


777 

700 

897 

904 

907 

967 

1.038 

979 

35-40 


644 1 

600 

626 

534 

641 

537 

652 

525 
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CHAPTER rv.— age. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.—(ccnrf.) 

Age Distribution of ia,aoo of each Sex in JHain Religions. 


Age 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901^ 

Mules 

Femaleff 

Males 

Feimles 

Males 

Fetoalea 

Moles 

Peniales 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

40—4^5 


549 

500 

743 

731 

795 ^ 

757 

945 

756 

45—50 

... 

435 

374 

366 

259 

366 

300 

469 

266 

50—55 


337 

294 

52$ 

487 

505 

5U 

557 

505 

55—60 

- 

236 

222 

144 

129 

153 

135 

166 

107 

60—65 


191 

195 

312 

333 

275 

J281 



65 -70 

mmm 

77 

79 

70 

67 

82 

74 ^ 

366 

430 

70 and DVfir 


115 

141 

152 

173 

105 

144/ 



Mf^a□ Age 


24'21 

2S'2S 

2579 

25 00 

2578 

25'4S 

25*68 

24.93 

HindulMd Tribal 
C—1 

373 

352 

24] 

231 

453 

396 

163 

198 

1-2 


322 

373 

202 

239 

315 

341 

163 

182 

2-3 


364 

430 

2B9 

358 

376 

364 

227 

271 

3-4 


415 

415 

332 

466 

410 

473 

240 

330 

4—5 

... 

346 

365 

406 

481 

414 

380 

276 

327 

Toial 0—5 

«« 

1,620 

1,935 

1,520 

1,775 

1,970 

1,954 

1,074 

1,293 

5—10 


M3e 

1.465 

1,663 

! 1,893 

1,333 

1.224 

1,377 

1,300 

10—15 


1,331 

1.355 

1,218 

1,018 

826 

693 

1,287 

1.109 

15—20 


973 

935 

678 

613 

737 

816 

1,030 

1,080 

20—25 


920 

913 

606 

soo 

852 

1,147 

989 

' 1,132 

25—30 


677 

701 

761 

S64 

1,026 

1,093 

956 

718 

30—35 

— 

622 

616 

905 

899 

1,099 

913 

1,020 

972 

35—40 

— 

607 

520 

652 

544 

613 

509 

569 

495 

40—45 


497 

460 

734 

595 

619 

523 

754 

534 1 

45—50 


359 

354 

297 

203 

254 

261 

200 

352 

50—55 

Me 

270 

260 

366 

353 

336 

355 

360 

421 

55—60 


193 

175 

94 

77 

79 

JOS 

192 

216 

60—65 

— 

150 

133 

215 

233 

163 

212v 



65—70 

... 

53 

78 

44 

45 

39 

- 

182 

322 

70 and oyato' 

90 

40 

74 

88 

35 

4J 



Mr9q Age 

... 

2r45 

2Cr93 

2TS9 

2r5J 

^22'09 

2248 

i 2r26 

23*67 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— 

Age DUtiibution of 10,000 of each Sex in Main Religions. 
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CHAPTER IV^Age 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 


Age Distribution of 10,000 of each Sex in Main ReUgions. 


Age 

1931 

j 1921 

1911 

1901 

Mhloil 

IVmalri 

MaleA 

Females 


Fi^males 

Males 

FetDsies 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 . 

10—15 

995 

1J83 

359 

1.182 

614 

634 

1,339 

2*527 

15—20 

710 

LI 55 

L966 

524 

675 

1,056 

1,051 

850 

20-25 

sio 

930 

2.240 

J,D14 

L012 

1,479 

506 

479 

25—30 

895 

661 

1,068 

1,061 

1,196 

1,373 

655 

479 

30—35 

L013 

727 

803 

965 

1 012 

669 

1.577 

1,133 

35-40 

111 

597 

606 

676 

1,012 

599 

298 

240 

40-45 

710 

445 

407 

456 

6++ 

528 

327 

153 ‘ 

45-50 

473 

314 

359 

203 

767 

317 

357 

588 

50-55 

405 

347 

Z27 

405 

215 

423 

863 

218 

55-60 

33S 

213 

65 

169 

153 

71 

208 

m 

00—C 5 

254 

U5 

66 

84 

399 

352^ 



65—70 

68 

65 

65 

10] 

31 

351 

387 

305 

nmi Over 

6S 

79 

85 

84 

215 

70) 



M^aii Age 


24'71 

2J*97 

2X67 

2X23 

24’57 

26'23 

20’53 

Others 









fl-1 

25 S 

317 

14] 

247 

154 ' 

97 



1-2 

203 

291 

141 

180 

231 

485 

476 

*** 

2-3 

258 

344 

U5 

292 

384 

291 

•lb* 

4,000 

3-4 

258 

424 

250 

225 

231 

194 



^-5 

204 

317 

110 

292 

303 

583 

1,429 

m.r 

Total 0—5 

M8] ! 

L693 

767 

1,236 

1,3C8 

1,650 

1,905 

+,(X}0 

5—10 

1,125 

767 

986 

1,168 

1,538 

1.942 

476 


lCJ-15 

L070 

924 

489 

1.056 

1,303 

1,068 

1,429 


0 

PT 

1 

654 

1,164 

704 

674 

692 

680 

952 


10 

1 

0 

941 ^ 

900 

1.064 

966 

615 

1,165 


H-i 

25—50 

849 

924 

1,127 

1,011 

1,000 

1,068 

1,429 

4.000 

1 

a 

886 

900 

1,486 

1,034 

1,538 

583 

952 


35-40 

775 

635 

908 

832 

692 

117 

476 


40—45 

738 

424 

704 1 

384 

462 

291 

476 

9*4 

45-50 

498 

424 

469 

270 

231 

194 

1,429 


30-55 

535 

450 

329 

562 

fe 

385^ 

97 

476 

2,000 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL—(confcl.) 


Age Distribution ol ip,ooo of each Sex In Main Religions. 



1951 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Age 

Males 1 

^•tualee 

Males 1 1 

^emaies 

Males F 

females 

Males F 

‘emales 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

55—60 

551 

544 

266 

90 

• ee 

97 

• ea 

•ee 

60—^5 «•» 

205 

259 

250 

225 

77 1 

588 

... 

- ! 

65—70 

55 

55 

125 

257 

• ee 



•e« 

70 and over ... 

129 

159 

526 

235 

154 


*— 

•e* 

Mean Age ... 

26^81 

2508 

29‘69 

26'34 

2T55 

20 43 

27-76 

22-8 




PLAIN. 





All Rellgkins 



1 






0“ 5 ... 

1,317 

1311 

-1.092 

1.228 

1,140 

1.261 

1.047 

1,093 

5 "10 

1.258 1 

1,254 

1383 

1,438 

1,148 

1,194 

1.266 

1.286 

10—*15 «« 

1.245 

1.161 

1.209 

958 

1.161 

956 

1,210 

978 

15-20 

988 

979 

843 

796 

993 

827 

1,004 

913 

20-^ 

5.590 

5,276 

3337 

3.308 

3,471 

3.435 

3,365 

3.462 

40__60 

1,507 

1.460 

1.697 

1.663 

1.695 

1,788 

1.746 

1,769 

tu 









60 and over ••• 

297 

579 

439 

609 

392 

537 

362 

499 

Mean Age — 

24-77 

24-76 

25-45 

25-86 

26-16 

27-17 

26-01 

26-97 

Hindu 










1322 

1.511 

1.089 

1.217 

1.145 

1.260 

1.039 

1,078 

5—10 

l»264 

U38 

1.386 

1.434 

1,152 

1,196 

1.285 

1,261 

10—15 ••• 

1.250 

1.165 

1314 

955 

1.167 

962 

1,237 

956 

15—20 ... 

987 

976 

846 

799 

1.000 

829 

1,017 

903 

20—40 •••' 

5.586 

3.274 

3.336 

5.313 

3.465 

3,439 

3363 

3,501 

40—60 

1.499 

1.461 

1,693 

1.673 

1.685 

1,783 

1.689 

1.795 

60 and over 

292 

575 

456 

611 

390 

531 

370 

506 

Mean Age ... 

24-22 

U74 

25-39 

25 9J 

2609 

27 13 

25-82 

2818 

Muallm 









0— 5 

1.260 

1.516 

1.036 

1.2 M 

1.082 

1.251 

1,029 

1,179 

5—10 

1,190 

1.192 

1,213 

1355 

1.093 

1,136 

1 056 

1,165 

10—15 

1,15C 

1.1H 

1,15: 

985 

1,037 

880 

816 

1,156 

15—20 

996 

1.04^ 

1 89: 

761 

883 

774 

919 

00 






















































7^ CHAPTER IV.—Ace. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL—(con/f/,) 

Age Distribution ol 10,000 of each Sex in Main Religions. 


Aee 


1951 

19 

21 

1911 

1901 


Males 

Famalae 

Malta 

Femalea 

Malea 

FemalcB 

Males 

FemfiJcE 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

20^0 

■ ■4 

3,456 

1,501 

5,452 

5,559 

5,619 

3.409 

3,136 

3.562 

40—eo 


1,593 

1,408 

1.510 

1,683 

1,380 

U92 

2,683 

1*699 

60 and over 


555 

422 

511 

655 

404 

658 

361 

541 

Mfifu Aga 

■ ■'4 

25’54 

24'Sr 

2{r52 

2619 

2?-34 

2S'f3 

29*28 

26*68 

Jarn 










0-5 

... 

1,128 

1,449 

914 

1,072 

1,018 

L*249 

960 

1498 

5—HJ 


L0S2 

1,156 

1.075 

1,555 

949 

1,212 

919 

1,028 

10—15 

... 

1,122 

1,045 

1.145 

1,287 

1,212 

1,056 

978 

909 

15—20 

... 

929 

946 

901 

1*014 

903 

799 

807 

974 

20^0 

... 

5,426 

3,566 

5,527 

2,652 

3,246 

3,156 

3,768 

3478 

40—60 


1,644 

1,624 

1,872 

lj703 

2.090 

2,005 

2,173 

1*958 

60 and over 

... 

469 

454 

570 

757 

577 

525 

595 

555 

Me^n Ago 

... 

2r24 

25'87 

2796 

26^9J 

2879 

27'4t 

2S*68 

27*83 

Cbrifrtian 










0—5 

... 

a 81 

1,522 

1,154 

1,358 

692 

1,088 

1,047 

1*347 

5-10 


566 

1,232 

812 

925 

629 

743: 

1,625 

985 

10—15 

... 

44{1 

652 

385 

494 

629 

743 

1*152 

1,554 

15—20 

... 

692 

1*252 

812 

432 

944 

1,157 

735 

466 

20-40 

... 

5,856 

2*971 

3,675 

4,197 

4,025 

5*878 

2*880 

3*575 

40—60 

..H 

2,893 

1.334 

2.521 

2,099 

2;J3B 

1,565 

1,989 

1*451 

60 and ovf'r. 

692 

507 

641 

494 

943 

316 

524 

622 

5Ieaii Afi^ci 

- 

5J7ff 

26’4S 

jr25 

29 75 

3Q-96 

2S54 

2679 

2ir52 

OtberA 

0- 5 


li004 

1,944 

■ «■ 


667 

1.754 

1*250 

1 

5—10 

... 

803 

667 

■ ii fe 

... ^ 

2,500 

2,652 



10—15 

... 

843 

1,111 

... 

... 

1,667 

877 

2.500 


15—20 


884 

1,278 

... 


1,000 

536 

1,250 

«* 

20-40 

... 

4,056 

5,278 

■ u 

... 

2,355 

3.335 

5,000 


40—60 


2,129 

1.444 



1*000 

703 


*** 

60 and over 


2SI 

278 

... 


533 

176 

— 


Mean Age 


zssr 

3J'52 



2rS2 

2G‘84 

20'5£3 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— 


ge Oistribution of lo.ooo of each Sex in Main Religioos. 


Ana 


1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 


Ualea 

Females 

Males 

FemaJae 

Mai ss 

1 

Females 1 

Males 

Ftmalei 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All Refj^ions 

0— 5 

1.399 

NO 

t,558 

RTMeR^ 

1.230 

i PLATE 

1,360 

AU. 

1.532 

1J06 

974 

545 

5—10 

- 

1.352 

1,330 

1,626 

1.721 

1,257 

1,207 

1.365 

476 

10—15 

1 

1.139 

1^45 

1.342 

1,051 

1,020 

837 

1,655 

431 

15—20 


1,032 

t.DQfi 

ao5 

764 

880 

794 

1,135 

523 

20—40 

1 

3.2S3 

3,212 

3.137 

3il32 

3,456 

3.450 

3,516 

5,360 

40—60 


1,390 

1,351 

1.485 

1,490 

1.514 

1,565 

1,079 

2,312 

60 aod over 


235 

298 

375 

482 

341 

441 

276 

453 

Mean AjiO 


2372 

2J’8 

24^52 

2SfO 

2S0S 

25'84 

22'n 

52 50 

Hindu 










0— 5 


1,402 

1.560 

1.223 

U330 

1.528 

1.709 

964 

391 

5—10 


f,358 

1,333 

1,626 

1,721 

U258 

1.206 

1J46 

357 * 

10—15 

... 

1.344 

1.250 

1,354 

t.051 

1,026 

838 

! 1.725 

307 

15—20 

... 

1,034 

1.009 

809 

769 

882 

791 

i,lS4 

483 

20—40 

l-V-l 

3.249 

3,210 

3.147 

3.126 

3,459 

3,449 

3.548 

5.392 

40—60 

... 

1.382 

1,347 

1,465 

1,518 

1.509 

1,565 

1 972 

2,403 

60 ind over 


231 

291 

376 

485 

333 

442 

291 

467 

bl- Arc 

... 

2S’66 

2374 

24'5f 

25^1 

2572 

25SJ 

2T9t 


Mu&llm 










0— 5 

... 

1,339 

1,604 

1,024 

1,345 

1,328 

1,581 

t,007 

1,296 

5—10 

... 

1,243 

1.285 

1,340 

1,518 

1.210 

1,205 

1.191 

1,327 

10—15 

... 

1.I9S 

1,139 

t.219 

1,104 

971 

832 

1,270 

994 

15—20 


U025 

921 

796 

773 

846 

783 

843 

348 

20-40 


3.3«0 

3,226 

3,275 

3.215 

3,453 

3,522 

3.692 

3,653 

40—6U 

... 

1.515 

1.403 

t,S94 

l,45i 

1.754 

1.626 

1.677 

L653 

60 imd over 


300 

422 

452 

593 

428 

451 

320 

229 

Mean Age 


24'Si 

24'65 

26 85 

25-67 

26*57 

26^27 

2S17 

25'5$ 
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CHAPTEK IV-—ACB. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE ll—{cotUd^) 

Age Distribution of lOfOoo of each Sex in Main Religions. 


Ago 


lOlI 

1921 

1911 

1901 


Males 

FBiaale'& 

Males 

FeoivJiea 

MqIes 

FeewkB 

Males 

Femalefi 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

Jain 

0 — 5 


1.528 

1.447 

1*024 

1,271 

1,3(H 

1.129 

1*145 

1,333 

5—10 

*** 

1.251 

1,257 

1*261 

1*327 

1*102 

1,114 

1.166 

1.233 

10—15 


1,248 

1,142 [ 

1.076 

1*091 

1,023 

988 

1,252 

1*004 

15—20 


918 

943 

835 

840 

963 

7S0 

361 

843 

30—40 

- 

3.194 

3.276 

3,396 

3,360 

3*333 

3,491 

3*311 

3.258 

40—80 


1.664 

1,S24 

2,005 

1*473 

1*834 

1.863 

1.875 

LS36 

60 and over 

... 

399 

412 

480 

638 

HI 

605 

39D 

493 

Meun 


25-51 

25^18 

2T50 

36’2S 

2565 

ZT92 

2675 

26-79 

Christian 










0— 5 

vv ■ 

1,905 

2.500 

400 

3.142 

2,778 

768 

*** 

1 ..^ 

5—10 


1.438 

1.000 

... 

1*429 

556 1 

1.539 

*** 

10,000 

10 —ts 

* 

1.905 

... 


-- 

...* 

-,* 

1,250 

— 

15—20 


476 

500 

400 

1,429 


1*539 

... 


20—40 

w** 

1,428 

5,000 

7*200 

5,000 

4,4H 

4,615 

7,500 

— 

40—80 


3.582 

50C 

2.000 


1.656 

1.539 

1,250 

' 

60 and over 


476 

500 

... 

— 

556 

.« 

4*4 

- 

Mean 


2S'24 

24-54 

32'09 

J5*50 

2879 

25-8S 

34-00 

w*os 

Other6 










0 — s 


1.805 

1,765 

ri-a-k 


1,429 

1*429 

4.2BS 

4*000 

s-ia 

... 

1.579 

1.029 

Ma 

— 

713 

.** 

1*429 

a ■ p 

10—15 


1,579 

1.029 

«V-I 


1*429 

,*. 

1,429 

a u 

S5—20 

... 

526 

1*029 


*.. 

1*429 



... 

20—+0 

... 

2.707 

2.942 

..* 


3,571 

5*713 

... 

4,000 

40—60 


1.578 

1,471 



1.429 

1,429 

2,857 

2*000 

6G nnd over 


226 

735 

*.. 

**. 


i*429 

... 

wnm 

5]eiiD A]2e 


23^29 

25-90 



21-35 

34-71 

2r92 

2650 
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SDBSIDIARY TABLE IL—<cimr(i.) 

Age Distribution of 10,000 of each Sqx Id Main ReUgiocts. 


Ago 


1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 


Males 

I'enales 

Males 

FeitialeB 

Main 

Females 

Maiefl 

Fntualefl 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

AM RcIIkLohs 

D— - 5 

1369 

SOI 

1,506 

JTHERN 

1,176 

PLATE* 

1372 

\V. 

1,603 

1,658 

854 

875 

5-10 

1 n-w 

1359 

1,236 

1,477 

1,497 

1,141 

i.048 

1.189 

1,237 

10—15 


1,201 

1,173 

1,212 

1431 

780 

688 

1,249 

1,075 

15—20 


1,153 

1,02ft 

755 

691 

' aji 

739 

990 

1,009 

20.—40 

,.p 

3309 

3,171 

3.132 

1 3,216 

3,607 

3,756 

3.849 

3J7S 

40—60 

... 

1353 

1304 

1,729 

1,686 

1,587 

1,672 

1.569 

1,575 

60 and ovrr 


376 

382 

491 

507 

371 

439 

290 

451 

Moan Age 

... 

247P 

24’74 

237 r 

2jS7S 

26*29 

26'86 

26^90 

2<r57 

hlDdu 










0— 5 

.H 

1367 

1,500 

1,174 

1.269 

1,624 

1,664 

857 

882 

5—10 


1342 

1,230 

1.403 

1.477 

T,144 

1,044 

1,212 

t,252 

lG-15 

... 

1,206 

1,171 

1351 

1,137 

76a 

678 

1,259 

1,078 

15—20 

.P, 

1,007 

1,036 

746 

698 

812 

733 

593 

1,005 

20—40 

..P 

3,264 

3,171 

3,136 

3,215 

3321 

3,771 

3.853 

3,747 

40-60 


1344 

1302 

1.725 

1,697 

1,674 

1,670 

L540 

1,561 

60 and over 

... 

370 

390 

485 

507 

357 

432 

284 

475 

Meat! Age 


24-9J 

24’5& 

260? 

26'22 

26^20 

2689 

24'26 

26*58 

MusHin 










0— 5 

... 

1,422 

1,597 

1,136 

1300 

1,412 1 

1,602 

885 

946 

5—10 

.. 

1,251 

1310 

1,419 

1327 

1,115 

1,055 

1,152 

1,20 

10-15 


1J7S 

1,203 1 

1377 

L,D35 

922 

842 

1,159 [ 

1,088 

15—20 

... 

941 

971 

836 

698 

849 

797 

873 

966 

20—40 

V*- 

3,240 

3 059 

3J02 1 

3.227 

3.363 

3,599 

3.752 

3.803 

4C—60 

... 

1.548 

1383 

1,746 

li623 

1,821 

1,603 

1.795 

1,587 

60 ond over 


423 

432 

581 

535 

518 

502 

304 

367 

MpHn 

... 

2S'26 

2y3t 

26^57 


269S 

265? 

2TQ6 

26^16 
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Age Distribution of 10,000 of each Sox in Main Religions. 


Ag^ 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Males 

Females 

Males 

F'enudea 

B4ales 

[j'einalea 

Males 

^'eiaalefl 

1 

3 

3 1 

4 

5 ' 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Jala 










0— 5 


1.2D7 

1,330 

1,091 

l,0S6 

1*102 

1.321 

785 

836 

5—10 


L07I 

1,122 

1.119 

1*206 

1*031 

1*019 

905 

1,071 

10—IS 


1,090 

1.103 

1,199 

1.037 

901 

673 

1,090 

1,042 

15—20 


m 

894 

776 

885 

827 

S94 

927 

940 

20— 


3*284 

3,301 

3.214 

3.262 

3,688 

3,657 ' 

3341 

3.661 

40—6t» 


1,%6 

1,825 

2,05+ 

1,971 

1,970 

1,942 

2,045 

2,00+ 

60 Aad Qvat 


4B4 

426 

545 

553 

481 

494 

407 

446 

Mean Age 


2?S2 

26*51 

27-7J 

27*64 

2S74 

2S'05 

28^37 

2S03 

Chrl&tlan 










0— 5 


1.554 

1,808 

1,875 

1,478 

1,389 

1.7S0 

1,0b 5 

239 

5 -ID 


1,286 

1*384 

1,520 

j 1,739 

1,319 

1,250 

1.318 

2,769 

10—15 


M65 

1,406 

uaso 

1,217 

694 

500 

1*628 

3,426 

15—20 


726 

1,151 

903 

34S 

417 

833 

1,550 

1,195 

20—40 


3,471 

2*857 

3*19+ 

+*DD0 

4,375 

+.500 

2*713 

1,514 

40—60 

... 

1,525 

1,1 B3 

I.Ill 

1,044 

1*458 

1,084 

1,473 

837 

60 and over 

— 

267 

201 

139 

17+ 

348 

03 

233 

80 

Mean Age 

.. 

24‘87 

21‘94 

2T01 

2J'53 1 

2679 

24*24 

22*96 

76*83 

Othera 










0— s 

— 

909 

1,393 



1,961 

1*724 



5—10 


1.1 B9 

656 


mwm 

588 

690 

m** 


10—15 


909 

574 

-* 


' 784 

1,724 

i.-k 


15—20 


490 

t,143 


41-li 

196 

690 

*** 


20-40 


3447 

3,689 

■ b# 


5,491 

+,4S2 

1,667 


+0—60 


2*657 

1*967 

— 


784 

» 

690 

3,333 


60 and over 


699 

575 



196 


5,000 

*** 

M4>4D Age 


30'S7 

2858 

«* 

1 

2S5S 

j 2T22 

5r9/ 

- 
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Age Distribution of to,ooo of each Sex In Main Religions. 


Afte 

1931 

mi 

1911 

1901 

Melee 

^emalce 

Mules ] 

^emelva 

Miiles |l 


Males J 

^eiualea 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All Religions 

0-— 5 ■•■■■ 

1.657 

1.721 

MIL 

1,395 

LY 

1.555 

1 

1,693 

1,591 

1 

4 

905 

11995 

5-10 

1,420 

US3 

1,712 

1,726 

1,243 

1,241 

l,35q 

620 

10-15 

L290 

1,295 

M87 

1,046 

927 

795 

1,258 

L022 

15—20 

951 

996 

703 

642 

808 1 

772 

953 

886 

20—40 

3,010 

2,998 

3,076 

3,224 

3,509 

3,574 

3,720 

3.522 

+0—60 

1.404 

1,296 

1,538 

U51 

1.525 

1,523 

1.551 

1,654 

fiO and over 

263 

311 

390 

456 

295 

404 

253 

301 

Mean A^je 

2y46 

2T27 

TS64 

2J‘67 

25 05 

25 74 

26 44 

2T64 

Hindu 

0— 5 

1,673 

1,722 

1,243 

1.3D6 

1,629 

Lfi44 

855 

2037 

5—10 

L435 

1,394 

1,530 

1,529 

1.249 

1,251 

1.002 

382 

10-13 

1,301 

1,295 

1,185 

1.095 

928 

796 

1,239 

1 1145 

15-^20 « 

950 

936 

742 

716 

a.:2 

758 

932 

419 

20—40 

2,936 

3,003 

3,271 

3,398 

3 490 

3,524 

3 927 

4.C48 

+0_60 

L394 

1.293 

1,588 

1,419 

1,556 

1,533 

I 756 

L814 

60 and over 

361 

307 

442 

537 

316 

432 

289 

m 

Mean Age 

2J JJ 

2S 79 

25 54 

25-59 

2519 

zmt 

26-79 

26r09 

Muslim 

-S' 

1,432 

1,767 

1,308 

1 

1,413 

U55 

1,606 

916 

2,359 

5—10 

1,205 

1.218 

L55B 

I.Hi 

1*195 

1,190 

1,185 

148 

10—15 

i,ioa 

1,361 

1,399 

1.185 

1,021 

903 

1,149 

1,263 

15—20 

945 

1.222 

713 

733 

793 

71Q 

949 

1,0S7 

20—40 

3,390 

2,795 

3,172 

3.3Q5 

3.5,9 

3.460 

3.797 

2,720 

40—60 

L505 

12+2 

1.565 

1.417 

L6s6 

1.641 

1.643 

1.717 

60 and over* 

365 

393 

385 

504 

4Jl 

<90 

360 

70i 

liaaii Age 

2517 

2S'O0 

2491 

25* 

2SrJ2 

1 26-40 

26'4i 

26 29 
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Sl^BSIDIARY TABLE U,^icmidJ 
Aj;e Distribution of 10,000 of eacli Sex in Main Reli^oits* 


Abb 

1931 

1931 

[911 

1901 


Pcmales 

1 

Maleii 

Ft?male9 , 

M^lei 

Ffinftles 

M ales 

Femalfli 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 1 

9 

hlindulseiJ TrllHil 









0—5 1 

IMQ 

2*006 

1*562 

1,817 

1 898 

1.883 

995 ' 

l*S95 

S—10 

1,542 

L602 

1,914 

1 951 

L,3f[l , 

1.217 

1,639 

1*082 

10—15 

L354 

1,395 

1,171 

993 

903 

750 

1,306 

944 

15-20 

909 

899 

662 

558 ■ 

767 

797 

985 

1,640 

30—40 

2*672 

2 510 

2,675 

3,059 

3,r)64 

3*75 i 

3.691 

2*803 

1 40—60 

1,365 

1,231 

1.474 

1.279 

1,355 

t,29S 

1*182 

1.329 

60 Qbd over *** 

236 

267 

342 

565 

203 

504 

202 

307 

U«an A^e 

2095 

2017 

23 W 

2J'J7 

23 97 

24‘69 

23 Si 

22*93 

Jsln 









0—5 

l.OHO 

1,4 IS 

964 

J.097 

1.343 

[.192 

778 

t.680 

5—10 

1*000 

1,070 

1*226 

1,211 

1,124 

1*233 

1*032 

572 

10-15 

l.OSO 

9S9 

1,451 

871 

959 

935 

1.235 

1.06 3 

15—20 

l,0S0 

1 001 

672 

848 

869 

770 

1,007 

554 

20—40 

5,603 

5.3H 

3,521 

5 597 

5.442 

5.456 

3*782 

5.206 

40—60 

1,611 

1,762 

2,016 

1.776 

1.953 

1,906 

' 1.844 

3.489 

60 Red over .* 

546 

426 

37Q 

60E] 

325 

458 

523 

436 

M«an Atte 

26-66 

26 06 

26-92 

2rS9 

Z6S2 

27 JO 

26-9S 

29'or 

Christ iBn 







1 


0—5 

-*■ 

... 

**, 


1 1* 

5.000 



5—10 


... 

4«> 


3.000 

... 



10—15 

... 


44- 

i ** 

1 

1 

2,500 

... 


15-20 

... 

... 


... 

2*000 

2.5CO 

..* 


20—40 



10.000 

«I4 

6,000 

■ 1- 

.** 


40—60 

**■ 

... 


*.* 

**. 

-•4 


--- 

60 Rpd over ... 


















MpRt^ A4Le .** 

— 

... 

jcrso 


22’50 

JQ^SO 

1 - 

..* 
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Age Distribution of 10,000 of each Sex in Main Religions. 



1931 

1921 

1911 

19 

01 

Ave 

Mates 

rcroates 

Males 

Peiiialea 

Males 

Feaialrs 

Mules 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Others 









0— 5 

••• 

«« • 

... 

... 

2.000 

1,000 

— 


5—10 

• •• 

• •• 


... 

2,000 

3.000 

see 

eee 

10—15 


• •• 

... 

••a 

2,0C0 

1.0C0 

... 

s 

15—20 





... 

2.0C0 



20-40 


... 

• a* 

... 

... 

2.000 

... 

•ee 

40—60 


... 

... 

... 

4.000 

1.000 


eee 

60 end over •— 

••• 



• •• 

- 

... 

... 

eee 

1 Mt-un Awe ... 

- 

• •• 


••• 

26'50 

2fi*50 


eee 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE JIL 

Age DifitrjbiuTtfO'n of eo^oqo of each Sex in certain Castes, 


MAt-EB StmUER PER &ttLE£ AGED 


FeVALEB NUifBER FEB MILLE 
AGED 



Caates, 

0—6 

7— 

13 

11— 

16 

IT— 

23 

2+—43 

44 

aud 

0—6 

7-13 

14^ 

16 

17— 

23 

24- 

43 

44 

and 








over 



oT«r 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

9 

10 

H 

12 

13 

L 

Ahir 

m 


84 

125 

265 

153 

202 

156 

81 

141 

265 

133 

2, 

Baiai 

175 

174 

115 

I2ii 

' 247 

h 

161 

213 

166 

117 

128 

219 

157 

3. 

Bani:i 

145 

Uh 

91 

133 

1 S92 

204 

J82 

146 

75 

130 

260 

207 

i 


179 

153 

tq 

tu 

282 

182 

186 

174 

90 


255 

149 

5, 

Bbil 

151 

1 160 

84 

i i4f‘ 

265 

no 

237 

156 

90 

144 

273 

100 

6. 

Bbibla 

183 

l;^ 

iO 

1 161 

281 

9J 

255 

203 

57 

115 

253 


7. 

(t'X' 

160 

144 

33 

UJ 

275 

205 

189 

147 

73 

127 

271 

193 

' 

I’eyl Dak* 
Ebirti). 













a. 

Dakshiiii Hmti 

U7 

116 

113 

147 

250 

237 

193 

171 

1 80 

114 

235 

307 


ruaiL 

1 









ChiiJiiir 

19CJ 

[69 

95 

131 

269 

146 

225 

174 

77 

117 

260 

i47 

j iQi 

fj.idiirU 

170 

166 

SB 

140 

279 

157 

245 

181 

73 

122 

237 

137 

1 

GiM^ir 

175 

J7t3 

89 

JJl 

281 

173 

226 

168 

86 

[IS 

239 

165 

12 

Kaclihi 

18) 

162 

B3 

124 

238 

154 

233 

157 

79 

135 

235 

151' 

13. 

KaiyMii>]ba - 

J 55 

133 

lU 

135 

286 

laj 

211 

17J 

53 

120 

256 

182 

14, 

Kifur 

(84 

180 

' 103 

133 

275 

13y 

214 

162 

82 

154 

252 

136 

15. 

l^olt 

171 

155 

96 

137 

263 

17S 

213 

172 

76 

142 

255 

H2 

16. 

iLDiubhar 

195 

156 

83 

123 

273 

171 

232 

147 

67 

117 

265 

172 

17. 

Lodhi 

18i 

153 

34 

131 

319 

133 

200 

147 

87 

134 

^97 

140 

la. 

1 

MiiriHlia ... 

132 

U3 

82 

179 

293 

ISl 

179 

157 

581 

124 

, 270 

212 

,19, 


164 

167 

96 

IJL 

239 

153 

212 

198 

70 

132 

243 

135 

20. 

Mirdba 

176 

185 

SO 

iJO 

239 

15C 

244 

13& 

81 

123 

229 

137 

2i. 

Nai 

167 

t62 

82 

129' 

290 

170 

202 

146 

83 

Ul 

258 

no] 

•22. 

Rajput lihji* 
dll f Ilia, 

161 

134 

97 

15S 

262 

187 

151 

nil 

100 

15f) 

371 

157 

23. 

Ruji'rit Chao, 
baru 

145 

138 

91 

149 

259 

21S 

HI 

141 

73 

1+2 

361 

237 

24, 

Rfljpnp Kacbb' 
«at,a. 

1 IS 

127 

75 

141 

320 

2ia 

155 

15^ 

92) 

16g 

256 

171 

25, 

Raipat I?a. 
jihubatiH. 1 

193 

171 

73 

126 

287 

15q 

225 

U7 

91 

U5 

253 

157 

25 

Raiput Ten. 1 

VfAr. 

191 

156 

82 

L64 

237 

170 

175 

160 

82 

117] 

253 

203 

27, 

S.iburiya. 

SU 

203 

77 

126 

271 

100 

266 

190 

90 

[40 

323 

99 

2a. 

Sondbia ... 

m 

176[ 

94 

100 

270 

176 

124 

n? 

87 

137 

219 

176> 

29. 

Teli 

383 

164 

87 

133| 

270 

165 

21C 

157 

7S 

121 

2S* 

H3 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Proportion of Children under I 4 and of Persons over 43 to 
those aijed 14 - 43 , In certain Castes; also of ' Married Females 
aged 14-43 per 100 Females. 




Proportion of children 
of both aexea per 100 

Proportion of perr 
aona over 43 per 
100 aged 14*43 

Ko. of mar 
tied fema¬ 
lea aged 14* 
43 per 100 
femalea of 
all ages 

Cast MU 


Pervona 

aged 

14*43 

Married fe- 
malea aged 
14*43 

Male* 

-Femalea 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Ahir 


76 

199 

60 

68 

39 ! 

2. Balai 

... 

76 

190 

64 

68 

39 

3. Bania 

••a 

61 

180 

72 

98 

37 

4. Beragi 

• •• 

70 

254 

64 

73 

30 

5. Bbtl ... 


74 

165 

55 

54 

45 

6. Bbilsia 

••• 

86 

235 

39 

49 

36 

7. Brahman (except Dak* 
ahini). 

66 

200 

72 

97, 

36 

8^ Dakihini Brahman 

... 

65 

190 

84 

108 

34 

9. Cbamar 

... 

79 

207 

80 

91 

37 

10. Gadariya ... 


80 

218 

56 

70 

35 ) 

11. Gojar ... 

... 

80 

225 

70 

78 

33 i 

12. Kachhi .m 

• •• 

77 

229 

57 

71 

34 

13. Kayastba ... 

• •• 

68 

219 

61 

94 

34 

M. Kirar 


73 

199 

49 

60 

39 

1 5. KoU ... 


73 

198 

60 

75 

39 

16. Kombbar 

... 

79 

204 

68 

80 

38 

17. Lodbi 

... 

66 

170 

48 

57 

42 

18. Maratha ... 


58 

191 

64 

96 

33 

19 . Blina ... 

••• 

78 

211 

55 

67 

36 

20. Mirdba ... 

• •• 

85 

247 

56 

69 

33 

21. Nai 

• •• 

69 

187 

56 

70 

37 

22. Rajput Bbailauriya 


62 

192 

64 

84 

37 

23. Rajput Cbauhan 

• •• 

58 

178 

84 

121 

34 

24. Rajput Kacbbwaba 


52 

160 

63 

90 

37 

25. Rajput Raghuban>i 

... 

75 

2C9 

61 

65 

36 

26. Rajput Tonwar 

... 

72 

293 

61 

103 

30 

27. Sabariya ... 

••• 

98 

203 

40 

45 

43 

28. Sondhia ... 

• •• 

84 

225 

74 

79 

34 

'9. Tell 

••• 

70 

190 

60 

69 

40 
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SUBSIDIARY 

Proportion of Children under lo and Persons over 50 to those 




Proportion of Childses under 10 Both Seass per 100 

Nnturnt HItisIotiii 
aod 

Districts. 

PerBors aged 15— 

40. 

Married P€]i]alej aseil 15—40. 



1931 

1921 

mi 

1901 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a 

7 

a 

9 

Gwnflor Stste 

64 

69 

60 

4S 

162 

J79 

■ 52 

132 

Natural DivlAloas 









1. 

Plain 

60 

62 

54 

53 

165 

171 

143 

133 

2. 

NoTthem Pklbdq 

66 

76 

65 

33 

163 

198 

166 

m 

5* 

fkmUiCTn PUionQ, 

63 

71 

64 

45 

157 

180 

151 

149 

4* 

Hill? 1 

73 

34 

67 

53 

isa 

199 

159 

145 


DfStrtcta 









1* 

Gird 

53 

56 

50 

50 

149 1 

152 

136 

139 

2. 

Bhlnd 

63 

61 

50 

56 

166 

165 

U7 

128 

1 

5 . 

Ton Ware bnr 4 ** 

61 

65 

m 

5S 

178 

179 

176 

155 

4* 

Bhe^jpnr 

66 

72 

57 

54 

165 

186 

H-■ 

125 

5. 

Narwar 

64 

76 

66 

23 

162 

197 

15S 

143 

1 6. 

ItBtearh 

6a 

76 

65 

42 

176 

199 

174 

129 

1 

7. 

Bbilsi 

65 

70 

73 

53 

163 

lAl 

165 

153 

s. 

Uijain... 

61 

67 

59 

4l 

155 

170 

1 146 

145 


Hnnrt^aur 

66 

73 

59 

33 

161 

ISS 

147 

158 

I 10. 

Sbitiftpur 

62 


65 

45 

152 

177 

143 

132 

11 

Arnjbera. 

73 

84 

67 

53 

133 

199 

159 

145 1 
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TABLE V. 

aged 15—40; also of Warricd Females aged 15—40 per 100 Female*-. 
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CHAPTER IV.-Ag«, 


Sl'BSIDIARY 


Proportion of Children under lo and of Persons 

and of Married Females 


Natural Divisions. 


PlOPORTION OF CHILORKN ONDBR 10 TEAR8 BOTH 

Sexes per 100 

Persons acred 15*40 

Married females 15 40. 


1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

A. Clwallor State 










1. All RelUiions 


64 

69 

60 

45 

162 

179 

152 

132 

2* Hindo ... 

••a 

63 

69 

59 

45 

164 

178 

151 

133 

3. Mnallna... 

eee 

65 

64 

55 

43 

163 

167 

147 

151 

4. Jain M. 

«ta 

52 

55 

51 

46 

155 

160 

138 

129 

5. Animist 


• aa 

94 

98 

53 

• •• 

224 

192 

181 

6. Christian 

eaa 

66 

36 

38 

30 

211 

181 

154 

134 

7. Otben ... 

- 

55 

9 

552 

48 

200 

177 

153 

133 

B. Natural DIvisioas 










1. Plain 










1. All RdligiooB 

• aa 

60 

62 

54 

53 

165 

171 

148 

138 

2. Hioda ... 

•aa 

61 

62 

54 

53 

165 

166 

148 

139 

3. Mnslim 

aea 

65 

56 

48 

45 

146 

153 

146 

147 

4. Jain 

eaa 

55 

52 

47 

46 

150 

164 

154 

156 

5. Animist 

aaa 

aae 

99 

91 

81 

•aa 

221 

197 

187 

6. Christian 

• ao 

46 

45 

44 

41 

146 

153 

142 

139 

7. Others ... 

aaa 

... 

••e 

54 

53 

aae 

eaa 

149 

147 

11. Northern Plateau 









1. Alt Rrilgiont 

aaa 

66 

76 

65 

33 

168 

198 

166 

134 

2. HInda ... 

aaa 

66 

75 

66 

35 

161 

197 

166 

135 

3. Mnslim... 

aaa 

64 

63 

57 

32 

168 

173 

163 

133 

4. Jain 

aaa 

63 

59 

56“ 

31 

167 

176 

147 

141 

5. Animist 

4aa 

a* a 

63 

61 

41 

aaa 

225 

205 

* 188 

6, Uhristian 

• •• 

93 

21 

13 

14 

340 

100 

125 

105 

7. Others ... 

... 

aaa 

• as 

47 

38 

aaa 

aea 

no 

130 

III. Southern Plateau 

$ 








1. All Relii;ioos 

aaa 

63 

71 

64 

45 

157 

180 

151 

149 

2. Hiuda ... 

aaa 

63 

69 

61 

45* 

155 

178 

147 

149 

3. Mnslim... 

aaa 

67 

65 

63 

44 

173 

174 

145 

143 

4. Jain .» 

aoo 

56 

56 

64 

47 

154 

1!>3 

151 

151 

5. Animist 

aaa 

• aa 

86 

85 

51 

aaa 

197 

186 

183 

6. Christian 

aaa 

83 

36 

31 

44 

270 

195 

188 

191 

7e ••• 


... 

— 

39 

42 

- 

aaa 

162 


IV. Hilly 










1. Alt Reliffions 

*Oa 

78 

84 

67 

53 

188 

199 

159 

145 

2. Hindn.... 

• •• 

77 

69 

67 

53 

187 

166 

160 

146 

3. Mnslim 

aaa 

69 

72 

68 

55 

170 

• aa 

153 

147 

Jiiln 

• aa 

50 

53 

56 

54 

144 

US 

145 

143 

5. Animist 

• aa 

... 

53 

51 

50 


238 

218 

209 

6. Christian 

.. 

... 


98 

• aa 

• aa 

•aa 

154 

• ea 

7. Otbars ... 



•aa 

64 

•a* 

• •• 

aa 

145 

aaa 
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TABLE VA. 


over 6o to those aged 15-40 in certain Religions; 
aged 15-40 per 100 Females. 
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CHAPTER IV.— Age, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Variation In Population at certain Age Periods. 


Kilnnl Divlaion 

Period 

Vahution per cewt m Population {Increase+ 
Decrease— ). 

All ftge» 

0-10 

1 10-J5 

15—40 

40—60 

“ 

60 & ovvi 

1 

2 

i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

■fi 

Gwalior Slate 

1901—I91C 

45 £7 

1 

+ 30 80 

— 12-89 

^1-30 

+ 5'02 

+ 1479 

Natural Utvliiom 








1. PlalD 

P*W 

—5C9 

—4-12 

-807 

—570 

—672 

+ 2'29 

Z. Northern Plateau 


+ 1072 

+ 8y64 

—351 

—846 

+ 2’09 

+ 19+4 1 

3. Soqtfaenj Plaifraa 

... 

+ IS'M 

+ 7175 

“2673 

+ 733 

+ 23 04 

+ 26"Bfi 

4. Hilly 


+ 2r2J 

+ 4974 

—674 

- 18+6 

+ 1875 

+ 53'99 

6waibr Blue 

I91J—J0[Z0 

+ 3 01 

+ 7-5 

+ 30'03 

-812 

+ 1-32 

+ 189i5 

Natural DivUioaa 








L Plain 


—355 

+ 4 45 

— ro8 

—849 

— 6’64 

+ 8*55 

2. Norlberii 

f aa 

+ 169 

+ 579 

+ 3173 

—772 

-171 

+ n 25 

It SoaLherb Plateau. 


+ 10+4 

+ 974 

+ 7879 

- 3+1 

+ irn 

+ 35 91 

4. Hilly 


+ UM 

+ 24 4 

+ 47'94 

+ 054 

+ 8 25 

+ 37-23 

Gwallar State 

1 

I MI—1930 

+ ia3 

+ 9^ 

+ 10 9 

+ J7fi4 

— r07 

—2411 

1 

Natural DJvfsioaa 

1 








1. Plain 

[ 


+ 107 

+ 1471 

+ 21'34 

+ 14 84 

—216 

—2873 

Z, Northern Pl^>an. 


+ 917 

+ 377 

+ 17‘35 

+ 18+5 

+ 0‘69 

“iril 

y Soutfaem Plaitaaii. 

aaa 

+ iO 24 

+ 8 74 

+ 10 24 

+ 1964 

—1+5 

— 15-J3 

4» Hilly 


+ 1774 

+ 13'47 

+ 33 6t 

+ 22*04 

+9 37 

—19 36 
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SUBSIDURY TABLE YIL 
Reported Birth-rate by Sex and Natural DMaton. 


NtIMBEtl OF BiBTHS ItOOO OF T 1 [B TOTAt POPULATION 
(ClKflUS OF 1921 ). 


Year 

Swalk-r State 

Plain 

Kortharn 

PUipao 

Seal be m 
Plutean 

Hilly 

Uakf 

FtmalH 

Uals 

Fasuldl 

[ 

Main 

Famaln 

Mi1«t 

F^mlal 

Matoi 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

E 

9 ' 

ID 

11 

192U—21 

... 

58 

4’7 

57 

5'1 

7'2 

6'G 

6^ 

5'3 

4T0 

r4 

1921—22 


5*a 

4'7 

4-9 

4^3 

ri 

6^1 

77 

OT 

37 

J-4 

1923—23 

AAA 

59 

51 

4'5 

37 

r3 

6'5 

7'9 ‘ 

6'6 

41 

y? 

1923—24’ 



... 

44- 

... 

- 

... 

... 

414 



1924—23 

... 

ri 

6*2 

a'3 

g-2 

33 

47 

lOT 

8’4 

4*4 

37 

1925—36 

... 

ira 

10'9 

13'S 

ir? 

167 

15"! 

100 

97 

7'6 

65 

1926—27 

-44 

UT 

107 

14'! 

lys 

13T 

14-S 

9 3 

S'3 

87 

6*6 

1927—23 


137 

lyz 

IJ'9 

13-6 

207 

20’1 

107 

9*8 

9-7 

92 

1923—29 

^AA 

I5T 

U3 

17’2 

167 

197 

19'3 

lyg 

12’9 

95 

8*2 

1929—30 

44 1 

129 

13-8 

167 

in 

10'6 

1B8 

14 2 

117 

tlO 

7’8 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIIL 
Reported Death rate by Sex and Natural Division, 


NUUBE.R OF deaths PER 1,000 OF THE TOTAL POPULATION 
{Cen&us of 1921). 


Year 

Gw^ior State 

FUin 

Morthera 

plateau 

l^anLhefii 

Plateau 

Hilly 

Malsa 

Fetnal« 

hf»ln 

Fnnabfi 


FnatBlM 

Malc« 

F«m&lu 

Mftln 

Fenul** 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1920—21 

5-3 

4'9 

6'3 

5-8 

3-4 

4*9 

6'fl 

6't 

3*7 

3*0 

1921—22 

47 

4‘3 

4 6 

47 

4*5 

4*6 

6*1 

3'5 

3 3 

2'5 

1922—23 

S‘6 

1 4*9 

4*1 

3*5 

5’5 

4*8 

rz 

6*8 

5*8 

4'8 

1923—24** 

... 

... 

... 

... 

- 

1 ^ ^ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1924—25 

67 

5*2 

9‘5 

7*6 

37 

37 

7*9 

6*8 

39 

3'4 

1925—26 

9-8 

7'fi 

14'6 

9*8 

9*8 

8M 

8*2 

7*2 

66 

5S 

1926-27 

98 

97 

127 

11*7 

9*6 

' 1'4 

8*2 

7*5 

8*8 

art 

1927-23 

LO'8 

9*3 

10 5 

9*6 

34*6 

ire 

8*4 

7-9 

9*8 

87 

L92S—29 

11*1 

98 

101 

8T 

119 

10*3 

137 

91 

8*5 

7*3 

1929 -30 

14S 

1 tr? 

14'0 

11*5 

163 

140 

167 

14*S 

12*7 



'Fiiiarti for 192) 24 hiTf ncrt bsem cDllf>clQd by the Mwlicul Departmctit. 


































































































CHAPTER IV,—Age, 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE X, 
Reported Deaths from certain Diseases. 


Year 

Gwaliob State 

Actual nuubbr of deaths 

RECORDED IK 

Actual 
number 
of deiithB 

Ratio per 
znille of 
P^oloilcn 

Plain 

Northern 

Plateau 

Sootbem 

Plateau 

Hillf 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Plague 








1520—21 


... 

... 

ipp 

■« 

aP, 

4p4 


1921—22 

■ V* 

... 

... 

+♦* 

41* 


■pp»^ 

*p« 

1922—23 


... 

1*. 


a-pB 

aa* 

■ aa 

ppp 

1923^24 


... 

44-r 


a-aa 


44 1 

ppa 

1924- 25 


... 

■p*** 

■ ■p 

apa 


BBr 

*PR 

1925—26 


v>p > 

3 


2 


1 

_ 

1926—27 

■ ti 

... 

4 


ppa 

1 

3 

PIP 

1927—28 


... 

16 

VB 

3 

13 

aa* 

4** 

192i—29 

WM* 

... 

5 

' aip 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1929—30 


... 

12 


7 

1 

3 

1 


ChaLcra. 








1920—21 


... 

a^a. 

ppp 

pjj 

a-p* 

p pp 


1921—22 


44h 

.« 

*44 


aaa 

4 4p 

■#p 

1922^23 


... 

4*4 



a+a 

a«P 

_ 

1923—2+ 





p •p 

p-a 

■ IP 


192+—25 


— 



■ pp 

M* 

■ IP 

, 

1925—26 

p#«' 

hi* 

29 

aaa 

15 

2 

10 

2 

1926—27 

aa ■ 

... 

333 

pa-p 

290 

33 

to 


I927-2S 



1,105 

■32 

553 

38? 

166 

4 

1928—29 

... 

aa-i 

2,379 

^69 

519 

1*487 

373 

ppp 

1929—30 

+-■ 

■ IP 

4,151 

■12 

62 

1,278 

2,809 

2 


StnalPp«x^ 








1920—21 


i aa 

ail 

aaa 

_ 

■_i_p 



1921—21 


... 

aiP 

ppa 

r B-a 


•▼4 

pp4 

1922—23 

... 

... 

aip 

paa 

... 

a pa 

a PP 

_ 

1923—14 

... 

... 

a-pp 



pap 


paa 

192+—25 


... 

aap 

iaP 


•PrflP 

PPP 


1925—26 

... 

a PI- 

1,305 

*36 

346 

2191 

561 

79 

1926—27 

¥*• 

... 

576 

■|7 

73 

117 

346 

42 

1927—28 

... 

■ IP 

444 

'13 

77 

64 

238 

65 

1923^29 

... 


531 

U5 

2+0 

64 

223 

4 

1929—30 

... 

“* 

5,404 

1*5 

3,008 

1.786 

1,448 

162 


Fever. 








1920—21 


ppp 

p44 






3921—22 

H.. 

p P" 

Pai 

a». 1 

a-i-*> 

ppp 



1922—23 

... 

... 


a B B 

ppi 


_ 


1923—24 

.» 

__ 

Pai 

■P-" 





1924-25 


... 


aia 

paa 

--4 


*pp 

1925—26 

4«* 

... 

6,849 

2*5 

2.942 

1,608 

2.108 

191 

1926—27 

... 

... 

7,239 

2*1 

3,336 

1,623 

2 089 

191 

1927—28 


a pa 

7,536 

2'2 

2,803 

2*489 

1,976 

268 

1928—29 


44^ 

S:256 

1 8 

2,068 

1,669 

2,I60 

359 

1929 — 30 

... 

... 

8,855 

2*5 

3.204 

2,023 

3,20+ 

424 

Other Disease*. 








1920-21 


■ ■■ 







1921—22 

■ ■■ 

^4. 4. 







1922—23 

4*4 







... 

1923—2+ 

a«i 







p»p 

1924—25 





- - T 


B PP 

BBB 

1925—26 


... 

20,420 

(51 

e’!943 

5,363 

5J09 

605 

1926 — 27 

«. 


34.235 

7'3 

10,506 

5,457 

7*278 

99+ 

1927—28 

... 

ap* 

24*871 

7'3 

9.486 

7,705 

5*696 

984 

1928—29 



23*259 

6-7 

8.039 

6,204 

8.200 

816 

1929—30 

“ 

aip 

29,812 

8-6 

10,582 

7*516 

10.568 

1.146 







































chapter V. 


SEX, 

Introductory, 


67, The cla$]£ti6cation of a population aocordmg to sejc is of fundamental 
importance. Serious differences between the number of males and 
females affect marriage, the increase of population and the economic 
condition of the community and the characteristics of sex distribution react 
on various social phenomena such as morality, disposition to disease, 
manifestation of vice, crime, etc. 

The main interest of the Indian sex record lies in the fact that it is in 
direct opposition to the European statistics of sex. In both cases more 
males than females are bom. But whereas in Europe females everywhere 
outnumber males, in India general ly males are in excess. In past years, 
arguing from the great difference in sex constitution between the populations 
of India and of Western Countries, certain critics have maintained that 
omission of females is the main cause of the deficiency of that sex in India. 
The census figures for other countries show that in all parts of the world, 
for which statistics ate available, there is, as In India, an excess of males 
over females except in Europe. This being so^ it would seem that India is 
not the exceptional country and that it is Western Europe where conditions 
are extraordinary, 

68. The statistics of sex by districts for three censuses are contained in 
Imperial Table 11, The distribution by sex for different ages and the main 
religions is shown in Imperial Table VII, From these two Tables and 
from Imperial Table Vlll (Civil Condition by Age and Caste), the 
comparative and proportionate figures in Subsidiary Tables I to IV of this 
chapter have been prepared, Subsidiary^ Table V has been made from 
recorded vital statistics. 

63, There is no reason to doubt the general accuracy of the Gwalior 
figures. The enumerators were all men with intimate knowledge of the 
population resident in their blocks, and therefore wilful concealment of 
females would scarcely have been possible on ariy large scale^ The figures 
for sex at different ages, however, cannot pretend to accuracy* 

II. Proportions of the Sexes^ 

70, Of tlte 5,523,070 persons enumerated in the Gwalior State 
1,867,031 were males and 1,656,039 were females. There was thus an 
excess of 21 OiO92 males, or stated otherwise, the number of females per 
1,000 males was 8&r, This figure includes all immigrants and excludes persons 
who were born in the Gwalior State hut we^'e absent on Febmary^ 26, 
1931. If the naiural tjopulatlon is taken, the proportion rises to 90H females 
to every’ 1,000 males. The female ratio in the natural population was the 
highest in 1911 (924;. It fell to 900 in 1921 and has risen again to 908 at 
this census. 


Ocnenl, 
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f4 

5es ProiK»rtioii 71. It is not possible to discount the effects of migration on the 

la Natarai Divi- and district figures. Tiiking the actual population, we see in 

*‘®" Subsidiary Table I that all the Natural Divisions show an excess of males. 

The highest proportion of females is found in the Hilly Division—991 to 
1,(H>0 males. Then folbws the Southern Plateau with 924, the Northern 
Plateau with 899 and the Plain a long way last with 832. The relative 
positions of these tracts have remained unchanged since 1921, only the Hilly 
Division stands much higher at this census. 

Scs Proportioo 72. The following diagram shows the pronortion of males and females 

la Diftricu. jjj x^Qoo persons of both sexes in each district and Subsidiary Table I shows 
the sex ratio at this and the three previous censuses. 


SeX Proportions in Districts 

/9J/ 

OOTTEJ) LNUL l»fOtC,»TCS PROPON ffOlfS TMC TWO S£*e^ 


NMLXS 


rtMAi.es 


NALtiPlRIOOti 

eWACIOR STAT£ 530 
^IRO 
BMWO 

TOrmAROMAR 
sue OP UR 
NARWAR 
tSAOARH 
eH/LSA 
UJJAIN 
A/ANOSAUft 

5MAJAPUR 
AAtJNERA 



200 


AO* 


600 


800 


It will be seen that there is a great deficiency of females in the Bhind 
and Tonwarghar districts. This is because the lowei castes, which are 
invariably found with an excess of females, are in considerable minority in 
these districts. Here the Rajput and Brahman elements in the po^lation 
are at their strongest and the excess of males is a marked characteristic of 
these castes. In the Shajapur and Isagarh districts the proportion of 
females shows a continuous decline since 1901. The result is entirely due 
to a progressive decline in the number of female immigrants# On the 
whole, it appears that the sex proportions reveal a marked deficiency of 
females in the northern districts and that a graduall>’ increasing proportion 
is met with as one goes south, culminating in an approximate equality of 
the sexes in the southernmost district of Amjhera 


se* Pf«portio«» 73. Subsidiary Tables II and 111 enable us to compare the sex 

hy Religion. proportions in the various religions. Among the main religions the highest 
proportion of females is found among the Hinduised Primitive Tribes 
(972), Hindus come next with 888, then come Musalmans with 8fi8 and 
last of all Jains with 869. While the relative positions of these four 
religions in this respect have remained unchanged during the last 









































































































9£x Proportions in csrtain Castes 

1931 

TH£ dotted line indicates E<IUAL I^ROPORTIONS or The 


^LLCasts 
AH Ip 
Dalai 
Bania 

BERACfi 

BH/L~ 

Bhilala 

BRA 3 

OAMSUAm! BAANAttm 5/9 


PPAS**t>f5 
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53 7 
501 
558 
536 
507 
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20v 


AOO 


^P^AL£S 

C 


CHAAnAR 

OAOARi^m 

CUJAff 

MA y4s y 

KtNAP 

ROL! 

H UMHAH 

LODH! 
MARA THA 
MINA 
N/roha 
Nm / 


sn 

313 
309 
556 
575 
5A 2 

5a5 

526 

533 

553 

5/2 

5/2 

53/ 


NAjR oy 611 

RAjpyr C houh^m 535 
Rajput NActtM^m^5b4 
Pajr RaopuBajnS/ 5f5 
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:ir 

r 


XU 
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499 
442 
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*56 
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♦ 5/ 
4S9 
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thirty years, all of them excepting the first show a continuous decline in 
their proportion of women since 1911. When we turn to locality we find 
that in the Plain Division the Jain proportion of females has exceeded 
those of Hindus and Muhammadans at this census. 

74. Subsidiary Table IV and the diagram on the opposite page give 
the proportions of females for selected castes, which comprise approximately 
65 per cent of the total population. The main general conclusion suggest¬ 
ed by the figures is that the lower a caste the greater is its number of 
females. At one end of the scale is the Sondhia, Balai, Sahariya, Bhil 
and Bhilala with an almost even proportion of the sexes ; at the other end is 
the Rajput, Brahman^ Bania and Maratha, all showing a startling excess 
of males. It has usually been held that race has something to do with 
this difference. Speaking broadly, it seems that the sex ratio at birth and 
duration of life are both transmissible characteristics, which are passed on 
from generation to generation—just as stature, nose and eye or hair colour— 
with a relatively high degree of precision. We have no figures of births by 
caste and it would. I fancy, be dithcult to find one in which more female 
children are born than male. But as between any two castes, an excess 
of either sex may be caused, firstly, by the birth of proportionately more of 
that sex than of the other; secondly, by the possession by the children of 
that sex of a vital patrimony far and away superior to that transmitted to 
the other; and thirdly, by the joint operation of both these factors. 

Among the castes at the other end of the scale the Bhadaurla and 
Tonwar Rajputs have very low figures indeed. The>' are the most important, 
if not the most numerous, sub-castes in the northern part of the State, and 
8US{Kcion of infanticide has rested more heavily and more continuous^' on these 
people than on any other. The point to notice is that the present proportion of 
females at age 0-6 in the case of these two communities is the lowest found in 
any considerable caste. The existence of female infanticide is now absolutely 
denied in this State. How far this is true and how far actual destruction of 
female infants has been replaced by the more abom'mable practice 
of leaving them to die of sheer wilful neglect, it is dithcult to say. 
And in this case so extraordinar>' is the disproportion between boys 
and girls that it would be rash to attribute the result wholly to the hereditary 
incapacity of these people to produce female children. The whole question 
is involved in the deepest obscurity and its solution is rendered impossible 
by the inaccuracy of the vital statistics and the age returns. One can only 
quote the figiues and leave the reader to draw his own conclusions. 


Ceitios 

Age 

penod 

Proportion of Girls to 1,000 Boys ^ 

Slate 

nindns 

Rajputs 

Bhadauria 

Pajpnis 

Touwar 1 

RajpoTf 

1911 

0 5 

979 

975 

961 

502 

928 

1921 

0.5 

988 

965 

677 

556 

555 

1931 

C-6 

991 

990 

849 

594 

573 1 


The Tonwar Rajput figures for 1911 are (as pointed out in the 1911 Census 
Report) untrustworthy. 


Sex Proportloas 
by Cute 
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CHAPTER V.—Sei. 


Sex ProportloiiA 
gC Oilterent Afe- 
Perlodi^ 


75* Subsidiary Table 11 aud the diagram below show the number of 
females per 1,00J males at each age upto 5 and thereafter by quinquennial 
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S3& 


JflT 
+ 3* 

JPO 

S'5 

5QZ 

533 

5+3. 

51 ? 

535 

535 

544 

545 
544 

533 

5/1 

f3J 

455 

455 




ll 


4-70 
+ 33 
50LZ 

+55 
43a 
4«7 
45d 
♦ 7 / 
475 
4C7 

454 

455 

454 
+54 
44/ 

455 
50 7 
505 
5/^ 


periods. It is a well-known fact that all over the world more males are bom 
than females. But this excess of males at birth is soon removed by the higher 
infantile death-rate due to the greater delicacy of male children. This is why 
females are more numerous in the second and third years of life, a numerical 
supremacy which is so transient that it is wdped out in the succeeding years 
and becomes a large deficit till senility is reachesl Neglect of female 
children so common in India begins to show its effects at the age of 4 and 
those that survive have still to run the gauntlet of early marriage and 
premature child-bearing* Ttiis circumstance combined with the misstatement 
of age accounts for the eccentric fluctuations in the proportion of females 
of adult ages* These irregularities w-hich have been a marked feature of the 
earlier censuses have partially disappeared on the present occasion owing to 
the introduction of radical changes in the method of adjustment of age 
figures. The reason for the preponderance of females at ages 60 and over 
is obvious. The female eiccess at this period of life is largely an excess 
of selected lives. Those wlin have attained age 6LI represent the surviving 
resultant of a bitterly destructive process of elimination and therefore 
their prospects are for a longer old age than the males of the same age 
can look forward to. 


Ptorportion at 76^ The figures show'n in the following table re present the excess of 

**** where the minus sign occurs the excess of females in pn average lUO 

of the population of each group, Thus if the tnasculinitj- were represnnted 
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by 10 the femininity would be represented by —10. 

MASCULINITY OF POPULATION 

(EXCESS OF MALES OVER FEMALES IN EACH 100 OF THE POPULATION). 


Age lest 

Districts 

Gird 

Bhind 

Tonwar* 

gbar 

Sheopar 

Narwar 

Iiagarb 

Birthday 

All Agei 

852 

1 

9-14 

1078 

6*44 

5*32 

5*18 

0—5 

— 2*60 

3*82 

5*34 

1*52 

0*62 

—0*76 

5—10 

754 

10*58 

12*84 

7*32 

6*54 

5*64 

10—15 

10*54 

13104 

15*36 

8*28 

8*92 

8*82 

15—20 

8*36 

8*56 

13*24 

5*14 

7*46 

5*66 

20-25 

876 

5*22 1 

10*48 

9*94 

5*12 

4*92 

25—30 

13*26 

8*24 

9*52 

6*14 

6*40 

7*14 

30—35 

17 94 

12*52 

11*40 

2*64 

6*46 

7*14 

35—40 

17*02 

15*10 

11*90 

/7*88 

4-48 

554 

40—45 

13*78 

15*60 

13*08 

9*18 

4*64 

8’02 

45—50 

8*24 

13 84 

13*62 

12*88 

6*50 

11*84 

50—55 

5*38 

U*24 

11*36 

12*40 

7*70 

910 

55—60 

0*54 

1*06 

5*22 

6*26 

2*04 

— 2*44 

60—65 

— 5*96 

— 2*32 

— 0*20 

4*62 

— 1*92 

—10*44 

65—70 

— 0*40 

— 4*08 

— ro 2 

— 170 

— 8*54 

—10*68 

70 & over 

—10*40 

— 4*66 

— 2*32 

— 2*88 

— 9*42 

— 0*34 


Bhilaa 

Ujjain 

Mandaanr 

Shajapur 

Aznihera 

Gwalior 

State 

All Ages 

4*62 

4*08 

3*12 

3*86 

0*48 

5*98 

0—5 

— 1*18 

— 0*24 

— 0*40 

— 1*58 

— 1*40 

0*44 

5-10 

6*04 

4*08 

3*14 

3*44 

176 

4*38 

10—15 

8*38 

3*24 

4*74 

5*26 

0*30 

8*46 

15—20 

2*34 

2*72 

2*12 

2*44 

— 1*82 

576 

20—25 

1*14 

4*44 

3*04 

0*26 

— 076 

5*02 

25—30 

5*44 

7*32 

6*68 

2*16 

— 0*04 

7*26 

30-35 

7*84 

9*60 

6*04 

6*94 

2*12 

9*22 

35—40 

10*94 

6*66 

4*88 

6*58 

2*26 

8-96 

40—45 

12*70 

5*64 

3*04 

4*54 

1*96 

872 

45-50 

10*98 

678 

0*84 

r74 

8*16 

9-M 

50—55 

7*14 

4*32 

1*78 

8*76 

6*74 

7*72 

55-60 

— 6*58 

2*46 

3*60 

11*64 

0*80 

2*50 

60—65 

—12*52 

— 0*70 

3*38 

10*08 

— 2*06 

— 1*46 

65—70 

— 3*22 

0*80 

4*50 

12*20 

—12*14 

— 1*04 

70 A over 

— 4*52 

— 1*96 

— 7*24 

7*00 

—11*36 

— 310 


It will be seen that the relative proportions of the sexes differ very 
considerably in the different districts. The contrast between the northern and 
the southern districts is remarkable. The figures bring out definite corres¬ 
pondence between sex and race. It seems that the Rajputs and other higher 
castes which have been recruited from Aryan sources have a smaller pro¬ 
portion of females at birth than the Dra\Tdian8. Thus women are fewest in 
the Rajput districts of Bhind and Tonwarghar and the proportion of female* 
increases as one departs from the area where the Rajput element in the po¬ 
pulation is greatest. In the Malwa districts where the Aryan strain is pro¬ 
bably less prominent, women are relatively less deficient. But it is in the 
Hilly district of Amjhera where the I>ra\ndian element is at its strongest 
and where other races ha\'e least affected the rxipulation that the zenith of 
the female ratio has been reached. 
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CHAPTER V,— Sex. 


CanJMl nf th* 
L«w Profortlaii 
of WoDlCll, 


SptcUl Sei 
Tablei. 


77. Leaving the perilous ground of specuLdoiif we may now consiaer 
the IndLienee of the customs and conditions of life on the proportion of the 
sexes. The following sbt factors have been suggested as the chief in causing 
the low proportion of women to men in the population of India. These have 
been discussed at length in the various ceosus reports ; it is only necessary 
on this occasion to mention only those which affect most the lives of 
women In this State. These factors are : — 

A. Infanticide, 

B. Neglect of female cbildreo, 

C. Evil effects of early marriage and premature child-bearing, 

D. High birth-rate and primitive methods of midwifery, 

E* Hard treatment accorded to women, specially widows, and 

F, Hard work done^by women. 

As regards A we have seen that females, particularly those aged 0-6, 
are fewest among the Bhadauriya and Ton war Rajputs. In the case of 
these two sub-castes the very irregularity of the tigures proves that female 
Infanticide cannot be the cause, for it could not be concealed Lf carried 
on in so wholesale a manner* It must be remembered, however, that 
these people have come up out of the past and that they still drag the past up 
with them* The female has always been and still is a liability among 
them. If female infanticide has ceased there is little doubt that the life 
of a girl among these people is habitually less valued and worse cared for' 
than that of a boy. In other castes, too, the great value set on male child¬ 
ren is often accompanied by a comparative neglect of female children. It 
frequently happens that when a child’s life ia in danger no sacrltice is 
considered to be too great if a boy is involved, while a girl is in many cases 
left to take her chance. 

In the case of women in a later age-period the most important factor 
in the mortality rate is chUd-birth and in the case of young widows the 
nature of their treatment. The ceremonies connected with confinement 
are extremely exacting. The young mother is often confined in an ill- 
ventilated room and in many cases is made to forego all nourishment 
These customs in combination with the tender age of the mother and the 
unskilful and primitive methods of midwifery cause an enormously high 
female and infantile mortality. The life of women especially those of the 
lower classes is a round of unremitting toil and drudgery. In such circumi 
stances a high female mortality at adult ages is scarcely surprisUig. Inde^ 
the wonder is not that it is high but that it is no higher, 

78. At the end of this chapter will be found seven special tables exhi# 
btllng the size and sex constitution of families in the State, The enquiry 
being in the main confined to selected areas in largo municipal towns, the 
data collected are of little value. 


SuBSTDiA&Y Tables. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I, 

OenefAl Proportions of the Soxes by Natural Divisions and Districts, 





NuMbHR GF Females to l+DQO Males 


1 

VaItimI nivlslnnii nn.t TiiAtriPtfi 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 
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S “ 

» £ 
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3 K 

3 o 
« 

cu 
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P 

ri ! 

3 a 
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CL 
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m '-Z 
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5 * 

Qu 

^ S; 

p J! 
p p[ 
= ?■' 
CLj 

p 

_ C 

e ‘Z- 
” ^ 
u P 

c 

CL 

■- -w 

5 5 

2: § 
X 

^ * ■ 
'Z 

2 — 

H P ; 

< t 

(L 

c'' 

- c 

|i 

p. 


1 ' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 1 

11 

12 

13 


GwaJlor State 

Natural OivUIuua . 

387 

eoa 

834 

900 

903 

924 

906 

1 

m 

S7Z 

... 

849 

i-+ 

t. 

Plain 

832 


823 


853 

... 

867 


... 

... 


app 

2, 

Nurthem Plateau 

899 

... 

893 

a 4^* 

921 


914 


». 


... 


3, 

Southern Plateau *** 

924 

.** 

922 


928 


959 




av» 

... 

4, 

Hilly 

Districts 

991 


979 

... 

1,002 

... 

933 

i.aa 

isr 

aaa 

1 !«■ 


U 

Gird •*' 

843 

1 •** 

83G 


871 

... 

876 

... 



aa a 

- 

2, 

Bhind 

833 


833 

... 

B49 


856 

... 

... 

-i »■ 

... 

A** 

3. 

Tonwargbflf *** 

m 


BO] 

... 

ajo 

1 .•■M 

m 


... 

v-p i 

... 


4* 

Sbeopor 

87« 

1 

S7< 

} .., 

895 

a*-* 

901 

r ... 

... 

aav 

pti+ 


5. 

Nafw:»r 

891 

j ... 

' 891 

3 ... 

910 


9o: 


... 

... 

9** 

j a pri 

6, 

Imgarb 

90 

i „ 

9(r 

r ... 

921 


92. 

5 «. 

... 


... 


1 7* 

Bhilsa •** 

91 

1 ... 

90 

i| ... 

93f 


96< 



... 

... 

... 

3. 

Ujjain 

92 

1 

91 

9 ... 

94( 

} ..* 

95 

9 


... 

... 

p** 

9* 

Mandaaur 

93 

9 

93 

8 ... 

94^ 

J 

' 95 

3 *--4 

... 

... 


... 

10. 

Shajapur *■* 

1 92 

5 ,« 

93 

2 ... 

94: 

i ... 

95 

7 .» 



•aa4 


U* 

Amjhera 

99 

1 

97 

9 ... 

LOO 

21 .. 

9e 

3 ... 

-a 





RotB:—'^A ctaai Population** means the population aotoally preaent at the time 
0^ ceneua irTPBX>eetiTO of birthplace. 


'^Natarol Population'* mecma the popnlalion horn in Ihe district irrespw^ 
tiTc of the place of enumeration* 


Ponuifirion 
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CHAPTE2 


SUBSIDIAKY 

Number of Females per i,ooo Males at Different 


Age 

1 All. Sbugions 


Hjndu 


Muslim 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1931 

1921 

I9il 

1931 

1921 

1911 

* 1 

n 

4* 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Q—l ... 


973 

’ 878 

963 

971 

877 

1“ 

967 

1.016 

914 

943 

1-^—2 «»* 

... 

1.003 

1.004 

1,008 

1.009 

1,025 

U003 

1*015 

1,083 

1.038 

2—3 


1.038 

lp0O2 

l.OSS 

1.038 

988 

1.059 

1.035 

992 

1,041 

3^ .« 

... 

999 

1,067 

1,03€ 

998 

1,058 

1,028 

1,011 

1.099 

1.120 

[ 

4-5 


94J 

944 

849 

941 

925 

S39 

962 

1.012 

1.003 

Total 0—5 »» 


991 

988 

979 

590 

965 

975 

1,006 

1.018 

1.027 

5-l{).„ 


S75 

916 

882 

875 

9fl9 

831 

837 

949 

885 

lD-^15.., 

*49 

S+3 

739 

754 

842 

732 

753 

873 

731 

781 

15—20„, 

... 

S91 

824 

789 

891 

824 

782 

891 

769 

809 

20—25.« 


904 

988 

983 

906 

971 

977 

878 

956 

975 

25—30.*, 


SGI 

897 

917 

867 

889 

918 

817 

892 

S78 

Total 0—30-*. 

... 

903 

887 

891 

898 

379 

887 

901 

898 

900 

30—+0 

1 

*44 , 

S33 

836 

868 

836 

834 

8G9 

792 

820 

863 

40-50 


S3S 

S29 

901 

842 

838 

905 

769 

732 

SU8 

50—60 

4 ■ P 

S94 

930 

966 

904 

946 

978 

782 

795 

S57 

Go and over 

4*9 

1.037 

1.073 

1,162 

1*050 

1,186 

1472 

940 

031 

1.049 

‘Total 30 and over 

... 

863 

877 

924 

869 

853 

928 

801 

820 

868 

Total all agta 


S87 

884 

903 

888 

880 

902 

867 

863 

888 


Notb^—I n the Animists bav& bepn recorded ae Hindna or HinduLs&l PrlLUrltiira: 

given La facDitnto comparison. 
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table II. 

Age-Periods by Religion at each oE the Last Three Censuses, 


Jain 

CniTSTIAN 

ANIUIST 

Otberb 

1931 

1921 

19 ii 

1931 

1921 

19U 

1931 

L921 

1911 

1931 

mi 

I9U 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

962 

779 

901 

1,333 

733 

i 

200 

913 

1 

923 

868 

857 

1,222 

5,000 

95S 

1.168 

1,136 

,3&+ 

933 

10,000 

1,129 

1,146 

1,082 

1,000 

888 

1,666 

1.036 

997 

1,0! 3 

1,062 

647 

U222 

1,148 

1,203 

965 

923 

1,625 

600 

1,0H 

960 

1,019 

1,227 

958 

1,250 

970 

1,179 

1,153 

1,1+3 

fi2S 

666 

979 

942 

957 

1,210 

826 

375 

1,024 

1,145 

915 

1.D91 

1,857 

1,500 

989 

950 

991 

1,304 

817 

IJll 

1.033 

1,123 

990 

1,000 

1,122 

1.000 

m 

956 

965 

1.246 

1.333 

903 

990 

9SS 

917 

475 

825 

1,000 

T 

829 

818 

75+ 

1,220 

1.842 

900 

983 

BU 

,838 

603 

1.068 

5+6 

864 

959 

872 

1,656 

149 

1,363 

984 

911 

1,105 

1,222 

657 

555 

932 

973 

1.0DO 

1.250 

253 

1,272 

954 

1,281 

1,328 

656 

632 

1,750 

883 

784 

1 

S6G 

755 

566 

1,000 

1.006 

1,102 

1.064 

761 

625 

84a 

900 

904 

990 

! 232 

525 

1,088 

993 

1,016 

1,072 

762 

798 

928 

802 

777 

93+ 

745 

650 

600 

898 

913 

830 

6+4 

3^2 

487 

786 

749 

900 

657 

431 

42H 

935 

751 

998 

+78 

507 

553 

789 

813 

849 

772 

1,097 

1J66 

911 

907 

1,106 

625 

763 

40c ^ 

803 

1,015 

954 

735 

695 

619 

835 

1 

1 1.076 

1,300 

809 

719 

1.333 

795 

S07 

910 

713 

€55 

60Q 

904 

879 

9+5 

606 

381 

5+3 

i 

859 

B63 

895 

J.024 

560 

871 

\ 

j 972 

970 

899 

697 

696 

79^ 


Tribes asil they tkATc tbcrelarc been iiicIqdEd under "Hindu." Sepumte ue« howeiveTt 


































































































CHAFTER- V,—a^2£. 


tlD2 


SUBSIDIARY 

Number of’ Females per IiDoo Males at CHfferent 


1 Age 

Plain 

Northern 

i 

o 

OS 

< 

0 

■0 

t; 

3 

B 

"m 

P 

s 

c 

a 

m 

b 

*n 

O 

tt 

k 

O 

T> 

a 

< 

e 

a 

m 

fl 

p 

S 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

i 

1 0"—1 »*» 


921 

913 

1.023 

1.163 

2,000 

1,400 

981 

972 

U020 

1 1—a 


971 

962 

1,023 

1.023 

i,333 

1,250 

1,001 

1,006 

962 

2—3 ... 


l.OH 

d,012 

1,017 

1,147 

566 

1,166 

1,039 

1,037 

lil80 

3—4 ... 

... 

954 

961 

979 

1,185 

1,665 

1,800 

1,019 

1.018 

1.124 

4-5 >- 

... 

913 

911 

926 

1,333 

2,000 

1,400 

968 

969 

965 

Total 0—5 ... 


955 

951 

993 

M22 

1,500 

1.400 

1,002 

1,002 

r*053 

5—10.» 


817 

815 

827 

916 

1,666 

600 

883 

865 

909 

10—15.,. 


776 

774 

800 

ai4 

L2S5 

952 

837 

818 

816 

15—20.„ 

... 

326 

S23 

865 

891 

1.545 

1,045 

877 

880 

789 

20—25.« 


847 

846 

B59 

942 

1,071 

655 

90+ 

906 i 

846 

25—30... 


821 

823 

792 

873 1 

412 

609 

873 

874 

818 

Total 0—30... 

M-Iri 

843 

Ml 

860 

930 

1,194 

879 

899 

900 

884 

30—W-* 

... 

765 

767 

734 

795 

966 

531 

837 

890 

848 

10—50... 

... 

770 

774 

712 

764 

! 583 

469 

859 

863 

812 

30—60.« 

... 

873 

882 

761 

776 

5+5 

523 

9(36 

910 

819 

60 and over... 


1 1,062 

J,0>3 

93 f 

811 

636 

714 

1,139 

1,142 

1,237 

Total 30 aitd otot 

... 

811 

814 

950 

785 

598 

523 

901 

905 

869 

T^tal all Agee 

*** 

832 

832 

826 

874 

867 

723 

1 

099 

901 

879 


tfOTSi—There it co popnleUon o£ "Chridienj" and 




























































TABLB 9 . 


lOJl 


TABLE in. 

AgC’Periods by Religions and Natural Divlslona. 


Plateac 

SoiTTUBBK Plateau | 

HTUiY" 


a 

d 

b 

ja 

O 

^ 1 

>S 

ji 

5 

s 

5 

3' 

5 

□ 

•a 

a 

5 

a 

0 ■ 

n 

'3 

1 

O 

S 

J3 

o 

a 

c 

3 

■o 

X 

J 

1 

S 

£ 

11 

12 

la ' 

14 

15 

16 1 

17 

18 

J9 1 

20 

21 1 

32 

23 

1 937 


500 

1,016 

1.021 

998 

857 

1,800 

1 

600 

t.012 

l.OOl 

1.206 

1.333 

800 

l.DOO 

800 

1,043 

1.0+8 

l.OlZ 

956 

1h444 ' 

2,000 ; 

l.OH I 

1.046 

1,062 

1,150 

1 

93B 

LfODQ 

600 

1,051 

1.055 1 

1,013 

1.046 

M66 

1.300 

1.095 

1.098 

1,061 1 

950 

1 

92i ' 

1.5tK3 

333 

1,016 

1.017 

1,005 

982 

1,113 

1,333 

1,038 

t.040 

Ii009 


932 


250 

935 

951 

986 

937 

1.062 

2,500 

952 

950 

959 

1,105 1 

' gi9 

1.250 

SCO 

liOlfi 

l.OIl 

1.002 

95g 

1.266 

1,307 

1,028 

1,027 

1.061 

1 

1,098 

847 

66 

333 

921 

920 

935 

903 

1.170 

470 

965 

968 

901 

m 

773 


333 

902 

901 

918 

872 

1.312 

538 

994 

993 

L095 

768 

365 

LOGO 

1.000 

95Z 

956 

922 

858 

1.733 

2.000 

1.037 

1,036 

1.151 

777 

932 


1 

4+4 

955 

957 

89S 

919 

1.294 

1,100 

1.015 

1.025 

807 

791 

923 


1 700 

893 

89S 

846 

877 

805 

1.083 

1 1,001 

1,023 

1 660 

764 

878 

1^003 

1 478^ 

944 

922 

938- 

1 899 

1.249 

972 

1.006 

1.009 

968 

851 

760 

1,666 

529 

m 

866 

823 

829 

753 

913 

957 

974 

675 

1 

759 

1 725 

1 

1, .. 

1 

357 

1 8Ba 

89+ 

805 

320 

721 

571 

912 

934* 

704 

H 837 

857 

1 

333 

7H 

1 899 

922 

787 

772 

IJOO 

706 

9lfi 

925 

051 

S03 

872 

1,000 

K666 

963 

379 

86+ 

758 

SIS 

700 

1,150 

' 1.170 

960 

li92i 

778 

777 

585 

887 

0% 

31^ 

806 

796 

732 

954 

968 

733 

1 

' ais 

H43 

1 952 

511 

924 

929 

B81 

j 061 

1.0S9 

* Si3 

991 

997 

893 

837 


"OthBre*’ ia Uis Hilly Divifiloa. 
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CHAPTER V.—SAt 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV, 

Number of Females per i,ooo Males for certain 
Selected Castes, 


1 

Cashes 

Numbhb qf Females peb 1,000 Males 

All ages 

0^ 

7—13 

14—16 

17—23 

24—43 

44 

Aad 

OYer 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 

( 

U Abir 

861 

943 

717 

827 

980 

859 

867 

Z. BaUtl 

993 

1,208 

947 

l.Dtia 

999 

884 

972 

3- Bania p.- 

&2B 

1,035 

883 

682 

811 

738 

839 

1 4. Btragi .p. 

904 

897 

992 

873 

1,105 

783 

708 

5. Bhil 

m 

1,272 

950 

1-030 

1,003 

1,000 

575 

BhU'jIa 

90S 

1375 

1,030 

622 

700 

905 

1.213 

7, Brahioarj 

775 

916 

791 

682 

739 

764 ’ 

728 

8. Brahman Dakshial... 

927 

1305 

1,363 

642 

720 

874 

006 

9. Cbatnar 

957 

1,136 

955 

776 

854 

926 

929 

10. Gadftrija 

931 

1344 

1,019 

819 

823 

790 

012 

11, Gujat .« 

962 

1,239 

943 

930 

996 

82L 

910 

12. KoiChhi 

860 

1,065 

041 

829 

875 

768 ! 

855 

13, Kayastha 

790 

[,089 

1,039 

423 

704 

714 

803 

i4, Klrar 

852 

987 

013 

683 

907 

782 

856 

13, Koh ,,, P,, 

B36 

1,041 

927 

565 

869 

009 

665 

1 13, Kambhar 

905 

1,075 

849 

729 

853 

079 

913 

1 17^ X^od-tu- <>w 

877 

966 

048 

054 

891 

816 

932 

LS> Marathi 

1 

809 

1,090 

951 

577 

563 

744 

946 

1% Mina >- 

953 

1,291 

1,129 

608 

958 

004 

839 

20, Hirdha>>> 

915 

1,273 

917 

927 

930 

729 

833 

^1* la* 

883 

1,070 

796 

889 

897 

818 

879 1 

22. Rajpal BbaUauriytt 

634 

594 

621 

657 

597 

655 

669 

23, Rajpnt Chauhaii — 

854 

033 

868 

731 

016 

058 

929 

24, Rajpot Kacfahwaha.,, 

711 

929 

887 

875 

843 

560 

557 

2S. Raj pat Raghaband,,, 

9A3 

1,102 

753 

1 1,186 

1.007 

032 

906 

2S. Rajpat Tonwar 

622 

573 

640 

1 622 

441 

691 

742 

27, {^akariya 

977 

1,164 

913 

1*153 

1,000 

813 

864 

28. SoadhiA 

996 

1 1311 

99S 

927 

1.357 

008 

885 

29- Teii 

j 867 

1 994 

838 

774 

SCO 

91Z 

787 

















































SuBSiDiABY Tables. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V, 


Actual Number of Births and Deaths reported for each 
Sex during’ the Decades igoutgio. 



NnMUFa or 

Nuubelr of Deaths 

alf 

tlj 

*0 

(1 o'-= 

1-£ 

W 4- 
g CJ _ 

y N . 

.n U « 
p s 

U ^ 1 

Q n 

^ «Q *M 

B a ^ 

ig ^ E 
3r, 5 

ilii 

1:1 

l|i 

■B * 

•“C, 

M 1 

h 

5-1 

H 

So 

si 

P 

Ye»TC 

Mjtfl 


TotdT 


Fnaale 

Totil 

j 

E.- 

Jss 

5*^ 0 

S'5'G 

S' S 

s« + 

s — 

is 

J V 

1“ 

Is 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 1 

8 

9 

10 

H 

19 

1‘>9L 

14,343 

13,9b5 

2S,30S 

14. W 

1J,3I0 

25.15 ij 

-S78 

—1.616 

+ 56 

972 

891 

1922 

12,997 

U.BS? 

24.SJP 

13.^25 

U,373 

24.896 

—1,138 

-3.150’ 

— 10 

912 

841 

1923 

13,994 

1149Q 

25,390 

10,77^ 


19.454 

™2,S9fi 

— 2.U94 

+ 5.920 

814 

SO5 

1924 



... 

... 

... 

... 


■- 


- 

.« 

192J 

32,594 

17,049 

40,543 

16.6$S 

1B.53S 

29.270 

-4,645 

-4.100 

+ 11^167 

794 

754 

1926 


22 334 

4&Jfl7 

15,997 

12,662 

29.659 

—a.Tii 

-4,335 

+ 1V25 

893 

744 

1927 

24,3Sfl 

22,531 

4 7.379 

20.Ei43 

IG.599 

3^7.93: 


-a*M4 

+ 9*54" 

005 

E15 

igita 

27,293 

23,GO{$ 

60.901 

]9,C9li! 

15,358 

3S*03^ 

—5*^ 

- 4,SB] 

+ 15,I6« 

H* 

778 

1929 

39,091 

24.133 

53,101 

25,479 

1B,948 

44,427 

;— 4^1 

—6,531 

+3.737 

051 

74J 

Lgjo ... 

29.915 

33,1(9 

33.033 

20.763 

18.510 

39,295 

-^4,787 

—3^15 

+-15.790 

840 

892: 

TOTAl. 1941- 
1930— 

200 304 

173.437 

J74.0J1 

1&9.7C4 

U9.401 

^,109 

—Jf,i57 


+ 31,890 

864 

sm 

itAtunl £>tvi* 
iiunkB. 






I 

1 






1. ruin ». 

71.253 

n7^24il 

13&.19L 

61.4 IE 

41,305 

^ 101,951 

-4.003 

-17,941 

+ 03.31! 

943 


3. Nottliern 

e3,4i,7 

51J3I 

ll4jSfl 

40,635 

51,722 

74.337 

-12,186 

“6p913 

+ 40,441 

m 

SOI 

3 Soulhccn 
P(«lcau. 

*0.442 

50,641 

111,0SJ 

61.785 

46,793 

oa.SM 

- fm 

-“4,998 

^+12,E03 

' 8SS 

9Sk 

4 Hiliv 

5.403 

1 4,223 

O.Olfl 

5.1tl^ 

r 4,413 

Io,24T 

-tail 

— 1 , 431 


777 

,7W 

r 1 


\oT]I~(U SfBlritiCI fqf .ire uul AvaiUlVl$i 


Lir l9Ct 1910 LOU 19^(1 im nij a^tl^ble. 






























































CHAPFER V.—SeX 


LC6 

SEX TABLE L 
Sex of First Barn. 


Natiirul 

Divuiiaivs 

Humhpf of 
feiDBles 
biHi born 

Fnrnentasfl 

enub raiiiril& 
whpte ftiTuJt' 
obildr^n pre* 
domioate 

Mnnibar of 
lUiiJea Hrat 
bom 

ParceDlftMa *>f 

i^nch EdialUoj^ 
tDttk ; 

cbildceri pre 
domioata 

Nambef of 
remilee 
biat btira p^r 
LOOO 
beat Loro 

KniDher 

al 

.ihi a oMu- 

miTii d 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


' 

Total 

7IC 

3fy^ 

97h 

§3'4 

726 


Rural ArBfl§ 

501 

37 4 

635 

62f; 

731 

UiS6 

Urban areaf 

209 

34 9 

293 

65‘1 

713 

502 


SEX TABLE il. 

Size and Sex Constitution of Families^ 

(COUPILED ESOM COMPLETED MARRIAGES n^TLY.) 


Sifo of family {titiiiilkpr of 

clilMn^n born to 
lTMrriair^]i 

Snml^r of 

Sex 

Ntnuler of 
female 
phildren per 

1,000 iiibfeF 

rereeiibi*te 
of fund lie# 
10 total 

Male 

h'emaie 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Tutill 


1\&02 


5fi6l 

S09 

70090 

So cluldrtm 


44 

... 

... 

... 

3 44 ' 

One child 


96 

57 

39 

684 

5*33 ! 

Taro children 

... 

10L 

in 

89 

700 

5*61 

Tbrno „ 

... 

12L 

203 

155 

745 

6-71 

Four 

... 

162 

348 

300 

S62 

8*99 

Pivp t, 

#1— 

210 

587 

463 

739 

U'65 

Six ,» 


199 

650 

544 

837 

iro4 

Seven t* 

ve<" 

230 

90S 

702 

773 

1276 

EiEht 


220 

954 

806 

845 


Nino 

— 

140 

701 

553 

797 

7 77 

Ti?n 


122 

641 

579 

903 

6 77 

* Elevpti 


69 

439 

320 

729 

3'i3 

Twelvo „ 

«*■ 

49 

325 

263 

m 

J72 

Thirteen 


16 

114 

94 

83j 

39 

Fourteen ,t 

... 

9 

64 

62 

969 

‘50 

Fifteen „ 

... 

4 

45 

15 

333 


Sixteen ». 

... 

4 

40 

24 

600 

72 










































































SF>£CiAt Sfix Tables. 


1^7 


SEX TABLE ll -{contd,) 

Size and Sex Canslitution o( FamlJIes. 

(CouriLfiD racm completed mabbiages onlv*) 


Size u( ffttnib (number ct j 
children born to 
(DurnuRo] 

'^nmbur oi 
fumilie* 

Sex 

^timWr u;i 
female 
thildren per 
LOGO mal e 

Ff"|-i-cn1;r e 
at fnmi l enp 
to tatii 

Mnie 

Fcraile 

1 

2 

3 

J 1 

5 

b 

Seventeen ebildteo 


3 

31 

20 

645 

'I7 

Biljhteen „ 

V-kV 


12 

6 

500 

00 

Twenty ■■ 

1 

2 

19 ' 

21 

ItlOS 

^ll 

Rwrai Ateni Totai 



4,4jB 


S09 

fmoo 

No childci^ii 

P-. 

IB 

... 

... 

... 

V 9 

One cbiB 


B2 

26 

2S 

1.000 

413 

Two children 

m-Mk 

^2 

69 

55 

797 

4 92 

Three 

... 

76 

126 

101 

795 

b’Ol 

Four ^ 

... 1 

112 

245 

203 

829 

8 89 

Five „ 

IV- 

UO 

456 

3H 

754 

1270 

Six ,t 


145 

472 

398 

843 

ir52 

Seven m 

... 

IS7 

742 

567 

764 

HS5 

Eight 

... 

180 

781 

659 

844 

U 30 

Nino M 


109 

558 

423 

758 

8 60 

Ten II 

.... 

84 

437 

+03 

922 

6-67 

EUvea p, 

■p. 

33 

239 

179 

749 

3’02 

Twelve h 

■ frtt 

22 

137 

127 

927 

ITS : 




50 

4 [ 

820 

56 

Thirteen 

... 

f 





Fourteen i, 


3 

19 

23 

1.211 

24 



\ 

35 

111 

280 

‘24 

Firteen 









r% 

12 

10 

455 

T6 

Sixteen 









1 

10 

7 

700 

TS 

Seventeen n 

■ V* 








1 

10 

10 

1.000 

"08 

Twenty li 

... 

1 





Utbctn Ar«5 Tvlfil 


B43 

7.827 

7.4 75 

S70 

tcaoo 







5'34 

Ko children 

■'* 

29 

■ vv 

1 



One child 


44 

31 

13 

419 

8"J0 

Two chiiilfea 

... 

39 

44 

34 

773 

7 IS 



4J 

81 

54 

667 

8 29 

Three n 

"" 








50 

103 

97 

942 

5'21 

Four p« 


1 







1 50 

131 

119 

903 

V2i 

Five it 


1 


1 


' 
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Chapter v,—Sei 

SEX TABLE 

Size and Constitution of FamlHes. 
(Count ed from comtletfp uareiages only*) 


, nf JapiUy (ntttnfaer of 

children born to 
marriage) 

1 

Nnniber of 
funilisfl 

Sex 

Nnuibar 
female 
clilJrenper 
liCOO males 

Peitcniage 
of familipB 
to tohii 

Male 

Fenmla 

1 

■7 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Rix children 

54 

178 

, 146 

830 

9’95 

Seven ,, 

43 

166 

135 

813 

7'93 

Eight tn 

40 

173 

147 

850 

7 37 

Nine II 

31 

143 

Ue 

951 

571 

Ten || ■"■■ 


304 

176 

863 

7'00 

Eleven „ 

3. 

300 

1+1 

705 

571 

Twelve i, 

27 

188 

136 

723 

4'97 

Thirteen ». 

9 

64 

53 

828 

r66 

Fourteen ^ 

6 

45 

39 

S67 

ITO 

Fifteen ^ 

1 

10 

5 

500 

■IS 

Sixteen „ 

2 

18 

14 

778 

'37 

SeTcntcen ». 

2 

21 

13 

619 

■37 

Eighteen ,, 

1 

13 

6 

500 

18 

Twenty ,i 

1 

9 

11 

1 '51'J 

•E 1-^ U -H 

13 




































Bp&cial SbX Tables 


10 ^ 


SEX TABLE IlL 


Size of Families by Occupation of Husband, 


CTccttpaiMcia 

r>f 

HttHbood 

° 8 

E S'S 

all 

Total Number 
OF children 
Born 

Lm 

•D 

^ 1 

>i 

Number 

OF Children 
Surviving 

«■ 5 : 

= - n 
& 

P. K D 

0 fl 0 
= >-2 ' 

2 ► -3 e 

lifiyja 

Girts 


Boys 

Girls 

? ■" — S 

3 SSf 

( 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

Tnitil 


5,25G 

5,06 r 

62S 

1,642 

2*758 

566 


1% 

692 

535 

6^26 

439 

308 

&C9 

2. CiiUiviilora of dll 

764 

2,G53 

2.HL 

6^27 

1,724 

1*276 

626 

kinds 







600 

3. Agricaltaial IR' 

24 

85 

70 

6'46 

49 

44 

bonrers 






24 

642 

4. Hurd^mcn and 

17 

66 

40 

6 24 

44 

^bepberds 






232 

524 

5< Artisans and 

153 

574 

415 

6'4 6 

286 

Workman 







3h-9 

SrsYangers 

8 

28 

27 

6*S8 

It 

6 

7, Trade ,*♦ 

155 

568 

484 

679 

293 

237 

504 

8, Public Force 

13 

40 

29 

5'31 

IS 

IS 

52J 

9, Public Aimiois-^ 

57 

206 

194 

7*D2 

106 

too 

515 ■ 

tration 






67 

486 

1C« Fdeatt, mini£t«T3, 

46 

l+l 

143 

617 

71 

etn. 






12 

259 

IL Transport 

10 

41 

40 

810 

9 

12. LuwjrerSi doctors. 

11 

43 

+0 

7’S5 

27 

33 

602 

etoi 

13. Moneylenders *•* 

9 

30 

30 

G'67 

13 

LG 

483 

1 14. Domestic serTico 

19S 

680 

547 

6^20 

322 

240 

458 

15. CootTHctoTS ca- 

30 

94 

79 

S’77 

SO 

33 

480 

•biers, etc. 






68 

533 

IG, Labonrers of ull 
kinds 

61 

187 

L30 

5 ZO 

101 

17« Beggars 

17 

39 

46 

roo 

23 

23 

bQO 

18. Othi*™ ..4 

33 

89 

71 

485 

51 

31 

511 

Rurrt/ jiretis ... 

1,259 

4,425 

S^SS 

6*J7 

2,770 

2MG 

GOs"! 

t. Fern receivers 

184 

659 

506 

6'33 

426 

297 

bZl 

Z Cultivators of all 
kinds 

753 

2.625 

2.111 

629 

1.7 n 

1,256 

418 

3. AgricnttnrflJ ]e- 

21 

' 76 

64 

6-67 

45 

40 

607 

benrers 







bl8 

4. Herdimen and 

12 

51 

38 

7'42 

32 

23 

shepbenifl 






149 

527 

5. Arrieaos and 

89 

352 

266 

6*94 

177 

woTknien 







367 

G. Scavengers 

4 

U 

19 

rso 

6 

5 

7, Trade 

73 

272 

237 

G‘97 

131 

139 

540 

8. public Force ... 

2 

7 

2 

1 410 

4 

1 

556 

9 Pnc^ta, njinisten 
etc. 

. 17 

39 

47 

5*06 

28 

29 

ft 63 

1 1 
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SHAPTEB V—Seji. 


SEX TABLE llL-^comd.) 


Size of Families by Occupation of liusband. 


OiXQpaiion 

of 

Husb-ind 

I 

cT 1 

■al ^ 

fl c 

TotATj NuMiJrH 
OF Childrlx 

Bohn 

U 

CL 

u ffl 

:N[TUEIEB of 

CHjLDKEN 

PUEVIVIKG 

1 * '" 

® *- p 

1 c 

1 = 1 

2 & -z: t ! 

1 Bo., a 

Cjbt» 

% r 
< ” 

Bi.i 1 a 

Girls 

a t ra ^ 
£ S * ° 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 

i ^ 

7 

8 

1 10. Public Adniir.iH-^ 

10 


57 

713 

28 

; 39 

508 

tration 


1 






1 ]« Transport 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

12* Lawyers* doctcrs. 

4 

17 

9 

0'5O 

10 

5 

577 

etc. 








' 13. Moncyl^ndeiB 

3 

12 

12 

8*00 

7 

6 

342 ' 

14. Domestic Eserrict^ 

23 

82 

72 

670 

40 

37 

500 

15. Contractors, ca* 

1 

4 

4 

8'OD 

3 

1 

500 

shlern* etc. 







521 

16. Laboarers of bO 

35 

107 

83 

571 

58 

41 

kinds 







571 

17. Beffgnrs 

U 

37 

40 

5“50 

27 

J7 

18. Others 

8 

27 

19 

575 

17 

n 

509 

Dr&nn lr{ia.<i ... 

5^J 

;,82f 

/.47J 

6Q7 

872 

672 

469 

I. Rent receivers*.. 

12 

33 

29 

517 

13 

11 

387 

2. Cnltirators of hII 

11 

28 

30 

577 

13 

2)0 

559 

kinds 







533 

AjfdctiltnTBl 1 h- 

3 

9 

6 

5 or 

4 

4 

hourerB 








4, Herdsmen and 

5 

15 

2 

3*40 

12 

1 

705 

sbephfirds 







518 

5. Artisans asd 

54 

222 

149 

5-80 

109 

83 

a'orbmen 








6. Scavengers ... 

4 

17 

8 

075 

5 

1 

240 

1 7* Trade ... i 

82 

295 

247 

C'03 

142 

108 

450 

0. Public Force ... 

13 

33 

27 

545 

14 

17 

517 

9. Pnldlc Adminif- 

41 

149 

137 

697 

78 

51 

485 

ttBlion, 








to. Piiests, ministfr^:. 

29 

102 

90 

6*83 

43 

38 

409 

etc. 







239 

U* Traneport 

!0 

41 

40 

870 

9 

12 

12. Lawyers, doctort. 

7 

26 

31 

8*14 

17 

18 

614 

etc. 








13. Moneylenders ... 

6 

18 

18 1 

0*00 

0 

to 

444 

14. Domestic eervicc 

175 

598 

475 

5*13 

282 

203 

452 

15. ConLtaclore* cn* 

29 

90 

75 

5*69 

47 

32 

479 

tthieni, etc. 








IG. Liibooren of wll 

26 

80 

47 

4 90 

43 

27 

55 L 

kiude 








17. Beggars 

3 

2 

5 

203 

1 

0 

875 

1 IS. Olheis 

25 

62 

52 

4 55 

” 1 

30 

474 
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SEX TABLE IV, 

Size of F^jmiUes by Caste or Relif3:ion of Famity, 


Custe 

or 

Rf’Uttlon 

1 

U 

1 

fd 

"o 

S q 

S U 

Total 

number 

QF CDILPRE^ 
BORN 

B 

IS 

U 

2i 

£3, 

a’ 

> 

< 

1 

Number of 

CBILPREE 
SURViViNri ; 

c 1 

Se 

=-i 9 

III 

-M U- 

Ej: 

b 

Number of Famiues with 
Wife marrietj at 

1 

tlndpi 

Iz 

13-14 

15-19 

20-30 

30 

aval 

Boje 1 

Girls 

1 

Bqja 1 

i 

GItIs 

1 


5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

to 

11 

1^. 

13 

Tittal 

Tjsai 

_ 

J.Otfl 

ess 

1 

2^7SS 

1 

Jeff 

603 


699 

353 


U Ahir -* 

67 

198 

174 

5*55 

135 

US 

672 

32 

5 

19 

11 

... 

2. Bi'lhBi , 

■14 

158 

139 

675 

99 

85 

630 

15 

4 

18 

6 

1 

3. liiiHi »- 

+7 

:74 

145 

6 79 

105 

3^ 

593 

to 

8 

21 


1 

+, - 


358 

333 

fi'e+ 

205 

173 

546 

44 

n 

29 

12 

2 

5, 

12 

3ii 

32 

5 83 

21 

9 

429 

3 

2 

6 

1 

... 

6. Rhoi 

Si 

42 

2? 

8 00 

15 

15 

469 

ii 


3 

4 


7, hrahtDdini 

257 

881 

696 

674 

451 

344 

5CK 

9> 

2S 

81 

*1 

6 

1 8, Chamiir , 

97 

332 

286 

6'37 

162 

172 

540 

39 

9 

26 

22 

1 

9. Darzi 

i7 

57 

43 

S'88 

28 

15 

430 

7 

1 

6 

2 

1 

10, Dhjfka'iJf,. 

22 

B7 

S3 

5*45 

58 

33 

717 

4 

6l 

LO 

2 

... 

n/‘DboM *. 

7 

H 

19 

471 

9 

14 

697 

4 

1 

1 

1 


Gujaf 

48 

170 

12^ 

673 

1 

72 

639 

W 

8 

34 

4 

2 


69 

236 

179 

6*10 

141 

103 

589 

29 

3 

20 

H 

2 

H, KaFASthn 

39 

151 

129 

/■jB 

7B 

57 

493 

1 

14 

6 

16 

3 

... 

15, Kirar ... 

23 

65 

55 

5'22 

45 

35 

667 


2 

7 

8 

1 

16. Koli 


7B 

74 

5'fil 

26 

46 

539 

5 


9 

t 

1 

t7. Kurulibar 

19 

66 

48 

6 0(1 

35 

35 

614 

5 

Z 

b 

4 

... 

L8, Lodlit 

1R 

62 

45 

S*9‘t 

27 

i 


5 


a 

2 


19. MjtratViQ 

26 

6t 

4f 

4'08 

3^ 

13 

539 

6 

'7 

a 

12 

... 

20, M\r.M ... 

29 

83 

S" 

5 86 

49 

5D 

58- 

11 

7 


J 

... 

il. Nai ,, 

20 

1 64 

4g 

5 63 

26 

24 

■14, 

^ 6 

2 

a 

3 

1 

IZ- Fsjpnt ... 

lai 

67.* 

510 

651 

1 

407 

30i 

593 

63 

27 

66 

24 

2 

23. Scoar ... 

U 

47 

31 

ii OC 

27 

8 

445 

4 

1 

2 

5 

1 

H. Toli -* 

28 

LOl 

74 

6**5 

62 

33 

577 

8 

3 

12 

5 

I 


15 Bh<! ... 

27 

115 

65 

6*67 

75 

31 

1 606 

■1 

1 

€ 

‘ 12 

1 

4 






























































































chapter V,—Sek, 


SEX TABLE lV.-{conid,) 

Size of FartilHes by Caste or Relij^ion of FamilyH^ 


CAit«i 

or 

Reli^fjon 

d 

K 

G 

vt 

.£ 

1 

sS 

» 

1 

a 

1 Cl & 

J3 C 

1 11 

55 

Nowbee Ob 

Cbildken 

SuaviviKG 

1 

1 

>» 

1 

w 

p. 

S 

u 

> 

< 

f 

OB 

Children 

Surviving 

o 

td 

B 

m 1. 
c 

'S'" 
= £ 

Numueb op FAuiLrES with 
Wife masbied at 

’i 

Under 

12 

13-U 

115-1 

5 20^31 

30 

3 & 

pkVer 

1 

1 Boys 

Girle 

Boys 

Girls 

■|^ 

1 

1 2 

, 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

i: 

12 

13 

i6- Bhibla 

i 

2fi 

9] 

53 

7'21: 

6 

3 33 

646 


1 




27, Saharij'ii 

17 

5< 

47 

60f 

44 

3 31 

689 

5 

1 


i 2 

... 

2a M Dslini , 

194 

691 

611 

6*75 

sat 

J 275 

500 

54 

13 

Be 

i 6^ 

11 

29. OLrtulan 

‘ 2 


2 

3*3C 


1 2 

S57 


... 


1 1 


30 nthPTs 

327 

I.IOS 

li 991 

6-24 

65? 

1 510 

576 

^ 107 

38 

1 in 

51 

H 

Rural Atf'at 

7.259 

44^5 

■' S^SG 

G’3? 

2,77( 

2^086 

605 

4S4 

772 

423 

1S9 

i7 

Ahir 

67 

193 

174 

S’55 

13! 

115 

672 

32 

5 

19 

11 

... 

2, Bidhii 

41 

153 

133 

6'9S 

95 

S2 

621 

14 

4 

17 

i 

1 

1 

3, Babl 

47 

174 

I4S 

6*5S 

105 

S4 

592 

10 

a 

21 

1 7 

I 

4, BAnia 

64 

215 

208 

6'61 

141 

135 

b:9 

26 

H 

17 

5 

2 

5. Bban^t 

6 

15 

20 

583 

10 

6 

457 

2 

1 

1 



6. Brahmiin 

104 

356 

2SQ 

612 

222 

172 

619 

41| 

17 

11 

13 

2 

7'. ChjiR][ar , 

83 

295 

254 

6*61 

143 

159 

551 

35 

9 

23 

16 


8, Darzi 



3! 

6'64 

21 

13 

466 

5 

1 

4 

I 

i-U 

9* Dtiatiad . 

22 

67 

53 

5*45 

53 

33 

717 

4 

6 

10 

2 

■ pp 

[0, Dhubi 

6 

14 

19 

S'SO 

9 

14 

697 

4 

1 

1| 


... 

11. G o jar 

48 

170 

129 

623 

319 

72 

639 

10 

8 

ii 

24 

4 

2 

12. Kichlii... 

4S 

174 

144 

663! 

112 

80 

604^ 

\ 

19: 

Jj 

17' 

8 

1 

13- Kajastbv, 

13 

51 

56 

8*23 

26 

23 

458 

I 

J 

2 

B 

1 

•Ml. 

H, Kirar ... 

33 

65' 

55 

4'ao 

45| 

35 

667^ 

5-! 

1 

2 


8 

1 

15, KoU _ 

a 

24 

33 

5-88 

15 

U 

438; 

1 

2, 

2 

J 

3 

1 

4PP ^ 

16. Kdtnblur 

IS 

43 

33 

5'85 

36 

35 

67lj 

4 

2 

5 

-1 


17. LoctbL ... 

IS 

62 

45 

5941 

37 

25 

579 

a 

2 

6 

2 

P P'' 

la. Munitba . 

2 

10 

4 

7'Oo! 

6 

1 

500 

1 


1 

1 


19. Mtna 

29 

83 

87 

6*17 

49 

50 

532 

Ui 

7 

4 

7 

... 

Nni 

T2 

39 

» 

35 

6*17 

21 

2X1 


4 

1 

4 

2 

1 





























































































































Bpeoal Sex Tables. , ^3 

SEX TABLE IV.— 

Size of Families by Caste or Religion of Family^ 


Caste 

or 

Ksligion 

h 

1 

1 

m 

^*C5 

3 B 

fa K 

Z 

Total 
Number of 
Childrbs 
Surviving 

1 

L. 

i) 

P. 

«! 

bP 

h. 

D 

> 

< 

Nuusebof ' 

CHILDREK 

Subvivisg 

1 

3 

► 

> 

S u 

= *= 1 
o S‘ 

- s 

II 

24 

Number OF Famti.ib& wiTU 
Wife uaRRiEU at 

Jndsr j 

5-14 

5-192 

0-30 

t 

30 

& 

>TBr 

Bore 

Girli 

Boys 

Girls ! 

II 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

2L Rajput 

169 

6ia 

47C 

6'44 

390 

293 

628 

59, 

26 

63 

19 

2 

^ SDcar 

8 

33 

25 

700 

19 

6 

446 

4 

1 

2 

-* 

1 

23. Tell 

Z2 

84 

60 

6‘55 

S4 

33 

604 

7 

31 

to 

2 

— 1 

24. Bhil ... 

27 

US 

65 

6*67 

75 

5+ 

806 

4 

1 

6 

12 

4 

25. Bhllala . 

20 

91 

53 

7*20 

60 

53 

646* 

4 

1 

1 

8 

7 

*** 

26. Saliariy^. 

17 

5fi 

47 

6*06 

40 

31 

689 

5 

1 

9 

2 

— 

Vti MdsILid . 

60 

246 

181 

7T2 

126 

72 

464 

21 

7 

20 

9 

3 

28. Otbere »■ 

271 

9+3 

659 

6’65 

616 

437' 

534 

91 

37 

91 

+2 

10 

Urban Areas 

543 

t,&2f 

7,475 

6*07 

872 

672 

463 

JS§ 

24 

766 

764 

20 

L Baibal..- 

3 

6 

6 

+■00 

4 

3 

583 

1 

■1^ ■ 

1 

1 


2. Bania 

37 

143 

125 

7*25 

64 

47 

414 

18 


12 

7 

... 

3. Bhatigi . 

6 

23 

12 

5-83 

|] 

3 

+00 

1 

1 

3 

1 

... 

4. Bhoi 

a 

42 

22 

8*00 

15 

15 

455 

i 

* ** 

3 

4 

«. 

5. Bfahtuan 

153 

525 

416 

6'IS 

229 

172 

741 

55 


50 

35 

4 

6, Chimar 

H 

37 

32 

4*93 

19 

13 

464 

4 

... 

3 

6 

1 

7. Donl 

6 

15 

12 

4*50 

7 

2 

333 

2 

... 

2 

1 

1 

a. mnU - 

1 

mt* 


... 

... 



... 


1 ... 

1 

P#V 

9. Kacbhi t 

20 

62 

35 

4*35 

29 

23 

536 

10 

... 

3 

6 

1 

10. Kayasttaa 

26 

100 

73 

6*65 

53 

34 

497 

12 

4 

S 

2 

, ..* 

11. EuB «. 

i 

54 

5i 

TOC 

21 

33 

514 

3 

■F*- 

6 

5 

1 

12. Kambhur 


I 23 

13 

6-33 

9 

ID 

396 

1 

•P 1 » 

3 

2 

... 

13. Moratha 

24 

56 

3e 

» 5'83 

33 

17 

544 

5 


e 

11 


14* Hfli 

S 

25 

14 

h 4*8; 

3 


K 231 

2 

j 

1 4 


... 

15. Rajpnt 

13 

57 

4C 

i 7'4< 

i t; 

tc 

371 



r i 

1 

i ... 

16 . Sonar ... 

; 

14 


1 4‘4I 

y 

i 

2 4(M 

... 


*ii- 


5 

17* Tell .. 

1 ^ 

1 

r i‘ 

ij 5T 

rj 

9 

5 45 

2 

1 *.. 

, 

Z 

> 1 - 




































































































CHAPITER y.-r^x, 

SEX TABLE V. 



Averasfe Size of Family correlated with Ajre of 
Wife at Marriage. 


Aro of Wife at Marriage 

* of 
familiee 

^timber 

ohildres 

bom 

cblfierved 

Number 

of 

children 

snrriv- 

inR 

Aveofe 

olaenr^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

i 

Toial 


1J802 

11017 

6*28 

6000 

T55 

Under 12 


••• 

603 

3,819 

6’33 

2.170 

3*60 

13 



98 

644 

6-57 

363 

370 

14 


... 

97 

570 

588 

397 

4*30 1 

15.19 

• •• 

- 

599 

3 904 

6’52 

2,225 

,3*71 

20—24 


• • • 

267 

1.552 

5*81 

806 

3*02 

25—29 


ee* 

78 

525 

6*73 

284 

3‘64 

30 and OTer... 

eee 

60 

303 

5*05 

165 

275 1 

Rural Areas 



1059 

\021 

6-37 

4.856 

T86 

Under 12 

••• 

- 

434 

2,800 

6*45 

1.666 

3’86 

13 


... 

87 

566 

6*51 

317 

3*64 

14 

••• 

ea* 

84 

495 

5*89 

356 

4*24 

15—19 


ee* 

433 

2.894 

6*68 

1.728 

3’99 

20—24 

... 

•ee 

140 

835 

5'96 

503 

3‘59 

25—29 


e** 

41 

223 

5*44 

157 

3*83 

' 30 and over**. 

* •• 

40 

208 

5*20 

129 

3*23 

' 

Urban Areas 

- 

•ee 

543 

3,296 

607 

1044 

2*84 

Under 12 
« 

•ee 

eee 

169 

1.019 

603 

504 

2'98 

13 

•ee 

••• 

11 

78 

7*09 

36 

3*27 

14 

•ee 

ee* 

13 

75 

5*77 

41 

3*15 

I 15—19 


... 

166 

1010 

6*08 

497 

2*99 

20—24 

eee 

eee 

127 

717 

5*65 

303 

2'39 

25-29 

- 

eee 

37 

302 

816 

127 

3*43 

. 30 and over... 

' » • 

eee 

20 

95 

4-75 

36 

1*80 
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SEX TABLE VI. 

Proportion of Fertile and Sterile Marriages. 



Dueation of marriage Yhabs 

Age of Wife 

0-4 

5-9 

10.14 

15 iiDsi over 

&t M&rnKgp — 

Fertile S 

jterilfi 

: 

?eriile 

St* rile 

Fertile 

Sltrlie 

Fertile 

Sterile 

1 

2 

5 1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


74& 

rjo9 

2j643 

694 

3,665 

300 

9M7 

363 

Doder 12 -.m* 

154 

584 

1.028 

466 

1.S28 

202 

5.513 

207 

15 

72 

115 

298 

66 

430 

17 

559 

15 

14 

177 1 

189 

463 

63 

325 

9 

636 

22 

15-19 ^ 

26S 

176 

695 

73 

852 

.43 

2.217 

77 

25’24 .» j 

39 

30 

154 

10 

154 

20 

482 

28 ’ 

25-39 

19 

10 

17 

11 

45 

5 1 

102 

12 

30 & over 

19 

5 

to 

5 

21 

5 

33 

a 

Areas 

351 

465 

t,454 

350 

2,QS4 

75J 

5,8J9 

164 

UniiBr 12 — 

67 

261 

525 

265 

1.C22 

111 

3,250 

106 

13 -•>* 

34 

3S 

195 

25 

265 

11 

406 

6 

14 ... 

52 

51 

209 

24 

179 

1 

441 

3 

15'19 ... 

153 

8« 

424 

29 

481 

20 

1.599 

33 

30*24 

19 

16 

S3 

3 

99 

6 

264 

8 

25-29 ». 

12 

1 ^ 

12 

3 

26 

3 

56 

2 

30 & over 

15 

3 

6 

3 

12 

1 

25 

1 

Urbav Areait 

397 

644 

1JS9 

344 

1 5sr 

747 

1 J.70S 

199 

Uoder 12 .*■ 

S7 

325 

503 

203 

806 

91 

2.268 

^ lot 

13 

38 

77 

103 

41 

165 

6 

' 153 

9 

14 

125 

' 138 

1 254 

39 

146 

3 

195 

H 

15-19 ... 

116 

8S 

269 

44 

381 

22 

818 

44 

2Q-24 «. 

30 

14 

51 

7 

55 

14 

218 

20 

2S*29 ir*» 

7 

2 

5 

8 

19 

2 

H 

10 

30 & OTei 

4 

2 

4 

2 

9 

A 

11 

] 1 
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chapter V.— Sex. 


SEX TABLE 

Duration of Marriage correlated 


Caite or Religioo 
of HulMmd 

DURATION OF MARRIAGE 

Under 10 Years 

10 Years 

Between 10 

“o 

in 

ii 

i§ 

2 

Number 

of 

children 

Average 

Dumber 

of 

childcen 

w O 

a ^ 

Z 

Number 

of 

children 

Average 

number 

of 

children 

°l 

*0 0 

5 * 

z 

Nnmber 

of 

children 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Qwallor State 

1. Ahir 

2. Balai 

3. Banta 

4. Baragi 

5. Bbangi ^ 

6. Bbil 

7. Bbilala 

8. Bboi 

9. Brahman... 

10. Chamar — 

11. Cbhipa 

12. Darzi 

13. Dhobi 

14. bhakad ... 

15. Gadariya... 

16. Ghoai ... 

17. Go jar 

18. Ooaain •*. 

19. Jat 

20. Kachbi ... 

21. Kalar 

22. Kayastha .» 

23. Khatik 

24. Kirar 

25. Koli 

26. Kumbhar... 

27. Knrmi 

28. Lodhi 

29. Lobar ... 

30. Mali 

31. Maratba »» 
32i Mina ^ 

33. Nai 

34. Rajput ... 

35. Sahariya... 

36. Sooar 

37. Sntar m. 

38. Tamboli 

39. Teli 

40. Moalim ... 

41. Jain ... 

42. Chriatian... 

196 

36 

356 

23 

48 

52 

25 

74 

884 

316 
21 
35 
32 
35 
35 

25 
85 
18 
35 

242 

18 

167 

26 
81 
92 
69 
17 
76 
43 
40 

124 

68 

91 

317 
69 
73 
43 
19 
84 

717 

15 

10 

199 

84 
425 

33 

68 

48 

43 

92 

1.004 

363 

13 

32 

33 

19 
32 
28 

127 

38 

64 
262 

12 

237 

31 

95 

102 

87 

27 

73 

30 

72 

136 

85 
100 
353 

71 

65 
79 
12 
85 

922 

919 

20 

1-03 

2*33 

ri9 

1*43 

1*42 

0 94 
1*72 
1*24 
1*14 
115 
0*62 
0*91 
103 
0*54 
0*91 
1*12 
1*49 
2*11 
1*83 
1*08 
0*67 
1*42 
1*19 
1*17 
1*11 
1*26 
1*59 
0*96 
0*70 
1*80 
1*10 
1*25 

no 

1*11 

1*03 

0*89 

184 

0*68 

roi 

1*28 

1*27 

2*00 

54 

11 

90 

7 

13 

13 

7 

25 
194 
101 

8 

13 
11 

7 

15 

15 

24 

2 

12 

65 

2 

26 

14 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Oeaeral. 


Statistics. 


Oeaeral. 


CIVIL CONDITION. 


I. Introductory. 

79. The census term ‘civil condition’ means and includes persons 
married, unmarried and widowed. 

The instructions to the enumerators were that persons recognized by 
custom as married should be entered as married though they had not gone 
through the proper ceremony. The divorced were to be entered as widow¬ 
ed. The practice of early marriage is still very common in this country, 
but it is to be remembered that in the case of a large numbo* of such 
marriages cohabitation is seldom contemporaneous with marriage. Among 
the Hindus, at any rate, who form approximately nine-tenths of the popula¬ 
tion of the State, the marriage of a child means nothing more than 
irrevocable betrothaL The girl-wife generally lives with her parents until 
she has had her first menses, and in many cases a second ceremony 
place before co-habitation commences. The record of marital conditions 
is thus incomplete for want of exact information of the ages of women at 
co-habitation, but it is obviously impossible to collect information on such 

a point. 

• 

80. Imperial Table Vll shows for the whole population and for each 
main religion the number of unmarried, married and widowed persons of 
various ages, while for certain castes similar information is found in Imperi¬ 
al .Table Vlll. The five Subsidiary Tables at the end of this chapter 
exhibit in proportional form the salient features of these statistics* 

II. Civil Condition. 

81. Of the 3,52^,070 persons imumerated in the Gwalior State in 1981, 
Ii4l6,r)46 were returned as unmarried, h,883,673 as married and 422,7.*il 
as widowed. Among the unmarried, there were 621 females to 1,000 
males; the number of husbands enumerated in the State, exceeded the num¬ 
ber of wives by 20,239 and was in the proportion of l,u24 husbands to 1,000 
wives, and the number of widows was 2Hl,7.*i8 as compared with 140,993 
widowers. In 1921, to e\’ery 1,000 unmarried males of all ages there were 
607 unmarried females, husbands exceeded the writes by 19,513 and 
were in the propoitioo of 1,027 to 1,000, and the widows numbered 297,766 
ageunst 158,216 widowers. 

The proportions of unmarried, married and widowed persons per 1,000 
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of each sex living at all ages at all the censuses since 1901 are shown in 
the following table. 



Males 

Females 

Citril Condition 










1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Cnmarrled ... 

Married 

Widowol 

466 

456 

476 

468 

296 

303 

326 

328 

451 

473 

431 

456 

486 

506 

4 75 

502 

83 

71 

93 

76 

218 

191 

199 

170 


The 1921 figures are abnormal, because, firstly, the influenza mortality 
increased the proportion of the widowed, and, secondly, the high level of 
prices and the occurrence of the ‘Sinhasth’ year, which terminated two months 
after the census, must both have tended to reduce the number of marriages 
towards the end of the previous decade. The proportion of the unmarried 
of both sexes was therefore higher in 1921 than the corresponding figures 
for 1901 and 1911, The apparent rise in 1931 is obviously due to the 
relatively high proportion of female children of unmarriageable age. 
Similarly, the decrease in the proportion of the widowed is attributable to 
the relatively low proportion of old persons at this census. 


82. The most striking fact brought out by the statistics is the pre\’alGnc 0 

of marriage. Of the total 

Marned xnd Widowed Fenuilag per mille at 1545. •. 

community, more than 

half the males are or have 

Qwalior ... ... ... 969 , • j lm 

been married, while 

England and Wales ... 1921 515 the proportion o f 

India ... 1921 945 females, who have never 

been married, is approxi¬ 
mately one-third. Again, of those who have not been married nearly 95 
per cent of the females are of unmarriageable age (under 15 years), and less 
than 14 per cent of the males are ov’er 20 years of age. The diagram 
opposite illustrates graphically this peculiarity of the statistics of civil 
condition. The difference between Eastern and VVestem people in this 
respect can be seen from the inset. 

83. Another noticeable feature brought out by the figures in Subsidiary 
Table IV is that at each period there is a far larger proportion of unmarried 
males than of unmarried females. To every 1,000 unmarried males 
of all ages there are only 621 unmarried females. This is out 
of all proportion to the ratio of sexes in the State, which is 887 
females to 1,000 males. If we assumed that every male was to 
have only one wife, 210,992 males in the State or approximately 
11 per cent of them would have either to go without wives or to marry 
females who were yet unborn. But, as a matter of fact, after deducting the 
unmarried females from the unmarried males, there is still a balance of 
331,518 unmarried males or 18 per cent of total males, for whom no 
unmarried females are available. This state of affairs is to a great extent 
due to the prohibition of widow re marriage. To every 1,000 widowers there 
are approximately 2,000 widows. These figures make it plain that 


Unlvenallty et 

MjirrUg*. 


Proportion of 
Unmnrrteg by 
SCKCO. 
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Propuriroti ol 
Wlvei to Hvi. 

bjiDdi, 


Wldowliood. 


enforced widowhood is the real thin end of the wedge]; the deeper it gDea 
the keener the competition for wives and the more the rooto for the early 
marriage of girls* 

84* It will be seen from Subsidiary Table IV that b the Gwalior State 
as a whole there are on the average 37 ^ wives to 1^000 husbands, the defect 
being principally due to male immigration. In the different Natural Dh^ons 
we find that the Hilly tract stands first with 1,026 wives to l,OOU husbands. 
This is due no doubt to the prevalence of polygamy among the Bhils, Next 
comes Northern Plateau with 989, followed by Southern Plateau with 985 
wives to 1,000 husbands. The Plain Division has the smallest proportion 
of wives—only 953 to 1,000 husbands. This is entirely due to the presence 
of large towns in the Division, 

Taking the figures by religion, the Hinduised Tribes show the highest 
proportion of females ^ 1,021) and Sikhs the lowest (695). The low ptopor- 
don of wives among Jains and Muslims is due to the preponderance of male 
immigrants among them. 

85, The effect of the famine of 1899-1900 is seen in the highest 
proportion of widows in 1901, while the effect of the influenza selection of 
females is reflected in the highest propordoa of widowers in 1921, At this 
census there has been a fall in the proportion of widowers from 93 to 76 and 
in that of widows from 199 to 170 per mille; 

III, Distribution of Civil Condition by Locality snd Religion, 

S6, The next two tables suminarise the civil condition of 1,000 
persons of each ser in each of the Natural Divisions and main religions. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 Persons of each 
Sex for each Natural Division* 


1 

i Civil OouditiDD 

Slate 

Plain 

Northern 

Piatean 

SotiLborn 

Flatean 

Hilly 

Per&oaj 







Uumairi^d 


4oa 

41+ 

422 

371 

4+9 

Manned 

*44 

476 

45^ 

469 

506 

453 

Widowed 


130 

137 

109 

123 

98 

MiLefr 







j UnmaiTied 


468 

430 

+89 

+37 

500 

Married 


456 

431 

448 

491 

445 

Widowed 

— 

76 

89 

63 

72 

55 

Females 







Uuroarried 

-4* 

328 

333 

348 

299 

397 

Married 

1 

444 

5Q2 

49+ 

492 

S23 

461 

1 Widowed 


170 

173 

160 

178 

142 
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Distribution by Civii Condition of 1,000 Persons of each 
Sex in each Main Religion. 


Ci¥il Condition 

All Religi¬ 
ons 

Hindn 

Muslim 

Jain 

1 

Hlndniaed 

Tribal 

PtrMot 







Unmirried 

eee 

402 

400 

421 

406 

478 

Married 

•*# 

478 

479 

473 

438 

446 

Widowed 

ete 

120 

121 

106 

156 

76 

Males 







Unmarried 

— 

468 

468 

471 

480 

513 

Married 

... 

456 

457 

458 

419 

433 

Wldowe*! 


76 

75 

71 

101 

50 

Females 







Unmarried 

eee 

328 

325 

363 

321 

440 

Married 

e*e 

502 

504 

491 

460 

457 

Widowed 

• ee 

170 

171 

146 

219 

103 


One noticeable feature of the first table is that the figures of the 
Hilly Division are quite different in character from those of the other 
three Divisions. The former tract exhibits an exceptionally high 
prcportioD of the unmarried and an abnormally low proportion of the 
widowed of both sexes. This is no doubt due to the fact that among the 
primitive Hinduised Tribes, which dominate this tract, the proportion of 
children is relatively high and the re-marriage of widows is not prohibited. 
Turning to the other Divirions, we find that the ratio of the married of 
either sex is the highest in the Southern Plateau, while the lowest ratio of 
married males is found in the Plain. The highest proportion of widowed males 
is found in the Plrin and that of widowed females in the Southern Plateau. 

As regards religions, we find that the highest ratio of married males is 
found among the Muslims and that of married females among the 
Hindus, while the lowest proportion of married males is found among the 
Jains and that of married females among the Hinduised Tribes. The highest 
proportion of the widowed of either sex is found among the Jains and the 
lowest among the Hinduised Tribal The case of ^e Jain community is 
exceptional. While of the Hindu and Musalman communities each embraces 
classes and sects among whom re-marriage of widows is not forbidden, the 
Jains are a class apart, rigidly adhering to enforced widowhood in its 
extreme form. 

IV. Civil Condition by Age-Periods. 

87. I am afraid it is not possible on this occasion to discuss the figures 
of civil condition by age-periods. This is because so far as the distributioo 
of the different civil conditions is concerned, the alternate ternary and 
septenary groups, from which the final quinary groups, shown in Imperial 
Table Vll, have been deduced, are not themselves homogeneous. In 
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other words, within the ternary and septenary groups of persons of 
difl^ent civil condidona, the distribution by single year or smaller age- 
periods being not proportionately the same, the resultant adjusted quinary 
age«groups must perforce be faulty. Thus in the adjusted groups of all the 
civil conditions at ages n-lO and 10-15, there will always be an unduly large 
number of married persons, who should have gone into the groups 10-15 
and 15-20 respectively; because in the septenary age-group 7-13 there will 
naturally be more married persons at the 13 end than at the 7 end. The 
result will be an inflation of married persons in the group 5-10. The 
following table illustrates the point. 


Distribution of Civil Condition of 1,000 Persons of each 

Sex at Certain Ages. 


Civil CoodItkMi 

0—5 

5- 

10 

10-15 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Femaleti 

MbIm 

Femalaa 1 

1 

Unmarried 

988 

974 

930 

784 

822 

529 

Married 

11 

22 

66 

207 

169 

4S3 1 

Widowed * ... 

1 

4 

4 

9 

9 

18 

Unmarried ... 

989 

976 

960 

878 

812 

415 

Married 

10 

21 

37 

114 

179 

565 

W’idowed 

1 

3 

3 

8 

9 

80 i 

1 


In this table the figures in the first three lines have been abstracted 
from the adjusted quinary groups in Subsidiary Table 1, and the last three 
from Subsidiary Table I-A. The proportions in the latter table have been 
deduced from figures for individual ages, which have on this occasion been 
specially sorted, compiled and adjusted to age last birthday up to the age 15. 
The figures in italics demonstrate the extent to which the system of age 
adjustment, followed at this census, has affected the proportions in these 
age-periods. There is no doubt that the subsequent age-periods also have 
been similarly affected. 

One thing is quite . certain. Thei figures for juvenile marriages 
in Subsidiary Table I are entirely misleading. They suggest that 
among all religions there has been an enormous increase in the marriages 
of children of ages 5-10, but as a matter of fact that proportion is the 
lowest at this census. This is quite clear from Subsidiary Table 1-A, 
The fact that recent legislation against child-marriage should have had no 
effect in hastening on the marriages of immature persons towards the 
close of the past decade may easily be taken as affording an indication of 
the existence of a goieral feeling in favour of later marriage. But it is, 1 
think, t<» early yet to deduce such a conclusion. For the moment, the 
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economic depression appears to be a considerable factor in reducing the 
proportion of early marriages. 

V. Civil Condition by Certain Castes. 

88. The castes selected are 29 in number and represent almost every 
stratum of society. Subsidiary Table V shows the distribution of unmarried, 
married and widowed persons at certain unadjusted age-periods. The 
diagram opposite illustrates the civil condition of the females in certain of 
these castes. 

The statistics given in the above table are important as throwing light 
on the varying incidence of early marriage and the re-marriage of widows in 
different castes. 

MaUs .—Amongst males the proportion of married under 7 is highest 
amongst Beragis (49), Rajputs Bhadauriya (37), Telis (37), Chamars (34), 
Balais (33) and Mirdhas (32); it is lowest amongst Dakshini Brahmans (8), 
Kayasthas (9), KirarsflO), Ahirs(12) and Lodhia. Chauhan Rajpute and 
Sondhiyas (13). In the next age cati^oty some of the castes with the highest 
figure for married males under 7, for instance, Beragi, Bhadaunya Rajputs^ 
Tcli and Mirdha drop out of their (x>sirion, their places being taken by 
Balais, Kumbhars, Gadariyas and Kachhwaha Rajputs. The castes with the 
bwest figure for married males at these ages are Dakshini Brahmans, Kayas- 
thas, Raghubansi and Tonwar Rajputs, Sahariyas and Mirdhas. In sub¬ 
sequent age-periods the highest proportion of unmarried males is found 
among the Chauhan Rajputs, only the Kayasthas surpassing them in the 
age-period 17.23. The lowest proportion of males left unmarried in the 
last age cat^ory (44 years and over) is found among the Bhils. Widowers 
in adult and mature age categories are most numerous amongst the Tonwar 
Rajputs and least numerous amongst the Hinduised Tribes. 

Females ,—The highest proportion of married females in the first age 
category is found among the Beragis and Minas and the lowest among the 
Kachhwaha Rajputs. In the second age category, the proportion is the 
highest among the Balais and the bwest among the Bhilalas. In the 
group 14-16 married females axe roost numerous among the Bhils (860), 
next come Banias (8.'i9), then Dakshini Brahmans (83.5) and then Sahariyas 
(834) and last of all Tonwar Rajputs with 61.1. The propextion of un¬ 
married females in the adult and mature age-groups are to be found among 
the Rajputs. It will be noticed that while in most cases, the figures are 
usually high or bw for both sexes together there are several castes, wh'ich 
with a high figure for males have a low one for females or vice versa. Thus 
though infant marriage for boys is uncommon among l^yasthas, Kirars, 
Ahirs, Lodhis, Chauhan Rajputs and Sondhiyas, yet their girls are much 
more frequently married young, whilst the contrary is the case among Bhils, 
Chamars and Kachhwaha Rajputs As regards re-marriage of widows, the 
figures of widows of marriageable age are low amongst primithe Hinduised 
Tribes, Lodhis, Kachhis, Gadariyas, Gujars, Kirars, Kumbhars and Kolis. 
They are high amongst Brahmans, Banias, Rajputs, Kayasthas and 
Marathaa. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 

Distribution b; Civil Condition of t^OOO of each Sex, Religion 
and Main A^-period at each of the last four Censuses. 


RuHeioc, Sex 


UsuARStCD 



Married 



Widowed 


and Age 


1951 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 


2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

All RellgtODfi 

HaJen 

All Agea 

46a 

476 

456 

466 

456 

431 

473 

1 411 

76 

93 

71 

85 

0~ 5 


9ga 

975 

969 

988 

1 n 

23 

29 

U 

I 

2 

2 

1 

5—10 

... 

950 

955 

933 

937 


43 

65 

60 

4 

4 

2 

3 

10—15 


S22 

817 

779 

773 

169 

m 

212 

215 

9 

13 

9 

15 

13-20 


456 

542 

551 

SD5 

519 

43S 

427 

458 

25 

30 

212 


20—+0 

... 

161 

183 

182 

214 

763 

710 

738 

666. 

76 

107 

70 

90 

40—60 

... 

68 

SO 

SO 

102 

702 

693 

740 

679 

230 

227 

180 

219 

60 and over 

65' 

73 

68 

167 

555 

549 

571 

478 

380 

378 

361 

355 

Femalrs 

All Agf^s 

- 

528 

326 

303 

396 

502 

475 

506 

486 

170 

199 

191 

21B 

0— 5 

... 

974 

971 

975 

966 

22 

26 

23 

31 

4 

3 

2 

3 

5—10 

... 

7S4 

878 

862 

876 

207 

114 

132 

116 

9 

8 

6 

a 

15—15 

... 

529 

45|! 

413 

443 

453 

523 

571 

521 

IS 

26 

17 

36 

15—20 

... 

77} 

82 

85 

98 

832 

864 

875 

826 

41 

54 

40 

76 

20—40 

... 

20 

28 

30 

154 

824 

806 

830 

672 

155 

166 

140 

174 

40—60 

... 

11 

IS 

19 

19 

414 

419 

4l4 

432 

575 

m 

567 

549 

60 and over 

20 

H 

13 

13 

167 

112 

137 

168 

813 

854 

850 

Bt9 

Hindu 

All Ages 


468 

473 

455 

469 

+57 

431 

^74 

450 

75 

96 

71 

81 

0— 5 

... 

989 

974 

969 

988 

10 

24 

30 

1] 

1 

2 

1 

1 

S—10 


92B 

951 

932 

941 

68 

45 

66 

56 

4 

4 

2 

3 

10—15 

-- 

818 

808 

772 

767 

173 

I7t 

219 

m 

9 

14 

9 

11 

15-^20 

— 

449 

530 

546 

490 

526 

439 

433 

474 

25 

31 

n 

56 

20—40 

4v» 

159 

ld4 

190 

213 

765 

706 

739 

695 

76 

110 

71 

87 

40—60 


70 

82 

81 

103 

699 

683 

737 

679 

231 

235 

182 

218 

60 and over 

66 

76 

68 

184 

551 

537 

569 

4S+ 

383 

31? 

363 

562 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I ^{contd,) 

Distribution by Civil Condition of i,ooo of each Sex^ Relis^ion 
and Main Age-period at each of the last four Censuses. 


Reliftioo. Sex 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

and AgH 


1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

t 

1931 

1921 

1911 j 

1901 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 ' 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Pentdits 














All Ages 


325 

318 

299 

290 

504 

477 

508 

490 

171 

205 

193 

22t 

0— 5 


974 

971 

977 

970 

25 

26 

21 

28 

3 

3 

3 


5-10 

»♦« 

779 

871 

858 

876 

211 

130 

136 

118 

10 

9 

• 6 

';i 

10—15 


522 

426 

399 

406 

460 

547 

584' 

559 

18 

27 

17 

35 

15—20 


74 

71 

78 

81 

885 

874 

882 

843 

41 

'53 

40 

76 

20—40 

• •• 

18 

27 

27 

170 

824 

801 

831 

661 

158 

172 

142 

169 

40—60 

• ee 

10 

17 

16 

19 

411 

410 

412 

436 

579 

573 

572 

545 

60 and over 

19 

12 

.12 

11 

165 

126 

132 

165 

816 

862 

S56 

8^ 

Muslim 














Sialen 














All Ages 


471 

467 

456 

446 

458 

450 

473 

461 

71 

83 

71 

93 

0- 5 

•ee 

986 

973 

981 

993 

12 

21 

17 

5 

2 

6 

2 

2 

5—10 

see 

950 

963 

945 

970 

46 

31 

52 

26 

4 

6 

3 

4 

10—15 

se« 

877 

880 

862 

870 

115 

113 

126 

114 

8 

7 

12 

16 

15—20 

sea 

540 

623 

630 

667 

439 

354 

342 

291 

21 

23 

28 

42 

20—40 


174 

197 

214 

191 

755 

715 

718 

708 

71 

88 

68 

101 

40—60 

see 

41 

58 

52 

115 

766 

759 

795 

686 

193 

183 

15^ 

199 

60 and over 

35 

39 

50 

43 

619 

632 

612 

691 

348 

329 

338 


Ftmalta 














All Ages 

• ee 

365 

357 

334 

322 

491 

470 

490 

478 

146 

173 

176 

200 

0^ 5 

•ee 

969 

971 

933 

925 

25 

25 

57 

59 

6 

4 

lo 

16 

5—10 

see 

841 

919 

889 

897 

150 

73 

102 

80 

9 

8 

9 

23 

10—15 

see 

622 

sn 

567 

604 

364 

358 

419 

356 

14 

20 

14 

40 

15—20 

see 

129 

138 

166 

202 

839 

826 

794 

730 

32 

36 

40 

68 

20—40 

•s* 

41 

48 

70 

50 

842 

82S 

813 

784 

116 

123 

117 

166 

40—60 


24 

27 

47 

33 

469 

473 

449 

417 

507 

498 

504 

548 

60 and over 

23 

3d 

29 

53 

216 

165 

203 

134 

761 

797 

766 

813 
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CHAPTER VI.— Civil ConOitioh. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE L-{comd.). 

Distribution by Civil Condition of i,ooo of each Sex, Religion 
and Main Age-period at each of the last four Censuses. 


Religion. Bex 


Unmabried 



Married 



WIDOWED 


and Age 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1931 

1921. 

1911 

1901 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ll" 

12 

13 

Hinduiaed 

Tribal 

Ralet 

All Agee 

♦a# 

515 

522 

489 

455 

435 

430 

479 

454 

50 

48 

32 

91 

0- 5 


978 

986 

941 

989 

19 

13 

58 

to 

3 

1 

I 

1 

5—10 


946 

970 

925 

878 

48 

28 

69 

119 

6 

2 

6 

3 

10-15 


844 


832 

774 

145 

113 

165 

209 

D 

7 

3 

17 

1 

o 


431 

655 

57^ 

542 

548 

340 

411 

408 

21 

25 

14 

50 

20-40 


148 

120 

156 

174 

799 

813 

814 

708 

53 

67 

30 

118 

40-60 

•ea 

31 

33 

H5 

66 

811 

848 

814 

702 

158 

119 

101 

232 

60 and over 

14 

40 

73 

; 50 

665 

733 

686 

621 

321 

227 

241 

329 

Pemalen 

All Ages 

♦♦a 

440 

•151 

383 

347 

457 

440 

496 

450 

103 

109 

121 

203 

0— 5 

1 

9g2 

978 

981 

960 

14 

19 

16 

39 

4 

3 

3 

1 

5—10 

#•« 

884 

938 

932 

865 

113 

57 

63 

122 

3 

5 

5 

13 

10—13 

- 

654 

696 

602 

637 

341 

290 

l84 

315 

5 

14 

14 

48 

15—20 

• •• 

153 

241 

159 

177 

810 

721 

818 

742 

37 

38 

23 

51 

20—40 

... 

43 

35 

43 

49 

868 

882 

886 

725 

89 

83 

71 

226 

40—60 

... 

35 

71 

48 

20 

539 

573 

458 

412 

426 

406 

494 

568 

60 and o\'er 

6 

2t 

24 

15 

226 

216 

177 

274 

768 

764 

799 

711 

Jain 

Main 

All Agea 

••• 

480 

494 

469 

453 

419 

385 

422 

453 

101 

121 

109 

114 

0— 5 


965 

986 

988 

981 

13 

13 

11 

11 

2 

1 

1 

8 

5—10 


948 

979 

969 

953 

48 

18 

29 

37 

4 

3 

2 

10 

10-15 

•a« 

886 

913 

861 

H32 

106 

80 

131 

152 

8 

7 

8 

16 

15—20 

• •• 

564 

640 

576 

608 

415 

337 

401 

361 

21 

23 

23 

31 

20-^0 

•• 

235 

256 

254 

256 

687 

630 

649 

647 

78 

114 

97 

97 

40—60 


114 

163 

133 

139 

601 

561 

61» 

588 

285 

286 

249 

273 

60 and over 

97 

121 

99 

96 

488 

439 

444 

492 

420 

440 

457 

412 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE l—{conid.). * 

Distribution by Civil Condition of i.ooo of each Ssx, keligtoo 
and Main Ag^e-period at each of th^ Iasi four Censuses. 


RoUizion. Sex 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

and Age 

• 


1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1931 

1921 

1911 1 

1 

1901 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

<1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Pamalfs 





1 









All Ageii 


321 

295 

228 

258 

460 

450 

469 

478 

219 

255 

243 

264 

0— 5 


973 

937 

975 

973 

20 

54 

i 

21. 

13 

7 

9 

4 

14 

5-10 


878 

882 

895 

874 

115 

102 

95 

U5 

7 

16 

10 

11 

10—15 

• •• 

628 

427 

435 

413 

352 

553 

529 

560 

20 

20 

36 

27 

15-20 

• •• 

66 

54 

71 

87 

875 

872 

859 

842 

59 

74 

70 

71 

20—40 


22 

57 

49 

21 

771 

705 

729 

747 

207 

238 

222 

232 

40-60 

• •• 

16 

32 

27 

13 

373 

334 

395 

340 

611 

634 

578 

647 

60 and over 

6 

32 

13 

5 

124 

97 

ISO 

90 

870 

871 

837 

905 

Christian 














Halts 














All Ages 

••• 

505 

704 

485 

572 

451 

27l 

460 

345 

44 

25 

25 

83 

0— 5 

• •e 

988 

972 

1,000 

1,000 

12 

28 

... 

• •• 

9 — 

... 

••• 


5—10 

... 

969 

1,000 

1,000 

979 

31 

... 

• »* 

21 


... 



10—15 


966 

974 

1,000 

956 

34 

26 

• •• 

44 

♦♦a 

... 


... 

15-20 

• ea 

833 

976 

636 

829 

167 

24 

318 

143 


... 

46 

28 

20—40 

eee 

271 

635 

341 

333 

681 

351 

616 

510 

48 

14 

43 

157 

40-60 

• •• 

61 

89 

86 

85 

842 

786 

810 

746 

97 

125 

104 

169 

60 and over 

• •• 

131 

238 

... 

783 

652 

524 

923 

217 

217 

238 

77 

Pemahs 











1 



All Agea 

... 

579 

486 

408 

640 

348 

424 

486 

316 

73 

i ^ 

106 

44 

0- 5 

e»« 

1,000 

998 

1,000 

1,000 

... 

2 


i 

... 

1 **■ 


• •• 

5—10 

»*• 

963 

989 

964 

1,000 

37 

11 

... 

• •• 

••• 


... 

... 

10—15 

... 

972 

914 

833 

983 

28 

86 

167 

17 

... 

... 

... 

... 

15—20 

... 

60c 

581 

500 

667 

386 

387 

467 

n 333 

14 

32 

33 

... 

20-40 

... 

251 

109 

128 

131 

704 

851 

804 

H 82: 

43 

4C 

Hi 63 

I| 47 

£ 

1 

o 


100 

55 

205 

102 

600 

534 

651 

814 

30( 

411 

233 

q 184 

60 and over 

59 

... 

... 

71 

294 

187 

154 

50< 

1 

) 647 

rj 811 

84( 

H 


h 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 

Distribution by Civil Condition of t,oo> of each Sex, Religion 
and Main Age peHod at each of the last four Censuses, 


Set 

and Aga 

liNMARltlEt} 


Mauri ED 



WlPOWED 


1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1931 

1921 

1911 

3901 

1 

193 i 

1921 

1911 

1901 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

1 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

Others 













SaUs 













All Agej 

547 

47^1 

531 

333 

383 

+67 

431 

467 

70 

55 

3a 

191 

0— 5 

1,000 

939 

1.000 

1,000 

1 

q q P 

i 

61 


... 

■-B-I 

-k-i ■ 


V*- 

5^10 ... 

1,000 

873 

950 

1,000 

1 

: 

127 

1 

50 

-*■ 

vvv 

■V4a 

wnm 

i-p^ 

10—15 ... 

966 

864 

941 

33J 

... 

136 

59 

667 

34 



bV 1 

15—50 

S05 

S7S 

567 

500 

167 

422 

333 

500 

28 


... 

kb> 

20*-40 ... 

342 

377 

220 

i f-rii 

60+ 

565 

eso 

833 

54 

5H 

100 

167 


165 

212 



687 

673 

1,000 

400 

HS 

115 


500 

60 and over 

H3 

187 



476 

469 

1,000 

... 

381 

344| 



Feniatts 













All AgB ... 

473 

391 

563 

400 

405 

488 

398 

<00 

122 

121 

39 

200 

' 0- 5 

l.DOO 

1.0 Opr 

941. 

KOOO 

... 

... i 

59 


+-i-i 

Akk 

«■» 


5-m 

963 

846 

1,000 



154 

... 


35 

... 



I0~ts ... 

S57 

638 

909 


143 

3S2 

9 



V V b 



15—20 

409 

267 

7U\ 

... 

568 

733. 

2S6 


23 

... 


... 

20-40 

213 

181 

189 

R*. 

685 

74J 

757 

1,000 

102 

76 

5+1 


40-60 

1 

161 

45 


... 

500 

597 

857 

-■bl 

339 

358 

143, 

1,000 

60 and over 

118 

130 

- 

... 

294 

131 

750| 

- 

5S8 

739 

ll 

250f 

... 


Not h,—(I) Flga^^^ for 1 & 9 1 nm nol available* 


Ul * 0 llie? 8 ’ hcluiie figuKS for Sibbs Bud Zornagttiana. 
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Distribution by Civil Condition of i*ooo of each Sex, Religion 
and Main Age-period at each of the last four Censuses. 


Rnli^An. Sat 

Unuabribd 

MaRBIBD 

WlDO’WRD 

und 

1 

931 1 

921 

1911 

1901 

1931 

1921 

L9U 

[9D1 

1931 

1921 1 

m 

901 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

All RdIIeLohS 






_ — 






1 

1 Males 














AU Ageg 


46S 

476 

456 

466 

456 

431 

473 

451 

76 

93 

71 ' 

83 

0-5 


989 

975 

969 

98S 

10 

23 

39 

ii 

t 

2 

2 

1 

5—10 

.... 

960 

953 

933 

937 

37 1 

43 

65 

60 

5 

4 

2 

3 

10-15 


812 

817 

779 

773 

179 

170 

212 

215 

9 

13 

9 

12 

Pemalee 














All Agea 


m 

326 

303 

296 

502 1 

475 

506 

486 

no 

199 

191 

218 

0-5 


976 

971 

975 

966 

21 

26 

23 

31 

3 

3 

2 

3 

5—10 


878 

878 

862 

876 

114 

114 

132 

116 

B 

8 

t 

8 

IQ—15 


415 

451 

412 

443 

565 

523 

571 

521 

20 

26 

17 

36 

Hindu 














51 ales 














All Agf« 

r 

468 

473 

455 

, 469 

457 

431 

474 

450 

75 

96 

71 

81 

0—5 

««V 

989 

974 

969 

988 

10 

24 

30 

11 

1 

2 

1 

1 ' 

5-10 

■ 1-^ 

960 

95J 

932 

941 

37 

45 

66 

56 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 

o 

... 

807 

808 

772 

767 

184 

liS 

219 

232 

9 

H 

9 

11 















All Ages 


335 

31K 

299 

290 

SC4 

477 

608 

490 

171 

205 

193 

220 

0—5 

... 

977 

971 

977 

970 

20 

26 

21 

28 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5- 10 


875 

871 

858 

876 

1L8 

m 

136 

118 

7 

‘ 9 

fi 

6 

10—15 


404 

426 

399 

1 406 

576 

547 

584 

559 

20 

27 

17 

35 

Muslim 




























AU Agea 

... 

471 

467 

456 

446 

458 

450 

473 

461 

71 

83 

71 

93 

0—5 

... 

988 

973 

981 

993 

11 

21 

17 

5 

1 

6 

2 

2 

5-10 


968 

963 

945 

970 

29 

1 3i 

53 

' 26 


6 

3 

4 

10—15 

... 

877 

880 

862 

870 

116 

ni 

126 

1 

7 

7 

12 

16 
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CHAPTER Civil ^CoKDmoN. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE L—(a)—ftojiii.). 

Distribution by Civil Condition of i ,aoo of each Sex, Religioti 
and Main /^ge-period at each of the last four Censuses, 


Religion^ Sex. 
and Age 

Unuakrisd 

Uahhihh 

WlTJOWEC 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1931 

1921 

1911 

|]901 

i 

1931 

1921 

J 

1911 

1901 

1 

Z 

5 

4 

5 

6 


8 

i ^ 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Femvieit 








' 






All Aged 


303 

’ 357 

334 

322 

491 

470 

490 

478 

146 

173 

176 

200 

0—5 

,,, 

97Z 

971 

933 

925 

22 

75 

57 

59 

6 

4 

10 

16 

5—10 


$00 

919 

369 

897 

84 

73 

102 

80 

7 

8 

9 

23 

10—15 


5+6 

622 

567 

m 

439 

358 

419 

356 

15 

20 

H 

40 

niDduiaed 














Tribal 














Mules 














All Agee 

■A I- 

515 

522 

489 

465 

435 

430 

479 

454 

SO 

48 

H2 

91 

0—5 

'ka ■ 

963 

9&6 

941 

939 

15 

13 

58 

10 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5—10 

— 

963 

970 

925 

878 

50 

28 

69 

119 

7 

2 

6 

3 

10—15 

wm* 

$34 

880 

832 

774 

156 

113 

165 

209 

10 

7 

5 

1 

Female^ 














Ail Ages 


440 

451 

m 

347 

457 

440 

496 

450 

105 

109 

121 

205 

0^5 

ha*k 

983 

978 

931 

960 

14 

19 

16 

39 

3 

3 

3 

1 

5—10 


946 

933 

932 

865 

51 

57 

63 

122 

3 

5 

5 

13 

10—15 

... 

5S6 

69(1 

602 

657 

403 

290 

384 

815 

9 

14 

14 

48 

Jain 













IT 

MaUi 














AU Agett 


430 

494 

469 

453 

419 

385 

422 

453 

101 

I2t 

109 . 

114 

0-5 

* 

986 

986 

983 

981 

U 

13 

U 

H 

3 

1 

1 

8 

5—10 


957 

979 

969 

953 

59 

18 

29 

37 

4 

J 

2 

10 

10—15 


694 

915 

861 

832 

101 

60 

131 

152 

5 

7 

8 


Femalts 














Ail Ages 


321 

295 

2i3 

253 

460 

4S0 

469 

478 

219 

255 

243 

264 

0—5 


975 

937 

975 

97;{ 

19 


31 

13 

6 

9 

i 

4 

14 

5—10 


956 

882 

895 

S74 

58 

102 

95 

115 

4 

15 

10 

11 

IQ—15 


562 

«, 

435 

+U 

424 

558 

539 

560 

14 

30 

36 

27 















































































SuBSIQIAKT TABL^iS. 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE L—{a)^{cofjcltL). 

Uistribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex, Religion 
and Main Age-period at each of the last four Censuses. 


Ei f hgloD, Sex 

Unuasrieo 



Married 

1 

Widowed 


and Age 

1951 

1921 

19U 

1901 

1951 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 ' 

7 

8 

9 

10 r 

11 

12 

13 

Cbrtstlan , 

JUdlu 

All Agon 

505 

704 

435 

57? 

45 L 

271 

460 

Ul _^1 

H 

25 

25 

S3 

0—5 

1,000 

972 

1,000 

l.OOQ 

... 

28 

... 


V4Hi 




5—10 

9fi7 

l.OOC 

LCOO 

979 

35^ 



31 

pa'- 

... 

... 

... 

10—15 

1,000 

974 

1,000 

956 

4i*V 

26 


44 

... 

... 


... 

Psmalett 

All Ag* rt 

579 

486 

40g 

6+0 

548^ 

524 

486 

316 

75 

90 

106 

44 

0—5 

1,000 

993 

i.oon 

1,000 

- 

2] 




... 

... 

... 

5-10 

949 

989 

964 

1.000 

51 

11 

26 


... 


... 

«■ 

10—15 

864 

914 

359 

983 

136^ 

66 

167 

17 

■ ■t 

... 

... 

■ ■■ 

Others 

W« hs 

am Ages 

547 

478 

531 

553 

383 

467 

1 451 

467 

7C 

55 

38 

1 

191 

0—5 

986 

939 

1,000 

hOOC 

7 

61 

-M 


1 



1 

5—ID 

971 

m 

95fl 

1 l.OO^ 

7 

' m 

in 


Ti 


... 


10—15 - 

95: 

SBA 

941 

j 33: 

3e 

13« 

59 

667 

U 

1 — 



Ff*tntiU» 

All Age# 

47 

1 591 

1 

1 

545] 

1 

40( 

] 40' 

1 48t 

s 3M 

40( 

j| 121 

2 lai 

5S 

200 

0—5 

%, 

V ln00( 

1 911 

1 U00( 

] V. 

J ... 


i ... 

M 

1 



5—^0 

1 

1 ^5 

\ 34f 

> 1,001 

J... 

3 

1 15^ 

1 

ll .. 

i 

... 

1 3 

... 

*m 

-Id 

10—13 

j 75 

7 631 

1 

3 90* 

\ 

1 

i| 36 

! 

2| 

1 

■■ 

1 

Qj ... 

j *** 

i 


Notb 1.—See paraxi^ph 9. 

NOTB 2,—The 1931 Bgures in this labb bn^a been HiJjnated to age lost birthdaf ^ 
niake Ibem ood 3 pat able with the oort^poniiiQg hgares far the pTeviaui 
cetkBUflefi. TUaa of the nnmbcia onmiirH^I. uiarHed and widowed 
actus My ratorned ns living at uge tO^ haH havo b«^n retaluedl in 
tbo flge'gronp S>tO and the othef hall have hcon transferred to the 
npper ffreup lO'lS* SiuiiUil^, of the nomber in t-ach ciriL condi¬ 
tion actmUy rntiifned aa living at aao 13* cidy half have been re¬ 
tained in the ag^'^gronp 10''15 and the remainUig half have been 
left over aa belan^ng to the opper groap I S'2Q< 
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CHAPTER VI.—Omi. CoKt^moN. 


SUBSIDIARY 


Distribution by Civii Condition of 1,000 of each Sex at certain 





ALX. 


0—5 


Heltgiuti uiii HAtnrol 
Divieicin 

E 

B 

P 

1 

? 

la 

Lq 

m 

s 

1 __ 

Widowed 

D 

1 

0 

D 

na 

c 

E 

tt 

s 

■a 

9 

XI 

1 


2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

Gwaflor State 








Alt 


466 

+56 

76 

988 

11 

1 

Hindu 

I!-* 

468 

457 

75 

989 

10 

1 

Aryn — 


473 

451 

74 

! 977 

12 

LI 

HmdnLsfd Tritial 


513 

435 

50 

978 

19 

’ 3 

Maslim 

1». 

+71 

+58 

71 

986 

12 

2 

Jain 

... 

480 

419 

101 

985 

13 

2 1 

Chrislian 


505 

451 

44 

988 

12 

■ HP 

Sikb 

■ *ri 

538 

368 

74 

1,000 


pep 

ZoToaBtrian 

a ■* 

i +90 

458 

52 

1.000 


pp4 I 

Plain. 








AU Rokigloiia 

... 

+80 

431 

89 

992 

7 

1 

HhulQ 

... 

481 

430 

89 

992 

7 

t 

Mnsllni 

... 

+7$ 

448 

77 

992 

8 

.... 

lain 

RVI 

+7J 

+01 

126 

988 

5 

6 

OtberB 


507 

+28 

65 

I >000 



narthern Plateau 








AiJ ReligloDB 


489 

4+8 

63 

99T 

8 

1 

SinJu 


488 

4+9 

63 

991 

8 

1 

Mnalim 

... 

50B 

+27 

65 

987 

13 

ppp 

Jtiln 


51+ 

39+ 

92 

985 

14 

1 

Others 

•Np# 

323 

+36 

41 

963 

31 

6 

Southern Plateau 








All Relfgionn 


+37 

491 

72 

932 

16 

2 

Hindu 

■» 

434 

494 

72 

982 

16 

2 

linslim 

.H 

+59 

+72 

69 

98+ 

14 

2 

jam 


46+ 

438 

98 

933 

16 

1 

Othere 


480 

462 

58 

980 

15 

5 

Hilly 








All Religions ^ 


500 

443 

53 

12 

^7 

1 

Hindu — 


*99 

4+6 

55 

989 

10 

i 

Hmdutseil Tribal 

... 

533 

+19 

48 

978 

19 

3 

Moslini 


47+ 

470 

56 

967 

29 

4 

Jain 


512 

+37 

51 

962 

9 1 

9 

Others w- 


414 1 

i 

517 

69 

1,000 
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TABLE II. 


Age-periods in each Religion and Naturai Division. (Maiesj 





































































































































chapter VI.—OiviL Condition. 




SUBSIDIARY 


Distribution by Civil Condition of l ,()00 of each Sex at certain 

/ 


R^ieion and Natural 
DiviBioQ 

All Aosa 

1- 

0^5 

■D 

o 

'b 

u 

O 

Married 

Widowed 

i 

■£ 

til 

B 

□ 

% 

b 

a 

o 

■a 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

t 

6 

7 

Cwatlor Stale 





1 



All ReligiDDS 


328 

502 

Do 

974 

22 

4 

Ifindu 


325 

504 

171 

974 

33 

3 

Arjra 


455 

442 

123 

950 

25 

25 

Hindniseil Tribal 


440 

457 

103 

982 

14 

4 

Unfilim 

... 

365 

491 

146 

969 

35 

6 

Jaig 


321 

460 

219 

973 

20 

7 

Chrietian 

¥«.| 

579 

348 

73 

1,000 



Sikh 

m aa 

379 

4S5 

163 

1,000 



ZfiEoaatriaD 

4** 

629 

273 

98 

1,000 


... 

Piatn 








.411 ReligioQa _ 

-»# 

333 

494 

173 

939 

9 


Hiodg 

ee w 

332 

493 

175 

969 

9 

2 

Uaslim _ 


362 

496 

142 

984 

15 

f 

Jain 


313 

463 

224 

981 

17 

2 

Others 


448 

463 

39 

1,000 



Northern Plateau 








All ReligloDa 


348 

492 

160 

975 

20 

5 

Hiada 


347 

4^4 

159 

976 

19 

5 

Uaellm 

mm. 

373 

470 

157 

958 

27 

lln 

jab 

mm. 

344 

444 

213 

954 

28 

18 

Oiberfl » 

mmm 

438 

471 

91 

957 

35 

13 

Southern Plateau 








AU ReligionB 

4 ■ - 

299 

523 

178 

958 

38 

4 

Hindu 

tfi 1 

293 

527 

ISO 

957 

39 

4 

Mnlim 

4-- b 

361 

492 ' 

147 

965 

28 

7 

jab 


314 

468 

213 

976^ 

20 

4 

Oibare M 


407 

470 

123 

984 

14 

3 

Hilly 








All Rr-lblont 


397 

461 

142 

979 

16 

3 

Hioda 


395 

463 

141 

98] 

17 


Hindulsed Tribal 


484 

421 

95 

982 

14 

4 

MimUih 

... 

366 

496 

138 

942 

54 

4 

J4hi 


310 

431 

259 

984 

s 

i 

< Hhws 

— n - 

270 

514 

216 

IM 

*4 4 
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TABLE a.~{contd.) 

Age-periods in each Religion and Natural Oivlslon. (Females.) 


1 

o 

10—15 

15^0 

40 AND 

«3 

•c 

1 

V 

’2 

W 

*a 

s 

b 

b 

4C 

■a 

•o 

e, 

& 

a 

■c 

o 

!.> 

L.. 

tf 

-o 

V 

T 

s 

o 

s 

n 

P 


o 

B 

a 

P 

B 

c 

-a 

5 1 

B 

□ 

p 

^ 1 

■d 

i 

E 

d 

P 

L 

d 

z 

'O 

$ 

8 

9 

10 

ll 

12 

13 

14 

15 , 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

784 

207 

9 

529 

+53 

IS 

3+ 

838 

128 

13 

364 

623 

779 

211 

10 

522 

+60 

18 

31 

839 

130 

12 

362 

626 

863 

113 

2^ 

7+7 

2+0 

13 

102 

7&9 

129 

45 ' 

539 

+16 

884 

113 1 

3 

654 

341 

5 

72 

853 

75 

30 

4S7 

+83 

1443, 

150 ' 

9 

622 

36+ 

14 

62 

842 

96 

24 

+11 

565 

87 fV 

U3 

7 

628 

352 

20 

31 

79+ 

175 

14 

323 

663 

963 

944 

37 

56 

972 

392 

28 

208 


3+9 

97 

615 

8C6 

36 

97 

93 

21 

546 

542 

361 

+37 

t.om 

*■■ 


tiom 



515 

427 

5B 

355 

323 

322 

825 

169 

a 

560 

427 

13 

35 

834 

131 

in 

363 

627 

832 

871 

172 

126 

6 

3 

555 

638 

432 

356 

n 

6 

33 

73 

834 

94+ 

lU 

S5 

9 

32 

361 

396 

630 I 
572 

861 

I3A 

5 

595 

592 

13 

Z2 

787 

191 

5 

316 

679 

9+4 

56 


791 

209 


117 

815 

63 

31 

50+ 

385 

815 

169 

16 

559 

+16 

25 

3+ 

836 

130 

23 

379 

598 

813 

172 

1 

55+ 

421 

25 

33 

836 

131 

22 

380 

598 

872 

107 

21 

676 

295 

29 

59 

831 

no 

31 

405 

564 

912 

83 

5 

6B0 

301 

19 

29 

811 

160 

10 

274 

716 

875 

106 

19 

653 

347 


69 

' 895 

36 

49 

+22 

529 

709 

280 

li 

462 

520 

18 

28 

B+6 

126 

9 

352 

639 

6^5 

294 

1 n 

+45 

537 

18 

25 

848 

127 

8 

17 

345 

647 

816 

175 

9 

A07 

377 

16 

57 

841 

102 

1 425 

558 1 

865 

127 

1 B 

611 

364 

25 

37 

739 

J74 

19 

35+ 

627 

822 

166 

12 

667 

319 

H 

132 

772 

96 

50 

+73 

+77 

865 

IHI 

4 

645 

346 

9 

57 

822 

121 

17 

417 

; 566 

861 

134 

5 

647 

345 

ID 

57 

8l9 

124 

15 

418 : 566 

914 

86 


686 

312 

2 

87 

842 

71 

' 40 

497 463 

876 

12» 


543 

454 

3 

+1 

S7d 

83 

16 

3+1 

) 635 1 

935 

54 

11 

733 

267 

•■aa 

! 32 

BOC 

1&£ 

2l 

i ^3^ 

1 1 7+5 

1*000 



400 

600 


105 

684 

2U 


I 429 _ 571 1 
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chapter VL—Civn, Condition, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III, 

Distribution by IVlain Age-periods and Civil Condition 
of i 0^000 of each Sex and Religion. 




IdAL^S 

1 


FEyALBS 


RBliuiDtL 
ntiA Age 

Unmarfied 

Maxfied 

Widowed 

Uniaarried 

Uattlcd 

Widowed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

AJl 

All Ag(>5 

1 

4*6B6 

4.558 

1 

756 

3,278 

5.015 

1.707 

! 0^10 

9^96 

316 

28 

8.778 

UC58 

64 

iU— 15 

S,Z21 

t.69l 

as 

5.293 

4,533 

174 

15-40 

2.206 

7,rF6l 

643 

335 

8,381 

1,284 

40 and nvof— 

650 

6,763 

2.557 

130 

3.643 

6^27 

lladu 

' 







1 All Aiii'S 

4.686 i 

4.567 

747 

3,248 

5.036 

1J16 

1 0—10 

9.590 

382 

28 

S,SS7 

1.079 

64 

10—15 

8.180 

1.731 

89 

5.221 

4,602 

177 

15—40 

2.267 

7.087 

616 

316 

8.386 

1,298 

40 &nil fliA Br,,, 

691 

6.739 

2,570 

123 

3,616 

6.261 

Mu&tJm 







All Agffl 

4,70S 

4,575 

717 

3.627 

4.917 

1,456 

0—10 

9.691 

283 

26 

9,122 

806 

72 1 

lu——-iS »»» 

8.771 

1.148 

81 

6,223 

1.637 

140 

i 15^ _ 

2.566 

6,810 

i 594 

621 

a.41 a 

961 

40 aod over^.. 

59B 

7.345 

3,237 

241 

4.106 

3.653 

Jala 

AJl Ages 

4.789 

4,184 

1,027 

3.208 

4,609 

2,183 

0—10 mt* 

9.671 

299 

30 

9.296 

634 

70 

10—15 

8,864 

l.O^iD 

76 

6,279 

3.524 

197 

15—40 

3.060 

6,282 

658 

313 

7.938 

1,719 

40 ajid oveii>- 

1.099 

5,786 

3,115 

140 

3,233 

6.627 

Christian 







AIL Agef 

5.046 

4.507 

446 

5,789 

3.478 

733 

0—10 

9.796 

204 


9.840 

160 


10- 15 

9.661 

339 

mrnm 

9.722 

278 


15^-W 

3.654 

5.944 

402 

3,494 

6 145 

361 

40 unU ovsr..< 

511 

S.331 

1.168 

928 

5,461 

3.608 

Others 







/II Al£l>S 

5.467 

3 826 

707 

4,738 

4,043 

1.217 

0 —in 

10,000 



9,632 


^ 108 

10—15 

9.655 


345 

8,571 

1 429 

1 

15-40 

4J71 

5.336 

493 

2.631 

6.S5Q 

1 819 

40 aui^ fUTP" 

1,613 

6,544 

1.838 

1,S1« 

4.557 

1 3.924 
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1+3 


CHAPTKR VL— CiTtL OoKDmoN. 

t 


SUBSIDIARY 


Distribution by Civil Condition of LOOO of each 





DlETKIEUTlON OF 1,000 MALES OF EACH 

Age- 

Coatee 

0-6 

7*13 

H-16 

O 

■£ 

E 

a 

D 

"O 

■ S 

fl 

£ 

■0 

C 

'3 

u 

a 

B 

2^ 

P 

fr- 

a 

s 

o 

T3 

fa 

E 

£ 

-r? 

ii 

m 

S 

o 

:S 

S 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

L Alifr 

984 

12 

4 

867 

117 

16 

641 

318 

41 

2<. I^bIbL 

962 

33 

5 

717 

270 

13 

455 

518 

27 

3* Bacia 

983 

14 

3 

891 

102 

7 

615 

359 

26 

4, Beiagi 

949 

49 


856 

137 

7 

614 

362 

27 

y DhU 

977 

21 

3 

865 

132 

3 

553 

436 

11 

6. Bhilala 

970 

30 

■ T-P 

879 

121 


533 

467 

-i-feii 

7» Bra b man (nx.* 

977 

20 

3 

SS2 

114 

4 

610 

377 

U 

cept Diikghtni), 
S, Grahmai) Dak- 

9fil 

8 

1 

976 

22 

2 

790 

189 

21 

«bml. 

9. Chamar 

962 

34 

4 

843 

151 

6 

534 

442 

24 

ICL Gadarfira 

9gt 

23 

7 

817 

177 

6 

507 

453 

4:0 

11» Gtijar 

974 

23 

3 

S77 

113 

10 

586 

394 

20 

IZ. Kachlii 

974 

23 

3 

865 

127 

8 

542 

434 

24 

13. Ka)raaLha 

990 

9 

1 

92i 

72 

7 

692 

283 

25 

l+> Eirdr 

987 

to 

3 

865 

127 

a 

592 

380 

28 

15. Eoli 

974 

22 

4 

880 

114 

6 

656 

323 

21 

16. Kumtmar 

973 

24 

4 

793 

190 

17 

466 

494 

40 . 

17. Lddlii 

983 

13 

2 

874 

119 

7 

56S 

407 

25 


971 

28 

1 

903 

94 

3 

650 

m 

29 

19. Mina 

971 

21 

S 

881 

110 

9 

656 

323 

21 , 

ZO. Mirdha 

959 

32 

9 

887 

102 

It 

653 

317 

50 

21. tJai 

977 

19 

4 

877 

113 

8 i 

624 

356 

20 

22. Rajput Bbqilau' 

958 

37 

5 

854 

137 

9 

622 

356 

2Z 

riya. 










23. Rrijpul Cbau' 

987 

13 


875 

115 

10 

875 

115 

10 

baa. 










2+, Rajput Kaclih- 

986 

28 

6 

835 

157 

8 

661 

315 

2* 

waba. 










25. Raipoi Ra£hu* 
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17 
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80 

13 
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3 
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984 

H 

2 

901 

81 

8 
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407 

35 
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970 
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85 

1 
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412 

5 
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13 

1 

879 

n7 

4 
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383 

15 
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7 
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tABLE V. 


Sex at certain Ages for Selected Castes (Alales). 


PERIOD BY Civil Coin}iTios 


17-23 

24-43 

44 and over 

X 

I 

a 

D 

Married 

o 

'V 

s 

u 

"b 

L. 

d 

D 

43 

t 

d 

:e 

1 

o 

13 

■s 

p 

Married 

1 

-§ 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

S25 

631 

44 

106 

767 

127 

89 

5St 

330 

m 

764 

38 

80 

833 

87 

36 

638 

326 

369 

583 

48 

ISO 

665 

155 

102 

495 

403 

309 

627 

64 

144 

728 

128 

116 

581 

303 

238 

718 

24 

63 

873 

64 

22 

842 

136 

362 

62S 

12 

105 

885 

37 

59 

751 

190 

383 

595 

22 

211 

635 

154 

ID3 

558 

339 

512 

462 

26 

199 

685 

116 

161 

458 

389 

247 

723 

30 

70 

813 

117 

56 

562 

382 

227 

741 

32 

93 

793 

114 

74 

596 

330 

388 

577 

35 

131 

722 

147 

68 

590 

342 

266 

715 

19 

79 

803 

llS 

38 

643 

319 

585 

378 

38 


745 

80 

76 

489 

435 

250 

700 

40 

m 

753 

138 

42 

619 

339 

276 

693 

31 

87 

781 

133 

116 

i 612 

272 

240 

718 

42 

58 

789 

153 

35 

684 

281 

289 

657 

54 

89 

795 

116 

42 

697 

261 

467 

4j83 

50 

145 

711 

144 

55 

605 

340 

313 

658 

24 

99 

787 

114 

66 

598 

136 

335 

608 

57 

88 

793 

119 

67 

644 

289 

343 

631 

26 

92 

775 

133 

57 

576 

367 

380 

595 

25 

162 

683 

155 

117 

513 

371 

545 

424 

31 

355 

605 

30 

245 

629 

125 

361 

609 

30 

139 

757 

1D4 

92 

629 

279 

499 

481 

20 

145 

755 

100 

105 

571 

324 

3^6 

597 

37 

190 

615 

195 

139 

407 

454 

240 

"748 

12 

52 

895 

55 

33 

760 

207 

2J^3 

694 

23 

115 

816 

69 

86 

642 

272 

265 

709 

> 4 

26 

,auii' - 

91 

792 

117 

y 

72 

619 

1 

1D9 
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CHAPTER VL—CiriL CosDlTiOH, 


SUBSIDIART^ 

Distribution by CIvIt Condition of 1,000 of each 


Caitcfl 




DiSTRTBtJTinii OF l.OOO 1BUALB3 OF EACH AGK- 
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I. Ahir 
2 * Balai 

5, BEinia — 

4, Eofagi 

5. Bhil 
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20. Mirdba 

21. Kal 
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24. Rajput Katrhh' 
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23, Eajpot Ragba*- 
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26. Rajpat Tonwar 

27, Sabaiiya *- 
2fi. Sondbla 
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950 

934 

920 

976 
9S4 
967 

977 

974 

958 

964 

970 

966 

984 

966 

964 
957 
943 
922 
974 
953 
907 

945 

992 

929 

965 
9S5 
960 
953 


lU 


36 

46 

IS 

76 

33 

14 

28 

14 

23 

35 

26 

23 

25 
14 

26 
30 
49 
52 
75 
26 
35 
69 

38 


62 

33 

40 

36 

36 


10 

24 

17 

2 

9 

2 

4 

4 

11 


663 

632 

613 

821 

672 

794 

762 

651 

646 


305 

297 

356 

152 

302 

193 

233 

331 

339 


71 

26 


27 


261 I 642 


233 

364 


26 290 

13 309 

5 149 

18 114 

IS I 126 


684 

535 

650 

615 

334 

764 

806 



7—13 

14—16 

Widowed 

t 
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a 

■o 

k, 

a 

S 

c 

I 

■o 

v 

t 

It 

B 

P 

a 

19 

■C 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

5 

735 

238 

27 

219 

7^0 



597 

383 

13 

184 

7 S3 

28 

1 

732 

253 

10 

100 

859 

41 

i 

743 

243 

14 

327 

BIS 

55 

1 

793 

202 

5 

123 

866 

|7 


9 09 

84 

7 

379 

596 

25 

5 

731 

260 

9 

203 

761 

36 ' 

9 

793 

179 

27 

121 

335 

44 

3 

684 

310 

6 

133 

829 

3S 

7 

681 

309 

10 

133 

827 

34 

8 

755 

235 

10 

291 

681 

! 28 

7 

716 

271 

13 

176 

787 

37 

9 

831 

133 

11 

241 

697 

62 

2 

769 

223 

8 

251 

72? 

22 

8 

717 

275 

8 

139 

ail 

50 

6 

647 

335 

IS 

164 

780 

56 

3 

642 

348 

ID 

tao 

796 

1 

5 

725 

265 

9 

263 

697 

1 

3 

702 

' 293 
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151 

794 

1 55 

h 

832 

159 

9 

170 

1 779 

51 


97 

83 

51 

60 

76 

17 

122 

68 































































































































Subsidiary Tables. 


1+5 


TABLE V,—iconid.} 

Se?t at certain Ages for Selected CasteJ* fFenials^\ 


PERIOD BY Civil Condition 
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1 
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! 

1 
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42 
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39 
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53 
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45 
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72 

1 

69 

61 

21 
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48 
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12 
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16 
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16 

7 

13 

18 

8 

18 

13 

27 

14 
12 
11 
36 
22 
11 1 
25 
51 

55 

22 

11 

62 

15 

21 

11 

1 

792 
812 
729 
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666 
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706 
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806 
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816 
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1 

19 

10 

5 

17 

22 
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2 

10 

S 
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9 
27 
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7 
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43 
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59 

22 

23 

8 
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376 
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38+ 
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663 
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681 
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chapter vrr 

INFIRMITIES. 


8 &. 


I. Introductory. 

ImperiaJ Table IX, Part I, gives the stattsticB of bfirmities by 

. ri - -- _L ._ .. .. . . . _ 


.- ,—, - ^ suiuaiwiB ui innmuties oy 

age, while Part 11 of the same Table shows the distributioa of the afflicted 
population by districts. In the three Subsidiary Tables at the end of this 
chapter are set forth proportionate figures in detail. 

As on the previous occasion, only four hinds of infirmities were record- 
ed, vit.. .Insanity. Deaf-Mutism. total Blindnes and corrosive Leprosy. 

The instructions given to the enumerators were as follows 

If any person be Uind of both eyes or deaf and dumb or insane or 

suflermg from corrosive leprosy, enter the name of the infirmity in the last 

coluiM of the schedule. Do not enter those, who are bUnd of one eye oolv 
or who are suffering from white leprosy only. 

In Abstraction infirmities were not copied on the ordinary slips- hut a 
separate gang was employed to look through the enumeration b«ks and 
enter up infirmities in special slips. ^ 

In emsidering tbe statistics thus collected, it must be remembered 
that ret^ for persons suffering from these several defects and 

"HLreL deaf.mutism are «cessively 

In the first place, the agency of an ordinary census is 
competent to furnish the requisite information concerning the 
queshoo with that degree of accuracy which is assentls.1 

^ M,. u» tk u,„ uiq, p„.„, ^ 

and so many variations that no definite line can be insisted on™ 

^ enumerator “is 

iSLf ® The same U the c^ 

“TuS-r™’ 

erownd' ^ probability that persons whose sight has 

growndim on account of old age will be included. The returns for^ten 

Z 

Secondly, there is the very general reluctance on the nart of rh u a 
of f^ies to disclose either as regards themselves or tZ chili^n Z 
existence of any serious infirmity. This cause of error . i- . ^ 


absolutely in. 
infirmities in 
for statistical 



IMBiifirr. 


I4f 


where Lhe &3^ptc7ms are most proDooneed parents canoot be iciduoed to 
acknowledge Us existence even to themselvaa. The effects of the tcndencf 
are seen throughout the figures for the earlier age-periods. 

Thirdly, a feeling of delicacy often hinders enuinerators froto patting 
very searching questions to heads of families about such uafinnities as 
insanity or leprosy. 


The possible total effect of these inSuences is so great that no reiiancD 
can be placed on the statistics. Detailed examination of the figures m 
therefore not worth undertaking and it is at pr^ent doubtfol if it is worth 
while includiog the infirmity enquiry in the census, 

tL Infirmities^—Qener&h 

90* The proportion of the afflicted bears but a small ratio to the whole 
population. In a population of 3^523,070 only 8.593 persons are afflicted, 
oix*, some 24 persons in every 100,000* The corresponding pro portion 
for 1921 was 26. The Plain contains the highest proporfion of the afflicted 
(26)^ the Norths Plateau having 25, the Southern 23 and the Billy 18. 

Taking each of the infinnities separately, there ia one insane person 
in every 7,777, one deaf-mute in every 2,698, one blind in every 550 and 
one leper in every 8,290 of the population. 

Compared with the numbers returned in 1921, we find that the insane 
and the deaf-mutes have decreased by 4 and 110 cespectivdy, while the 
Wind have increased by 270 and the lepete by 7* 


Taking the figures by sexes, we find that all the infirmities except 
blindness are commoner among males than among females. 

111. lasanfty, 

91, There are only 45S insane persons m the whole population, which 
seems an unduly low figure. 

The figures for ail the four censuses are brought together in the follow, 
ing table for convenience of reference. 


rVujTiber and Proportion of tfie Insane at each Census 
from fgoi to igji. 


1 

Y«&t 

NUUBEV or INSANES 

PerBoni 

Malee 

FemslM 

1901 

165 

121 

44 

1911 

203 

145 

58 

1921 

457 

SOS 

149 

19S1 

45S 

292 

161 


PWKJHliON PEK 100,OCX) Lmst: 


Parsom 


5 

6 

14 

13 


Main 


S 

9 

18 

U 


F^malefi 


4 

10 

10 - 


The figures for the first two censuses are altogether unreliable and 
those for the last two arc only dightly betterr. The data as they stand do 
not warrant the conclusion that insanity has increased during the past 
twenty years^ they only point to improved enumeration of those suffering, 
from mental disorders. It is also probable that a large number of the ineane 
are returned as dea/>muts among whom the proportioii of the-imbecile and 
feeble-minded is always very high. 
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CHAPTEK VII,—iNFlltlllTiBai* 


Among the districts the incidence of insanity is the highest in Gird. 
This is doubtless due to the inclusion of the Lunatic Asylum* Insanity la 
more prevalent in the Bhind and Shajapur districts than in any other 
locality; possibly this is due to the dominant classes In these districts being 
addicted to the use of alcohol, opium and "ganja/ 

Subsidiary Table HI shows that insanity is mom common among 
males than among females. This k because females do not indulge in the 
same ejtcesses of varioas kinds as men and possibly are not exposed to the 
same degree of hardship and worry. The proportion of female insanos is 
high in the Bhind, Narwar and Mandsaur districts, while in all other cases 
it is less than 1U per lOOiOOO of the population. 

The figures are low in both sexes up to the age of 10* for parents not 
unnaturally refuse to admit that their ■diildren are insane. There is a consi*^ 
derable increase in both sexes after the age of ID, though probably owing to 
the cause just mentioned the increase k more apparent than real. Among 
males the incidence is high between the ages of gO and 55 and again at the 
ages of 65 and over. Among females the rise commencing with puberty per. 
sists right through the child-bearing period and it is only after the meno- 
pause is over that the ratio begins to drop down. In the final age-category 
the female figures are actually greater than the male figures. This points, 1 
thmk, to the probability that the chances of the survival of fe male lunatica 
are greater in later life than those of male lunatics* 

IV, DeaLMutism, 

92, The figures of deaf-mutism are entirely untrustworthy and it would 
be sheer waste of lime to discuss them, Deaf-mudsm is a congenital affection 
and therefore the figures should be higher at the lowest ages than at any 
other period. That this is not the case is due partly to the unwillingness 
of the parents to recognise the existence of the defect in their chUdfen and 
partly to the inclusion in the return for the subsequent age*c;at^ories of per¬ 
sons who are only deaf. The proportion is the highest among persons 
aged GU and over. There is no way of explaining this anomaly without 
supposing that deaf-mutes are more likely to survive than those not ao 
afflicted, which is incredible. 

The incidence of this infirmity according to locality is not uniform and 
therefore no definite conclusion can be drawn aa to the effect of environment 
on this disability. 

The cause of deaf-mutism appears to be entirely obscure. It has been 
held that the congenitally deaf are the offspring of consangnineoue marriages. 
Besides this little k known. 

V, BUndness. 

93. There ^e in the State 6,409 persona who ar^ blind of both eyes; 
In 1931 the number was 6,U9, Of the former 2,42fj are males and 3,98.1 
are females, as against 2,735 and 3,400 in 1921, The Increase in blind 
women has therefore been greater than the increase amongst men 



LiFtOCT. 


Subsidiary Table } shows the distribution of blindness. The State 
fi^re is 130 per lOOtOOtJ for males and 241 for females. The corresponding 
proportions for 1921 were 161 and 227 respectively The blind males have 
decreased in the Plain and Southern Plateau, while their proportion has 
more than doubled itself in the Hilly Dmaion. The increase in the Northern 
Plateau has been comparatively small. The proportion of blind females 
has increased in all the Divisions except the Southern Plateau. Of the 
districts, Shajapur has the largest proportion of the blind and Amjhera the 
lowest. The comparatively high proportion of the blind in the former is 
not surprising considering that the proportion of old people in that district 
is relatively high, [n the case of Arojhera the figure though still unduly 
low has doubled itself on the present occasion. A large part of this increase 
is doubtless due to improvement in the accuracy of the present return. In 
the case of the Gird and Ujjain districtSi where the ratio has declined since 
the last census, the influence of the Central Hospitals with their modern 
surgical equipment is clearly reflected in the figures^ 

The most important cause of blindness is constant exposure to glare 
and dust and to the smoky atmosphere of small ill-ventilated huts. The 
tatter factor is more or less evenly distributed and its elfects are seen every¬ 
where in the relatively high proportion of the blind among the females. But 
the former factor is more potent in the North and we find (neglecting the 
exceptional case of Shaiapurl that the Southern districts of the State are on 
the whole less affected than the Northern. 

Taking the distribution of blindness by age^periods, we find that the 
blind of either sex are less numerous in the last age-category at this census 
than they were 10 years ago. xAmongst mates the largest increases have 
taken place in the age-periods 55-60 and bO and ovi^, while in the case of 
females the ratio ha^ increased in 4 age.periods (15-20, 35-40, 45-.50 and 
55.60>, the largest increase being found among those aged 55-60. 

V, Leprosy. 

04, In 1931 there were 425 lepers in the State as against 418 in 1921. 
Of the former total 372 were males and 153 females as against 303 and 
115 in 192 L The number of male lepers has therefore decreased by 31 
and that of female lepers has increased by 38. 

Subsidiary Table 1 shows the dismbution by Natural Divisions and 
districts. The State figure of lepers per lU0,0ilO of the population is 12 aa 
against 13 in 19E1- The highest proportion of lepers of either sex is found in 
the Malwa districts. Ujjain has more leper males than any other district, a 
fact due to the presence of an asylum in the district As regards leper 
females Mandsaur and Shajapur are similarly conspicuous. Bbilsa, Sheo- 
pur and Narwar are comparatively fme from this loathsome disease. 

No male leper was returned at 0-5, while the proportion of female 
lepers at this age was 65 per 10,000. The biggest ratio in either sex is found 
at 60 and over. The figures for the ages beyond 40 are extraordinarily high 
becausej firstly, leprosy is a disease of middle age, and, secondly, conceal¬ 
ment of this disability in advanced age is comparatively dithculi. 
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165 

21' 

11. 

Amjbeiu 


loer 

50y 

99 

60 

139 

73,1 

130 

29 








































































SO^DURY T4ULS6. 


TABLE L 


lAl 


at each of the last four Censuses, 


Deaf-muts 

Maleg 

Feisaled 

1951 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1951 

1921 

1911 

1901 

10 

11 

13 

15 

14 

15 

16 

17 

46 

52 

24 

34 

34 

35 


25 

ii 

43 

50 

44 

52 

27 

20 

56 1 

26 

55 

24 

59 

2i 

25 

16 

25 

31 

59 

13 

21 

25 

+9 

13 

27 

56 

16 

32 

41 

17 

16 

17 

23 

53 

41 

25 

42 

53 

29 

20 

59 

65 

39 

36 

27 

63 

20 

13 

34 

43 

36 

J? 

43 1 

56 

23 

29 

37 

69 

70 

35 

75 

47 

49 

15 

27 

29 

50 

25 

39 

35 

53 

20 

20 

26 

17 

24 

40 

16 

IS 

13 

36 

37 

44 

11 

34 

54 

52 

u 

15 

22 

94 

16 

6 

20 

69 

12 

95 

35 

40 

17 

26 

25 

29 

IS 

10 

37 

121 

20 

14 

24 

67 

11 

9 

36 

16 

52 1 

41 

17 

16 

17 

25 
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CHAPTER YIK—iNFlEUlTUiS 


SUBSIDURY 

Distribution of the Infirm by Age per lOjOOO 


A«* 

lN9AKIt 

M3l« ^ 

1 

Fvnale 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1931 1 

1921 

1911 

1901 ! 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 


Total 

-til- 

10/100 

10,000 

10,000 

ID.OOQ 

10,000 

10,000 

lO.uOO 

10,000 

0—5 



69 

295 

345 


62 

154 

173 

682 

5*10 



479 

779 

414 

24S 

497 

1/74 

517 

1436 

10-15 



617 

S34 

1.034 

1,240 

497 

940 

1,379 

455 

15 ZQ 


..ri 

753 

747 

1,379 

641 

B7D 

6C4 

1,207 

682 

20-25 



959 

1*396 

896 

909 

807 

9411 

690 

1,363 

25-30 



78 B 

1.438 

1,724 

826 

807 

671 

1*379 

1,591 

30.35 


..xa 

713 

974 

621 

1.487 

621 

1,342 

862 

455 

35.40 



!i90 

4S7 

1,241 

331 

870 

604 

517 

455 

40-45 



959 

1,169 

B2S 

1*590 

1 994 

1.208 

1,379 

1,363 

45.50 


*.k 

993 

292 

414 

1 157 

1 ao7 

403 

345 

909 

50-55 

« i-V 

*** 

651 

390 

621 

24S 

621 

B72 

517 

227 

55-60 



54B 

195 

69 

331 

621 

268 

... 

455 

60 dvtr 

... 

... 

1,575 

&44 

414 

992 

1,926 

940 

1,035 

227 ' 


Ago 

Blind 


Mb 

[fl 


FemHte 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

— 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


Total 


10,000 

10,000 

s 

o 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

0^5 



26S 

551 

474 

228 

133 

185 

273 

335 

540 

a-fe-l 

±3m 

285 

705 

657 

900 

173 

270 

346 

427 

10-15 


- 

293 

653 

666 

920 

163 

294 

363 

S28 1 

15-20 

... 

... 

289 

438 

670 

838 

209 

174 

315 

335 

20-25 

■ i-ft 

A-p 

264 

548 

789 

672 

249 1 

391 

474 

661 

25.30 



322 

565 

702 

920 

331 

1 474 

627 

691 

30-35 



429 

697 

926 

765 

454 

571 

785 

915 

35-40 



551 

529 

5as 

776 

582 

494 

452 

519 

40-45 

-■■■- 


587 

873 

939 

734 

683 

991 

1.024 

996 

45 50 

rM 


754 

516 

461 

734 

853 

509 

563 

549 

50-55 

.baa 

■ ■ a 

957 

1/66 

875 

S5S 

961 

1.226 

1473 

1,036 ' 

55-60 



1,351 

358 

324 

S2S 

4,426 

459 

444 

335 

60 & uver 

-- 

... 

3,640 

2,711 

1.929 

1427 

3.773 

3.962 

2.956 

2.70J 1 


Note, — F i^a^es fiir 1391 & e net ftvailab]e+ 
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TABLE n, 

of each Sex ( four Censuses )* 


Deap- UCTTE 

Male 

Fiinale 

1931 

1921 

19U 

1901 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

to 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

10,000 

190 

636 

704 

636 

673 

673 

691 

799 

m 

812 

799 

S67 

1,74& 

10,000 

2%2 

777 
923 1 
580 
890 
619 
845 
755 
1,025 
529 
878 
292 

10,000 

474 

1*247 

1.571 

1,123 

U122 

1,147 

1,397 

499 

649 

199 

324 

50 

199 

10.000 

476 

324 

1*143 

1,376 

590 

686 

686 

857 

1,391 

914 

857 

133 

667 

lO.COO 

229 

582 

512 

5J2 

564 

723 

753 

588 

617 

794 

758 

311 

2,452 

10,000 1 

379 

2 0 
701 
860 
511 
635 
644 
778 
1,174 
492 
833 
360 
2,443 

10,000 

451 

1,311 

1,147 

1,147 

1.1S9 

1,065 

902 

902 

861 

246 

369 

164 

246 

10,000 

460 

1,053 

805 

833 

691 

977 

805 

546 

690 

517 

919 

267 

1,207 


Lb?se I 


Fem 

ale 

1931 1 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

26 

27 

28 

39 

30 

31 

32 

33 

lo.ono 

‘"no 

221 

478 

575 

551 

735 

993 

993 

1,029 

i,io:t 

1,103 

2J69 

10,000 

65 

66 
66 
99 

297 

957 

1,584 

1,221 

2.046 

990 

1.189 

396 

1*023 

10,000 

30 

60 

149 

179 

687 

836 

1,045 

1,164 

2,149 

1,164 

1,403 

328 

806 

10,000 

645 

710 

258 

1*290 

323 

1,484 

774 

581 

l,t6l 

387 

903 

645 

839 

10,000 

65 

327 

131 

327 

257 

523 

718 

850 

915 

! 980 
i*ni 

1.117 

2,679 

io*nco 

87 

87 

532 
87 

435 

733 

1*304 

1,391 

1,913 

533 
1.478 

522 

869 

IQ.QOO 

313 

*l56 

156 

1*250 

1 1,328 

T25D 
781 
1,094 
938 
1,562 
234 
938 

10,000 

1,354 

521 

833 

729 

833 

521 

417 

1,354 

729 

521 

417 

1,771 
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CHAPTER VII.—iNnRMiTiBa. 
SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 


Number Afflicted per loo.ooo Persons of each Ag^e period 
and Number of Females Afflicted per i,ooo Males. 




Number Afflicted 

PER 100,000 

Number op Females 
AFFLICTED PER 1,000 
Males 

Age 


Insane 

D«*af- 

mute 

Blind 

Leper 






m 

«. 

s 

S 

m 

B 

« 

(z. 

J 

a 

s 

Females 

Ti 

S 

Females 

m 

m 

s 

• 

Oj 

i 

lu 

s. 

c 

« 

a 

JC 

9 

B 

*3 

T3 

C 

n 

Leper 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Total 


16 

9 

40 

34 

130 

241 

15 

9 

551 

768 

1,642 

562 

0-5 

• •• 

... 


5 

5 

25 

21 

... 

••• 

500 

928 

815 

... 

5-10 


6 

4 

19 

16 

29 

33 

1 

2 

571 

702 

1.000 

1.666 

10.15 

••• 

8 

4 

22 

15 

30 

33 

3 

1 

484 

557 

915 

633 

15-20 


12 

8 

25 

17 

37 

50 

7 

3 

636 

617 

1,185 

384 

20.25 

••• 

15 

8 

27 

19 

35 

59 

8 

2 

464 

640 

1,546 

214 

25-30 

••• 

14 

9 

31 

29 

48 

94 

9 

6 

565 

820 

1,692 

533 

30-35 

••• 

14 

8 

35 

35 

71 

149 

14 

9 

476 

843 

1.740 

55. 

35-40 

••• 

21 

14 

49 

38 

111 

229 

22 

13 

538 

661 

1.718 

481 

40-45 

••• 

27 

19 

56 

41 

137 

316 

26 

16 

571 

614 

1,929 

518 

45-50 

••• 

37 

3 

77 

71 

233 

543 

36 

24 

448 

750 

1.879 

535 

5055 

• •• 

32 

20 

100 

85 

395 

761 

51 

34 

526 

728 

1,778 

566 

55*60 


41 

27 

166 

125 

855 

1.546 

78 

49 

625 

718 

1,721 

600 

60 ft ovtr 

80 

52 

224 

232 

1.445 

1.513 

97 

69 

673 

1,078 

1.702 

694 















































CHAPTER VIII. 

OCCUPATION. 


I. Introductory. 

9ft. Occupation is by far the most difficult subject about which infor¬ 
mation is collected in the census schedul^. The sources of error are 
numerous and the class fmm which our enumerators are recruited is not as 
a rule very brilliant. It was therefore inevitable that erroneous entries 
should find their way into the occupation columns of the schedule. On 
the whole, however^ the standard of accuracy attained by the enumerators 
was distinctly good and probably represented an advance on that attained 
at any previous census. 

II. Changes since IQai. 


96. In 1921 thffe were three columns in the General Schedule devoted 
to Occupations. These were headed :— __ 


Occupation or Means of subsistence of 
Actual Workers 

For DepvTxlBOts the Cocapa* 
tion of the Worker by 
whom sapported 

Principal 

Sabaidiarv 

9 

10 

11 


At the present census the following four columns, 9, ID, 11 and 12 


were provided:— 


Earner or 
Dependant 

Principal Oocupaiion 
of Earners 

Sabaiefiary Ooenpa- 
tion of Earners or 
Occopatioo of 
Dependants 

Indostry hi which 
employed (for orga* 
nixed employees 
only) 

9 

10 

11 

12 


The efifect of the changes introduced on this occasion may be summaris¬ 


ed as follows 

Firstly, in 1921 the whole population was divided into actual workers 
and dependants. On the present occasion it falls into one or 
more of the following categories:— 

(1) Earners. 

(2) Working Dependants. 

(S) Non-working Dependants. 

Secondly, in 1921 those who were dependants were required to return 
the occupation of those on whom they were dependent. On the 
present occasion only actual workers (earners and working depend¬ 
ants) have been required to return their occupation. The present 
census therefore affords no material for assessing the total popula¬ 
tion that is supported by a particular occupation. 


Chaofet la tM 
QttMtloaaalre- 
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CHAPTER V HI.— Occupation. 


ClianKe« in In* 
■tructlons* 


97. The ‘‘.\ctual Worker” of 1921 docs not correspond exactly to 
the ‘‘Earner*’ of 1931. At the pre\'Ious census th^ was no such fine 
distinction as exists now between the terms ‘'Earner” and “Working Depend¬ 
ant”. The following extracts from the inslructbns issued in 1921 and 
1931 illustrate the difference :— 


1921 

Only those women and children 
will be shown as workers who help 
to augment the family income. A 
woman who looks after her house 
and cooks the food is not a worker 
but a dependant, But a woman who 
collects and sells tirewood or cow- 
dung is thereby adding to the family 
income, and should be shown as a 
worker. So also a woman who 
regularly assists her husband in his 
work (f.g., the wife of a potter who 
fetches the clay from which he makes 
his pots), but not one who merely 
renders a little occasional help. A boy 
who sometimes looks after his father’s 
cattle is a dependant, but one who 
is a regular cowherd should be 
recorded as such in column 9. It 
may be assumed as a rough and 
ready rule, that boys and girls over 
the age of 10 who actually do field 
labour or lend cattle are adding to 
the income of their family and 
should therefore be entered in 
column 9, Boys at school or college 
should be entered as dependants. 
Dependants on a Joint family^ the 
members of which fytluw different 
avacaiioiiif, should be entered in 
column JJ under the occupation of the 
member who contributes'mt^t largely 
to the family income. 


1931 

Only those women and children 
will be shown as earners who help to 
augment the family income by perma- 
nent and regular work for which a 
return is obtained in cash or kind, 
A woman who looks after her house 
and cooks the food is not an earner 
but a dependant. But a woman who 
habitually collects and sells tirewood 
or cowdung is thereby adding to the 
family income, and should be shown 
as an earner. So also a woman who 
regularly assists her husband in his 
work ( e. g., the wife of a potter who 
fetches the clay from which he makes 
his pots ), as an all time assistant, 
but not one who merely renders a 
little occasional help. A boy who 
sometimes looks after his father’s 
cattle is a dependant, but one who is a 
regular cowherd and earns pay as 
such in cash or in kind should be 
recorded as such in column 10, 
It may be assumed, as a rough and 
ready rule, that boys and girls over 
the age of 10 who actually do field 
labour or tend cattle are adding to 
the income of their family and 
should therefore be entered in 
column 10 or 11 according to 
whether they earn pay or not. Boys 
ai school or college should be entered 
as det^endants. Dependants who 
assist in the work of the family and 
contribute to its support without 
actually earning wages sitould be 
shown as dependants in column 9 
and under subsidiary occupation in 
column 11, Thus a woman who keeps 
house for her husband is a dependant 
and entered as such in column 9, 
but has the subsidiary occupation^ 
column 11 of house-kuping. 
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The changes indicated in italics have had a far-reaching effect on the 
figures for dependerxe. A large number of women and children, who on 
the previous occasioo» by reason of their rendering regular assistance 
to the real eamer, were classed as actual workers, now find a 
place among dependants. The following table illustrates the point. 


Distribution of 1,000 Persons I91U193J, 


Qitei^iy 

1931 

1921 

1911 

Earuerti aud Working Depeudaata (AcEnat Workers 1931 




and 1911) — 

493 

616 

522 

KoD-workinij Dept^iidaiita 1 PspfiiulaiitH m 1921 aad 1911.) 

507 

384 

47S 


It must be pointi^d out that the whole scheme of the occupational 
return in this census differs so much from those in use previously that exact 
comparison with previous census returns is not possible, 

98, All occupations are divided into four Classes which are further 
divided into twelve Sub-classes, 55 Orders and L9fi Groups. The change 
here is conhued to groups, some of which have been reahutiled and a 
few amplified. It is unnecessary to recapitulate all these changes in detail. 

The Classes and Subclasses were as follows :— 

Cfoss A, —Proditction of Raxc Materials^ 

Sub-class— 1, Exploitation of Animals and Vegetation, 

II, Exploitation of Minerals, 

CUiss B.—Preparaiion and Si ppiy of Material Substances, 

Subxlass,—III- InduBtry 

IV, Transport, 

V, Trade, 

Class C ,—Public AdvtinisiraUon and Liberal Arfs, 

Sub-class-—VL Public Force. 

V11 Public Administ ration, 

VIIL Professions and Liberal Arts, 

Class 0.—Miscella7teous 

Sub-class—IX. Pei^ons Living on their Income, 

X- Domestic Service. 

Xi- Insufficiently Described Occupations, 

Xll. Unproductive. 

Column 12 was reserved for the earners employed in organized indus¬ 
tries, but for reasons of economy the information collected under the head 
was not compiled. 

99, The data collected under columns 9-11 have been set forth in detail 
in Imperial Table X, Part I. Part 11 of the same Table gives statistics for the 
population of the twocities, 1 n ImperialTable XI, Part 1, are given the figures for 
the occupations of selected castes and of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, At the 
end of the chapter are 6 Subsidiary Tables giving the figures in further detail, 

100, The distinction between earner and dependant and between 
principal and subsidiary occupation and the extent to which the occupations 
of women and children actually contribute to the income of the family were 
aU questions involving subtleness of interpretation beyond the capabihtles 
of the enumerators. The general instructions for filling up the columns 
had therefore to be very elaborate These again had from time to time to be 


ChAllies In Oc 
cui)atlanAl CIab- 
sHlciEEQn, 


netereiice tA 
SlAtJAtlC*. 


Instructlofli Iq 
HnumentoA. 
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CHAPTER VllL—OoccfanoN. 


reinforced by special directions requiring the officers whose duty Jt was to 
instruct the staff and check the schedules to pay special attention to these 
columns. As a measure of special precaution, every enumerator aod super¬ 
visor immediately after receiving ins miction was required to visit the 
houses in the neighbourhood and liil up all the columns of a special 
schedule. Copies of this schedule which was printed on pink paper 
were distributed along with the book of instructions in September* 
Thirty thousand of the schedules so lllled in were scrutinized at 
±e head office by a special staff It was found that the occupa- 
tional columns were iniperfecdy written and almost ail schedules 
had to be retnrncd to the supervisors and enumerators concerned with 
further instructions and completely re-written. Supplementary instructions 
illustrating in detail die inaccuracies noticed in the course of the eKamiaa' 
tioo of these schedules were issued m the middle of December, The 
labour involved In this o^jeratiun was enormous, but it was eventually 
found to have been well repaid. The entries in the census schedules 
specially those relating to occupations exhibited a reasonable standard 
of accuracj^^ so that we are now enabled to disetus the informadoti 
embodied in the occupational tables with sorae condiJence. This statement 
is substantiated by the fact that insufficiently described occupations form 
only ti'y per cent of the working popukition against K'3 per cent in 1921* 

Jl. Summary of Results. 

101, Of the total population of 3,i)^;l,U7U perijons I,7H6^2i7 were non^ 
woridng dependants, 1 ,h'» 3,%701 earners and 30l,lrn:' working dependants. 
Taking the figures by sexes, we find that of l,8fi7,03l males l,2f>9,93fi or 
648 per mille are earners, G9,46B or 37 per miHe are working dependants, 
while 387,633 or 31 a per raiUe are non-working dependants. And of the 
1,636,039 females 3£3,766 are earners, 131,689 working dependants and 
the largest part 1,19 s,.‘>84 are non-working dependants, the proportions per 
1,000 in the three categories being 196, 8 » and 724 respectively. The propor¬ 
tions of workers of both sexes vary considerably in different 
districts. The figures are given in the margin. It will be seen that the highest 

proportion of male workers 
is found in Tonwarghar 
and the lowest in 
Mandsaur, On the other 
hand, the proportion of 
female workers is highest 
in Mandsaur and lowest 
m Bhiud, The proportion 
of male workers is highest 
in the districts 
dominated by the 
more advanced classes of 
society whose women are either secluded or take no part in their 
husbands* occupations. Among the Rajput castes, for instance, 
which mosdy inhabit the Northern districts of the State the pro¬ 
portion of female workers ts relatively small and this accounts for the 
high ratio of male workers in this tract. In the case of the Malwa districts 


Number of Workers per mille of the 
Population. 


nifltHct 


Fomaletf 

Gird **. 


726 

256 

Bhiixl .» 

4 ! V-P 

669 

219 

Totiw^rnhar 


740 

m 

Sijeorm 


725 

535 

N&rwar 

*** 

704 

253 

l«aitarh 


719 

245 

Bhilai 

.■ w% 

703 

252 

Phain 

— w 

615 

501 

Mamlaaor — 

«* 

384 

56fi 

Shajapur 


678 

272 

Amjbera 


671 

357 
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on the other hand the composition of the population is radically dififereut. 
Thus in Maodsaur which shows the highest proportion of female ^vorkB^s the 
Dhakars and Chatnars and other low caste people who expect tnore active 
work from their womenfolk cnusiderably outntimber the higher castes. The 
case of Bhtnd is jiecullar* Here the low ratio of male workers is due to the 
temporary absence of a large number of adult males who have gone over to 
distant parts of the country leaving their wives and children at home. 
In the State as a whole the proportion of nou-woridng dependants 
is as high as h[ per cent of the population. It is highest in the 
Bhind district ( ii4 per cent) and lowest In Sheopur f 46 per 
cent h In the districtB of the Southern Plateau the ratio exceeds the State 
average, while lu the case of the Northern Plateau, Plain and Hilly Divisions 
the ratio is lower than this level- This points, I think, to greater employ¬ 
ment of lemate and child labour in the latter three Uaets than in the South¬ 
ern Plateau. The last-named Division is also much mor^ prosperous than 
the others. The Bhind and Tonwarghitr districts are the strongholds of 
high caste Rajputs, hut in the case of the latter district the relative prepon¬ 
derance of the Kirar and Sondhiya castes sends the ratio of non-working 
dependants down to 47 per cent. 


Compared with 11121 it would seem that there has been an increase ir 
unemployment, but in reality tite difference is. as has already been pointer 
out, entirely attributable to change in tlie dehnition of the terms employed. 

IU2, Subsidiary Table I (<j) furnishes for the population as a whole a 
Distribu tion by Occupation of 1,000 Persons, proportionaldistrihu, 

tion into the specifi. 
ed Classes, Sub^ 
classes and Groups 
of Occupations. The 
table in cfae margin 
summarises those 
figures. More than 
half of the popula, 
tIon consists of non- 
working dependants. 
Of IjUdO workers 
h84 are earners and 
116 working depend¬ 
ents. Almost three 
quarters of the 
workers ( 728 jjer 
thousand I are engag¬ 
ed in the production 
of niw materials. Of 
these 6Ua are engag¬ 
ed in actual cultiva¬ 
tion, 26 in Stock- 
raising which is only 
a complement of 
agriculture, 2 lu 
forestry and 2 in 
exploiting tnineials. 
The preparation and 
supply of material 
substances claims 
H2 per mille of the 


Clsaa add ::>ub^las3 of OccupjtiQn 

N amber 
per l.DOO 
of the 
pvpala- 
tkni 

Sninher 
W 1,0 DO 
warLerfl 

Non-working DopeadanTe 

Eartiors 

Working Oepfnduntfl 

Total Work'-^rs f Eiiruors a ml Wc^k- 
ing Dtpendants) 

507 

436 

57 

493 

1,02S 

8S4 

116 

1,000 

Cla^iit A. Pfftducihu itj Raiv Mattriah 
!■ Ekploitatiui:] of Auimuls and 
Vegetation 

n, ExnlDttaEbn of Minemla 

359 

356 

r 

728 

726 

2 

Cht%H B. tifid 

ni. Zndnstrv 

ZV. TrBD(iport 

V. Trade 

TO 

17 

zi 

T42 

95 

4 

43 

Ofitifs C. Piitftir Afimnii*irt±fian unti 
Lififrat Aff.g 

VJ. Fuhlie Force 

Vn. Pothc A:Jiiiitji'tti'aEiaM ,,, 

VlII* Profesinni Liberal Arts ... i 

fS 

5 

4 

6 

31 

10 

a 

13 

C/itffs IJ. 

IX. PHT^aoi UuiDg Dti Mr bicomc 
X. Dome^tio tj^rviee 

XI. Itnfuflioiaatiy DesorlUad Oticupi 

tiOOH 

XII. Uuprodoctha 

a 

34 

7 

SF 

1 

15 

59 

13 


mAlrlbullDA 
nver Occupa- 
lloD* Uencrall^ 
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workers. Of these 95 are engaged in the various industries, 4 in transport 
and 43 in trade. Public administration and liberal arts absorb about 31 and 
the division of these over Public Force, Public Administration and 
Professions and Liberal Arts is 10. 8, and 13 per thousand respectively. 
The r emainin g 99 persons per mille comprise those engaged in the 
miscellaneous, unproductive and unspecified occupations. The most 
striking features of the return are the enormous preponderance of 
agriculture and the very small number—only one person in 1,000—who hve 
on their income. Domestic Service provides work for 16 in 1,000. In cities 
the proportion of those engaged in cultivation is altogether negligible. 

III. Principal Occupations. 

103. In this Sub-^lass is found the important Order of Pasture and 
Agriculture, further sub>divided into five sub^orders and 24 groups. Of the 
sub-orders that of cultivation is by far the most important. Altogether 
1,210,850 (Earners and Working Dependants) returned themselves as 
working on the land. In 1921 the number of actual workers on the land 
was 1,363,876. The decrease is fictitious as at the last census the 
percentage of actual workers in this sub-order was the highest in 
India, being 67 against 54 for all India. Taking the entire rural 
population as dependant upon agriculture the ratio of workers to 
dependants was 10 to 11 in 1921 which is on the face of it inconceivable. 
Thus calculated the present ratio comes to 10:15 which is much nearer the 
truth and conforms to what are the obvious social and economic facts. The 
following table furnishes an interesting \iew of the composition of the agri* 
cultural community in each district. 


PiopoRTios TO Total 1,000 following Occupation 


District 

PfoponioD 
of workers 
to total 
pofialation 

Total 

following 

cultiva¬ 

tion 

Non* 
cahiva- 
ling pro¬ 
prietors 

Cultiva* 

ting 

owners 

Tenant 

call!* 

valors 

Agri- 

cnltnral 

labonma 

Cnltivated 
area pet 
bead of 
actual cnl* 
tivators 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Gwalior Slate 

546 

679 

28 

97 

402 

152 

57 (acres) 

Gird 


560 

492 

15 

48 

339 

90 

3*6 


Bhind 


544 

766 

52 

126 

531 

57 

3*3 


Tonwarshar 

• •• 

606 

785 

34 

111 

576 

64 

3*3 


Sheupnr 


591 

632 

16 

68 

365 

183 

5*4 


Narwar 


569 

705 

34 

106 

. 409 

156 

5*2 

• • 

Isaparh 


546 

674 

19 

56 

447 

152 

6*1 


Bbilsa 

... 

521 

658 

21 

89 

317 

231 

10*1 


UJjMtn 


492 

621 

28 

100 

289 

201 

103 


Mandsaur 


538 

609 

48 

104 

258 

193 

9*0 


BbajHpor 

• •• 

513 

725 

13 

141 

317 

253 

7*9 

•t 

Amjbera 


528 

802 

4 

123 

438 

237 

68 

•1 

H 


The occupational congestion and the resultant hard conditions prevailing 
in the Bhind, Tonwaighar and Narwar districts are seen throughout the 
figures. In these districts an enormous proportion of the working population 
is engaged in agriculture and the holdings are so smaU and uneconomic that 
there is no room for farm labour. In the Malwa districts, on the other hand, 
the conditii>ns are easier and consequendy farm labour is almost 
indispensable. 

































Principal Occur atiohs, 


J5i 


There are no importint special crops grown in the State and persons 
engaged on them include only market gardeners and growers of vegetables 
and their proportiondn the population is approximately 1 in 3,000. 

Stock*raiaing pro\'ides occupation for 54^136 persons or about 13 per 
thousand of the population. There has been a considerable increase in 
the number of cattle breeders who have increased from 1,494 in 1921 
to 7,621 in 1931. The former figure is obviously unduly low. It is 
probable that on the former occasion a large number of persons following 
this cfcccupation were transferred to other allied groups such as Sellers of 
Milk and Butter, Herdsmen, Shepherds, etc. 

Having disposed of Class A, I now proceed to examine some other 
groups of occupations in the order of their importance. 

Teictihn ,—This industry absorbs 29,214 males and 6,791 females. 
Including those who have returned cotton*spinning and weaving as their sub- 
fiidiary occupation, the total numbers engaged in this industry are 32, 
males and 7,4S9 females. There are three large cotton mills in the State 
and a large number of ginning factories. The former employ about 7,099 
persons, the remaining 33,000 being mostly cottage workers. Excluding 
Gird and Ujjain where cotton mills exist, cotton weaving is an industry 
of any note in the Northern districts and is csomparatively rare in Bhilsa, 
Shajapur, Mandsaur and Amibeia, Dyers are most numerous in the Ujjain 
and Mandsaur districts, 

fVood.—Industcies connected with wood give empbyment to 12,343 
males and 3,819 females or to nearly 5 per thousand of the population. 
Workers of this class are distributed over all the districts except Amihera, 
where their number is relatively amalL 

Ceramics ,— This industry supports 10,318 males and 4,031 females 
all of whom except 632 males and 280 females are potters or makers of 
earthenwares. 

Dress and Toilet.—The industries connected with dress and toilet 
absorb 39,749 males and 8,523 females or nearly 14 per thousand of the 
population* The district figures are somewhat surprising. For Instance^ 
it is not quite clear why the two decadent districts, rit., Narwar and Isagarh, 
show such unusually high numbers of boot-makers or Bhind and Tonwar* 
ghar such large numbers of barbers. 

"-Among Miscellaneous industries scavenging te of some 
importance from the point of view of public health. The comparative figures 
given in the inset are inteicsting* Conditions in Mysore are probably different. 

In thecase of the remain* 
ing places the standard of 
cleanhness is extremely 
low. In Gwalior many vil¬ 
lages are without sweepers 
and the number in towns 
is far from adequate. 
Under (Xinditions such 
as these the growth of the 
existing towns and the formation of new urban areas are exceedingly difficulty 


Loculky 

h'umber of 
Scaveotjecfi 

Proportion per 
lO.DOO of the 
PupuUtton 

Gwalioe ... 

9.742 

2? 

Mysore 

5.3 H 

S 

Baroita 

6,288 

26 

RnjpDtiiuA 

45.S22 

30 

1 


CImbs II - Siitr- 
ClMB in. -in* 
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Sub ClAM IV.- 
Tr»aaport. 


SttbClAM V.— 
Tradt. 


CUu C.-Sab. 
ClAM Vl.-Pab. 
lie Pore*. 


Sab-aiM VII.- 
Pabllc Adoilala- 
tratloa. 


tab ClaffVIlL— 
ProftMloa* aad 
Liberal Arte. 


Claes D,*-Mls 
cells aeoas. 


SabXle&s XI.— 
Ineatflcleaily 
Described Ocen 
patloas. 


There is N'ery little that need be said about transport. The number 
of boatsmen is, as might be expected, very small. The majority of the 
workers under this head, 4,421 males and n07 females, are engaged in 
transport by road and of them 1,752 men and 1.S7 women are merely 
labourers employed in mending roads and bridges. 

The Bgures of the orders under this class are not convincing. Trade 
has really fallen off, but the figures are much more affected by the confusbn 
between makers and sellera. In the State, in common with the rest of India, 
the maker is almost always the seller and therefore a large proportion of sellers 
has found place among tlie manufacturers. 

Traders in food-studs form the bulk of the population supported by 
trade, money-lending is next in importance and textiles occupy the third 
positbn. The number of general shop-keepers and shop-keepers otherwise 
unspecified has varied little; nearly 20,000 persons are now supported under 
this head. 

There has been a decline in the strength of the Army and 
Police. The figures are shown in 

Group 160, SierN'ice of Indian 
State, is one of the most difficult 
to classify. The different expert 
branches of the Administration, 
the doctors, forest staff and 
engineers have been shown under 
their respective heads, while 
some members of the clerical establishment employed in unspecified offices 
have been transferred to group 185. Taking the figures as they are the 
actual number engaged in public administration has risen from 15,492 in 
1921 to 15,782 in 1931. 

Religion ,—Of the professions and liberal arts religion shows an 
advance of about 3,000. Much of this increase is doubtless due to the 
transfer to this group of many who ought to have returned themselves as 
beggars. The smart decline under the latter group demonstrates this clearly. 

Lav ).—The number of lawyers* clerks and petition writers has increased 
by more than 100 per cent while the figure for lawyers has receded from 
429 to 370. The latter profession is probably overstocked and no new 
lawyers have been enrolled during the last seven years. 

/«sfrac/fon.—Teachers of all kinds have risen from 1,648 to 1,978. 

Letters and Ar/s attd Sciences .—Substantial increases have taken place 
in all the groups in this order. The enormous rise under groups 182 
( musicians, etc.) and 184 ( conjurers, etc. ) need cause no surprise as the 
entries in these groups are so frequently interchangeable that trustworthy 
comparative figures are impossible. 

In this class domestic senmiLs, beggars and prostitutes show a consider¬ 
able decline. It seems that a gcodly proportion of these persons have 
managed to return some form of occupation which enables tbem to be 
placed in a more respectable category. 

There is a welcome decline of 40 thousand in the insufficiently described 
occupations which is directly due to greater care in enumeration. 


the margin. 



1931 

1921 

State Forcea ... 

8.690 

10.497 

State Police 

3.604 

4,278 

Villdge WatcbmcD... 

3.841 

+.466 










Occur AHOK sv Casth. 


16 J 

IV, Dccupatlom af Females. 

104. The occupations in which there le a preponderaiice of females are 
( 1 ) agticulttiral labour , in which the females actually outnumber the males 
by about SO.DOUj { 2 } wood-cutting, dealing in firewood and collecting of 
forest produce; ( 3 ) rice husking and flour grinding; (4 ) scavenging. 
Other occupations in which they take a large share are midwifery and 
dealing in fodder for animals. In all occupations together there are 37S 
female workers to 1,000 males. 

Subsidiary Occupations, 

10.5, Only 120 males and 88 females out of 1,000 earners of 
each sex have returned subsidiary occupations. Subsidiary Table 
11(5) shows that by far the most favoured subsidiary occupation is that of 
cultivation. The proportion of earners who have returned cultivation as their 
subsdiary occupation is highest in Bhlud (51 per tniUe ) and lowest in 
Ujjain ( 10 per mille). Weaving as a subsidiary occupation loses much of its 
prominence by reason of the fact that the majonty of female working depend¬ 
ants actually follomng this occupation in addition to agriculture have been 
returned as engaged in the more honourable cpccupation of cultivation, 

VI. Occupation by Caste. 

106, It is unnecessary to dwell at length on this subject. Subsidiary 
Table V shows how far each caste still follows its traditional occupation. The 
highest proportion of earners following their caste occupation is found among 
the Bohraa (748 per mille next come Momln ( 590 ), Fakir ( 569 ) and 
Bhangi { 556 )* The proportions are also high ( 50 per cent or cn.'^er) 
anrongst JoahiSj Darzis, Sonars, Dhobis, Lodhis and Nais, Of the higher 
castes who have abandoned their original occupation the worst ofienders 
are the Rajputs, Marathas and Brahmans each having less than 200 
per miUe following their traditional occupations. The Rajputs and 
Brahmans in common with other castes are settling down m large 
numbers to agriculture while the Marathas vacillate between cultivation 
on the one hand and Army aod Public Administration on the other, 
their proportion In domestic seivuce showing a most welcome decline. 
Another caste that is being driven to take to agricultme is that of the Kayas- 
thas. The same may also be said of some of the lower castes, e. g , the 
Sahariyas, the Banjaras and perhaps of Beragis, who in consequence of the 
want of opportunity to practise their trade are largely taking to culth-ation. 
It is worth noting that the begging classes, the Joshis, Beiagis, Jogps, Gosa- 
ins, etc,, find it increasingly difficult to pursue their ancient trade. They 
now cover a wide range of pursuits and do a little of ever>'thmg, their rela¬ 
tively high proportion under “ Liberal Arts '' being specially noticeable, 

107. Occupations of Europeans and Anglo-Indians are shown at the 
end of Imperial Table XbA. Among the III Europeans 6D are non-W'orking 
dependants and of the remainder 10 are returned under Poblic Force, the 
majority being British Militaiy’ Officers at Nlrnacb. Thirteen are in Sub. 
class IV—Transport— being for the most part railway employes. Another 
13— 4 males and 9 females — have been returned in the Sub-class Professions 
and Liberal Arts. 

Of the ISI Anglo-Indians 71 are non-working dependants. Among the 
workers 47 are males and 13 females. Railway provides livelihood for 14 
males while females are mostly employed as teachers and domestic ser^-ants. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE !.—(«) 


Earners (Principal Occupation) and Working Dependants^ 


ClaBPf Sub-cluia ah^ Order 


Number 

per 

10.000 

PlSHCENTAOROP 

WOBKERB 

EltPLQTED 


of total 
popnls- 
tion 

In diiea 

In rural 
areas 

1 


3 

3 

4 

Noit^worklns^ Dependants 


5,070 

4'2 1 

9S'79 

All Occupations Horners ^Principal Occupation) 

4,910 

1 H 1 

96 19 

and Working Dependants 





A. Production of Raw Msterlals 


J,5S6 

"52 

9 9'4S 

h SxpioUaiiQn af Auimnts aud Vefffiation 


J,55/ 

'45 

99^55 

{l) Hastura and oRrlcaltore ... 


3i0O 

'45 

99-55 

(o) CalitvatinQ 


1,43 S 

■37 

99‘63 

{41 i^pf^UI crupd 

M »■ 

5 

lent 

83S9 

(o) Foreetry 


10 

rsd 

9812 

(t/) Btook-nii^ine .** 


129 

1*86 

9814 

(a) Raising of smnll Hnimals, Inseeia, etc. 



53'56 

44’44 

2 ) Fibbing and him ting 


1 

2'01 

97-99 

/A B-pphitaiwn of Minsrah 

eaa. 

7 

297S 

70 27 

[ 4 ) Non-metallic minfraX^ 


7 

2973 

7077 

B Preparation and Supply of Material SubsUticea 

697 

1 r77 

88-23 

///h Industry 

... 

464 

9*35 

9065 

(5) Textiles 


103 

11*61 

8a'61 

(b ) ntd^» ikitis nod Kard ma'aria la from 

the 

23 

737 

92'63 

animal kingdom 





( 7 ) %Voqd s.. 


4G 

5«2 

94*18 

(fi) Metals 


IB 

8 00 

9200 

( 9 ) C^raDiicii 


41 

5on 

95 00 

(10) Chemical products properly so-callk-d 

and 

26 

5*32 

94'68 

analogons 





111) Food IndnalfiPi 


19 

17‘52 

S2*4B 

(12) Indnitrl^ at dreaa and the toilet 


136 

4'54 

95*46 

Uf) Furoiture lniJaEtri<>a 



8376 

16*24 

(14) Buildiim industries 


1 ) 

2ri7 

78’S3 

tl5) Con Rtf notion of means of transport 




100*00 

(Id) Piodiietion and truusmiesjati gC physical 

■■ ■ 

lOO'OO 

1 .fad. 

force 





(17) MiaoclLunteuiia and undefined industries 


38 

13*90 

86*10 

IV, Tran^ptfH 


22 

13*75 

36*25 

(19) TmnspOiTt hy ^slar 




100*00 

(2{i) Tran p irt by MJid 

■ Ba 

H 

B’18 

86*82 

(21) Tramiport by rail 


7 

1573 

8427 

(22) roat office, telegr^pli A telephone services 

1 

37*08 

62*92 

V, Trade 


2U 

l4'Q0 

ao'tw 

(23) Baokr^ cstahllshments of credit, exchange 

n 

9*31 

90*69 

and inaoraDce 





(24) Brokarsgt, commiasion and export 


2 

S0o3 

79*37 

(25) Trade m textilnfi 


1 ^ 

1092 

89 08 

(26) TraiJo n fkitit, loathe snd furs 


1 


lOO'OO 

(27) TrA'te in wttml 


1 1 

IS*41 

83*59 







































SoBstDiAiv Tabled, 

SUBSIDIARY table L-^Ch)*— 

Earners (Principal Occupatloii) and Working Dependants* 


GbiHii Sab*clasB and Order 


m*¥ 


Trader*— condd* 

(28) Trade in metali «* ^ 

(30) Trade in cheiiucal proda^U 
Ul) Holalai eaCea. lodtaaiinU, eLc*..* 

(jig) Other trade in food-atnfTs 
(33) Trade in dotfainK and toilet arUcEe^ 

(5^) Trade in fornitnee— 

(35) Trade to baildiog materiala 

(36) Trade in meana of transport 

(37) Trade in foel 
(33) Trtde la nftides of loicarir nnd those 

pftrtAimng to letiert and tho arts and 
sciencei 

(39) Trade of other eorta 
C* Public Adminietration and Llberfll Arts 

Vi, PkW/c Ptircf! *“ 

(4^)) Arm? ww* 

(d) Impetii] — 

{ b) Native Stale — 

(43) Pdlcp 

V|i* Ad mi niit ration 

(44) Poblifi AdmiTilBlnilioB 
VIHi Pfiifmhns and Lifjtrai Jrtfi 

(45) Relifion 

(4G) Lev? ■« 

(4?) Medicine 

(4tti luetruction *-■ *■' 

(49) f^ttera, arta and sciancoa (other than 

II* JVll*cel Inn sous 

iX, ftn their Incxjmt 


' Af, Oo/nejfiV Sermi^l 

I (M) Eloniestlc gertpUe *■■ 

' Yi* tnsui^ritnily Drsaihtd ariipalitms 

^ (52) General tfniia virhich do not I 

debnite occuputlnn 

Xit* Vnprtidnctivi ♦“ ♦** 

(53) lomatea of aBytnina end alma 

(54) Stdtflete* vagrants* prqetkntefl *** 

4 ^ f _ . _ ■_ kriJi . _li MWiril-H/atl va. 


I 


Nuiuhor 

per 

10*000 

FttaCENTAGE OF 
Workers 
Emfloybo 

nf toral 


Ip rural 

pijpa- 

In dtles 

anas 

latlon 



1 2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2S‘3l 

7179 

1 

27'3fi 

72*64 

1 ^ ■ 

16^20 

83*80 

S5 

13'72 , 

86*28 ' 

4 1 

52-91 ' 

47*09 


S0“00 I 

50*00 


26*67 

73*33 

1 

5-19 

94*81 

IS 

4'70 

95*30 

13 

1 

9*52 

90*43 

f.3 1 

16*86 

8aT+ 

113 

19*1 S 

80*85 

47 

1S-08 

81'92 

28 

26'57 

7^*43 

2 


lOQOO 

24 

28*56 

7144 

Z1 

9’+6 

90 S4 ^ 

45 

JJ‘S5 

66 15 

1 45 

33*85 

ee'i5 

GJ 

70 70 

89*30 

31 

8*19 

91*81 

2 

3311 

66*89 

6 

14'21 

8579 

4 

15 31 

84‘6tl 

18 

1 10'25 

8975 

492 

9*SR 

90*12 

i 

, 43*93 

5607 

r 3 

+3^3 

56*07 

1 

82 

2J7d 

75*24 

S2 

2376 

76*24 

.. 1 343 

6 07 

93*93 

a 343 

6 07 

93-93 

G4 

tjm 

S8*32 

5 

8219 

irsi 

59 

! 6'20 

93-80 

f. 

■ IS 

1 
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subsidiary table I—(4), 


Earners (Subsidiary' Occupation), 


1 

CiBSfi, Sab'claas and Order 

------ 

iNiuxiber 

1 P*ir 
10,000 

Percentage of 
WOBKERS 

Eu PLOYED 

of total 
popu¬ 
lation 

In dlies 

In roml 
ureasi 

1 

a 

3 

4 

All OcctipallottA Eqrncrb (Subsldlmry Occupation), 

52S 

1*J4 

( 

9S'«d 

A, Production of Raw MatarlaLs 

298 

'17 

9 9‘ 5 3 

/, Brptoitation of AnitnaJit nnd Vfgftation 

295 

*43 

WSS 

( I \ Pastors aod agricattnrr/ 

21't; 

■41 

9959 

(a) Cultivation 

(A) Special crops i,, 

(c) Forestry 
(</) t^tock^ talcing 

(e) Kniaing of amall anintak, insects, etc. 

269 

1 

1 

25 

‘30 

I'U 

*18 

'81 

99*62 
98*87 
99*02 
9913 
I00*0l> 

( ^) Fishing and Luntinir 


3^3 

96*02 

it, E-rpimfesitott of Min^fah ^ 

2 

S04 

9f96 

t + I Non^mataliie miaenila ^ 

2 

8*04 

91 96 

B. Prcporalkin and Supply of AlatftrUl Substances 

1 12 

ri I 

97*89 

/if, 

55 

;j3 

9S-53 

( S } Tentileg 

( 6 ) IJidfiB, skina aoil hard materials from Ihe 
animjil kingdom 
(71 Wood 
(8) Metals 

iaJ 

(lOJ Chemical prodaeta pmpprlv aiwrallcd and 
analogous 

jn) Food indoBirieB «,» 

(12) Jiidujtries of dress and tba toilet 

(13) Fumitote indnitries 

(14) BulMJng industries 

(15) Constructinn o# means of transport 

(16J PfoducHori and transnuasinn nC physirrd 
force 

(17) MUcellaueaus and undedoed iuiLustries *« 

ID 

5 

B 

5 

5 

S 

2 

22 

44-- 

2 

2 

I'lD 

2T3 

V2S 

2'37 

70 

2*90 

■fi3 
■95 
IDO 00 
■25 

M# 

loo'do 

3*28 

9S'90 

9737 

98 77 

9 7-63 

99 30 
9710 

9937 
99 05 

9ij'75 

lOO^OO 

9777 

IV,. Tran»popl.,^ 

6 

■09 

9§-97 

(19) Tianspntt hy water 

(20) Tcanspofi by road 

(21) Transport by rail 

(22) Post office, telegraph and tflepboue^ eaivici-s. 

6 

'10 

IDO^OO 

99*90 

looco 

100*00 

r. Trod* 

SO 


95-50 

(23) Banks, eEtablieliititfnts of craditi sxttaangi^ 

and insurance. 

(24) BrakAraiJie, commiesion and export ^ 

(25) Trade in textiles 

(26) Trade in skins* leather and fors », 

s 

2 

1 

9*60 

3 70 
■33 

90*40 

96’30 

99o7 

lOOfVO 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I—(6)—(coiud.) 
Earners (Subsidiary Occupation). 
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I 



ClasE, Sub-class and Order 


somber 

per 

10.000 

Peicbntagb of 

WOBKERS 

Bmployed 



of total 
popn* 
latioo 

In citien 

In rural 
areas 

1 

2 

3 

4 

V 

Trade, — conetd. 





( 

( 

{ 

( 

( 

( 

( 

1 

( 

28) Trade in mntals -* 

30) Teade in chemical products 

31) Hotels, cafes, restanrants, elc. ... 

32) Other trade in food'stnffs 

33) Trade In clothing and toilet ardclas 

34) Trade in furniture ... ••• 

35) Trade in building materials ... ... 

36) Trade in means of transport 

31) Trade in fuel ... 

38) Trade in articles of luxury and those pertain. 

ing to letters and the arts and sciences 

39) Trade of other sorts ... 

1 

20 

aaa 

aaa 

** 1 

5 

1 

11 

—a 

‘IlHl 

1*58 

278 

aaa 

aaa 

9*85 

•26 

*56 

2-81 

100*00 
‘ 100*00 
98*59 
98*42 
9T21 
100*00 
100*00 
90*15 
99*74 
99*44 

97*19 

C. Public Administratioo and Liberal Arts 

• •• 

19 

*82 

99*18 

VI, Public Force — 


5 

•51 

99*49 

(40) Army ... — — 

• •• 


aau 

lOOrOO 


(A) Native State ••• 

s#a 

ao« 

- 

100*00 

(43) Police M. ••• 

aa* 

5 

•52 

99*48 

VII, Public Administration 

aaa 

I 

asa 

locroo 


(44) Public administration 

... 

1 

... 

100*00 

VIII. Pti^tsiotis and Liberal Arts ... 


IS 

•96 

99*04 


(45) Religion 

(4d) Law — — ... 

(47) Medicine 

(48) Instruction ••• ••• 

(49) Letters, arts and sciences (other than 44) 

8 

aaa 

1 

1 

3 

*56 

8*07 

2^96 

*48 

1'33 

99*44 

91*93 

97*04 

99*52 

98*67 

D. Miscellaneous — ••• 

aaa 

86 

3*20 

96*80 

tX, Persons Living on their Income 

... 

; 

2X90 

irio 


(50) Persons living principally on tbek income. 

1 

22*90 

n*io 

X, Domestic Service ... ••• 

aaa 

8 

V92 

[ 98*08 


(51) Domvetic lervice ••• ••• 

Xf, insufficiently Ihicribed Occupations 

(52) General lermi which do nol indicate a 

definite occupation 

s\Ht Unpfodttctivs ... ••• ••• 

(5H) Inmaia ot jails, asjrlamf and alnw housai 

(54) BeiSRBrs. vagrants, prostitutes 

(55) Other oncltsaifiBd non-productive bdnstiiea. 


«1 

1^2 

98*08 

66 

T55 

96*46 

66 1 

3*55 

96*45 

11 

162 

98*J8 

a 

10 

1 

aas 

1*69 

a*s 

100(10 

98*31 

10000 
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CHAPTER VIIL—OccuFATiOH, 


SUBSIDIARY 

Distribution of Earners (Principal Occupation) and Working 


1 

1 

1 

1 

IHflLriotB Bod Natural 
DiviDon? 

Total 1,000 

NoVHEK ?ER MTLLEOrTHE XOTAL 
Oocufation) anu 

Non* 

worlting 

Depend- 

aota 

WorkiDE. 

Depend- 

onU 

Earners 

[principal 

oocnpa- 

tion) 

5Db*cJaB8| 
I>Expl0l*; 
tition of 
Animals 
and vt- 
(jetatioD 

Snb^clBBS 

II 

ploitstien 

of 

mlneiaia 

Sab-clia 

III.— 

Indnstrj 

Sab-olan 

IV.— 

Tronii- 

purt 

1 j 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

S 

ChvaUor Stale 


507 

5 7 

436 

356 

! 

46 

2 

Natnral Dituiods.— 








1* FJoin 

♦** 

495 

45 

460 

366 

2 

S3 

3 

2. Northain Flatsau 

501 

56 

443 

367 


4+ 

^ 1 

5. Southern PlateuD 

525 

59 

416 

336 


44 

2 ( 

4. BUly 


495 

143 

362 

424 

wm» 

23 

i 

Diatrlctm— 









L Gird 


489 

45 

466 

266 

3 

as 

3 

2. Hbliiid 


556 

22 

+42 

375 


44 

3 

3. Tonwatgb 


460 

si 

477 

444 

3 

33 

1 

4. SlieopUT 


459 

92 

449 

389 


43 

6 1 

5, Narvar 


495 

?3 

432 

379 


45 

I 

6. Ira^arli 


506 

41 

453 

351 


H 

2 

7* BhlJaa 


522 

42 

436 

34[ 


43 

2 

8. UliHii 


537 

45 

418 

314 

¥ a 

4S 

2 

MancUfior 


521 

97 

382 

313 


49 

3 

lO- Shajapm- 


517 

56 

427 

377 


37 

3 1 

IK Aojhere 


495 

143 

362 

+24 


23 

] 1 


SUBSIDIARY 


Distribution of Earners (Subsidiary Occupation) 


rE& Mii,Lo OF TMe Total 
OccttPA- 


DisMcisaiul Natural 
Division 


Sab-clas! 
i-ExploK 
tatkm uf 
ammEds 

and ve* 

eetatlon 

If.— 
ExploP 
tatian of i 
mlnaiiils 

Sob'dsn 

■m.- 

Indnatry 

Sab*okffi 

IV.— 

Trans¬ 

port 

■ 

Snb^claai 

Y.~ 

Trade 

Sab-^BU 

VI.— 

Public 

Force 

1 

_ 

J 

2 

3 



6 

7 

Qwalior State 

Natttral DiTisLonB-^ 


30 

... 

7 

1 

B 

-4- 

K Plain 


38 

■ ■■- 

6 

1 

6 


2. Northern Platean 


38 

aei 

t 

... 

4 


3. Sonthern Plateaa 

€*■ 

18 

44- 

6 


5 

I 

4> Hilly 

Districta.— 

#*■ 

12 

... 

2 

... 

3 

1 

K Gird 

*aP 

24 

1 

6 

1 

5 

444 

2t Bhind 

p» 

51 

4ii’f 

8 

1-1.4 

6 

1 

5, Tonwarfibar 

.eji 

41 

PH- 

13 

1 

7 


4. Sheoptir 

aee 

27 

*11. 

5 

2 

6 


5. Karwar ... 

av- 

44 

... 

7 

ail 

5 


6. IsagnTh 

.H 

32 


4 

1 

5 


7. Bhilaa 


22 

*1* 

5 

1 

5 


S. Ujjain 

-ip-r 

tQ 

*a- 

5 


6 

1 

9. Blandsanr... 

■ ■•k 

1 

le* 

a 

1 

5 

1 

lOt Shajapnr.. 

a--. 

J2 

ai* 

6 

1 

4 

1 

U. Amjhera «. 

... 

n 

1 " V 

... 

2 

... 


‘ 

















































































StIBaiDIART TABL&B. 


m 

TABLE II—(a)* 

Dependants by Sub-classes and Natural Divisions. 


POPULATIOH OCCUPIED AS EARSfiRS {F^RIKCIPAL 
Working Dependants in 


Sub'class 

V_ YrmAt 

1. 

Snb-clu^ 
VI.—Public 

Fore a 

Sob'claBg 

VII.— 

Pnbl]C 

AdmJrt'Ls. 

tratiuu 

Sub'cJaBB 
VIII.—Pro. 
ftfstsiotis * 
aud 
Liberal 
ArlB 

Sub'Ctasa 
IX.—Per* 
Rons llrtoB 
OQ thiiir 
IdCgme 

Sab* 
cLftsaX.— ' 
Domea- 
tic 

Service 

Sab'Claae 

XMo^uf* 

flcieTsEly 

df^acribed 

ocenjQ. 

lions 

Snb-daav 

XII.— 

Unppo* 

ddcEive 

9 1 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

21 

s 

S ' 

6 

... 

8 

34 

7 

22 

d 

6 

B 

1 

11 

24 

3 

22 

3 

+ 

5 


6 

42 

5 

21 

3 

3 

7 

..... 

8 

42 

9 

u 

3 

3 

4 

... 

5^ 

25 

4 

31 

23 

IS 

9 

2 

21 

43 

8 

' 16 

-■A* 

2 

5 

... 

7 

10 

3 

16 

2 

* 3 

5 

... 

6 

13 

5 

29 

3 

2 

7 


7 

47 

6 

23 

2 

4 

4 


7 

36 

4 

21 

3 

6 

7 


5 

49 

6 

17 

2 

2 

4 


7 

SO 

10 

23 

3 

6 

7 


13 

37 

10 

30 

7 

2 

7 


6 

53 

8 

15 

3 

2 

7 


2 

3 1 

7 

13 

3 

3 

4 


5 

25 

4 


TABLE 11— (6), 


by Sub-classes and Natural Divisions. 


PoPDLATtON, OP Earners having a SuaaiDiARv 

TION IN 


[ Sab^clasB 
Vn.—Pnb- 
lie Admin* 
ifllration 

Suh-clasB 
VIII.—Pro* 

fes^nns 

A Liberal 
Aria 

Sab-das ^ 
IX.— 

Pereona Uving 
QU tbolf 
income 

Sab< class 
X.—-Daineatic 
Service 

Snb*clHPs 

XI— 

IneiiSIdently 

de^rribed 

Occupations 

Snb’claaa XII — 
U □prudocLivo 

S 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

■V * 

1 

... 

.« 

7 

1 


1 


1 

8 

1 

... 

1 


1 

7 

1 

... 

1 


1 

5 

1 

... 

1 


... 

3 

... 


a 

1 

2 

7 

1 


2 


... 

10 

1 


2 


1 

8 

1 


1 


1 41* 

S 

1 



... 

1 

6 

1 


■-■1 

1 .** 

1 

8 

I 

**m 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

l-ViP 

1 


1 

4 

1 

rm v 

] 


1 

9 

2 

v4'i> 

, 1 

... 

... 

3 

1 


1 1 



2 

*4* 
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CHAPTER VHI.—OccnpATtoN. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Ill. 

Occupation of Females by Sub-classes and Selected 
Orders and Groups. 


d 

D. 

1 

Occqpatbn 

ifuuBER Of EaBsaesj 
AND Working ' 
Dependasts 

dumber ol 
fetnalas per 
1.000 
males 

P 

£ 

O 


Males 

Females 

! 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Total Working Population 

1.270.39a 

4S7^499 



A< Production of Row Matorialfr 

927,752 

316,2S 1 

3«2 


Ij. Exfiloiidttijtt of Attiinaix and Veffiifitioft *** 

926M^ 

333,439 

362 


1. Pasture and sgricultqro 

925,589 

335,413 

162 


(a) UultlTation 

882,538 

328,312 

372 

i 

Nan^cultiYatiug propriotoig taking runt la 
monpr or kind^ 

39,674 

5,681 

143 

5 

CoUlvating ovners — 

148,930 

22,508 

151 

6 

Tenant cnltiratoro 

574*850 

151,434 

263 

7 

AgTiuaUaral Jabottrare *« 

119,050 

148,684 

1,249 


(6) ColtiTBtbD of Spedal Cropeii otc, 

1.046 

U5 

110 

16 

Market goideners, flower and fruit srowani « 

U046 

MS 

no 


(fl J Foreetrl 

1,783 

1,758 

986 

IS 

Wood cuttflT^ and ohst^odol burnsrt 

262 

401 

L531 

X9 

Colleolatv of forost produce ... ^ 

1.412 

1.357 

561 


(d| Stock'-rmLsing 

40,214 

5,228 

ISO 

21 

Cotile and bufiialo breeden and keepera *** 

6.912 

709 

103 

23 

Herditoen, sbepherda and bre«td«tre of other 
oniiualB. 

33,301 

4,519 

136 


2. Pishtng and bunting 

436 

86 

197 

27 

Fishing and pearling -* 

401 

79 

197 


tJ* Exploii^HtM of 5lii]«r^s *** 

r,727 

732 

4S5 


4. Non*nieta1lic minetmlB 

1,727 

732 

435 

37 

Building materials (IncJudiog i^one, malerialB 
for cement manufaclurB and clay^]. 

1,474 

703 

477 

40 

Sali^ salt p 1-1 re and oifaar saline anhstancna «- 

138 

44 

319 


B. Preparation and Supply ol Alaleffial 
Substancea. 

19 1*S77 

54,089 

282 ^ 


ni, Indujttrff 

727J 04 

36,407 

2S6 


5. Texlilea 

29.2 J 4 

6,79! 

732 

42 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing ... ^ 

2J52 

557 

259 1 












































Group Ko» 


SuesjDiAsy Tabi^s. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE l\h—i<;ontdj 

Occupation of Females by Sub^^classes and Selected 
Orders and Groups, 


1 

1 41 

45 

46 
49 

30 


51 

56 


63 

64 

68 

71 

78 

52 

83 

85 


Occupallou 

iTuicbeb of KAnxEgSj 
AND WORKlSti 
DEPESEASTii f 

dumber of 

emslea per 
1,000 
male® 

Male.'3 

Females 

2 

3 

+ 

5 j 

Cotton iplaaipg, sizing and weaving 

23 705 

i 

1" 

3,092 

214 

Rope» tvrine, string and olhur llbres 

43 

59 

1.372 

Wool cafding* apbnint; and weaving 

391 , 

152 

38S 

Dyeing, bleaobing* prinlingi preparatioii and 
sponging ot textiles. 

2.S5a 

896 

314 

Lace, oreCio, erabroidcrles* fringes. Etc.* and 
ingiiffldentlT described leitiW indoatriee. ^ 

“ 1 

35 

513 

6, Hi^ea, skins and hard msiErials from tlie | 

animal kiogdom. 

i 

5.776 

3,247 

389 

Working in leather *>» 

5.773 

2,247 

339 

7, Wood ■” 

12,548 

3,819 

30+ 

Basket makers and other indnstriea nf 
Avoody materiftlfl, iDcluding leaves and 
thatchk^rB and bulldera working with 
bamboOf reeds or similar matt-rlais. 

3,607 

3,386 

939 

g. “ "■ 

; 5,743 

957 

175 

9, Cmmics 

' 10,313 

4,031 

1 393 

Potters and materB nf earthenware 

9,636 

3,771 

391 

Brick end tile makara 

J05 

135 

1 442 

10, Chemical produets pcopetly so-called and 

anolcgoos. 

7,352 

1,S52 

2S2 

Mutmfactnre of matches, fireworks and olhei 
explosives. 

407 

107 

363 

Mannfactnie and refining of vegetable oils ■-■ 

6,793 

1,731 

255 

11 , Foo^l indnsttiea «. 

3.0fe2 

3,321 

1,078 

Rloe ponndeTB and hnskers and floor griiidefs 

239 

3.978 

13,460 

MantifsclarerB of tobacco 

27 

1 

1,814 

13, I adustriea of deesaand the toilet 

39,749 

1 8,523 

1 2H 

Boot, shoe, sandil and dog maker® 

16,171 

1,627 

1 

101 1 

Tailors. milUnerB, drere-inftkere and darners. 

5,650 

1 1,787 

316 1 

Washing pud cleaning — 

r>,6l6 

1 4,709 

710 ! 

1 14, Bnildinlf indngtries 

4,282 

1 521 

122 1 
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C [iAPTER - VIII—OtJCQf ATlON 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE in.-{cont4.) 


Occupation of Females by Sub-classes and Selected 
Orders and Groups, 


s 

I Z 

p. 

Occnpatlon 

Nuubsr o? Earnskb 
AND Working 

Drpendants 

1 

Nnmber of 
females per 
1,000 
malee 

a 

a 

b 

o 


Males 

Femsled 

1 

2 

3 


5 

90 

lime burneri^T cement workecs, exeavatnre 
&izd well fllnlcers^ etone cotters and dressera; 
brick Jayi^ra acri bnildors (other 

than baildinge made of bamboD or simlLir 
materiaisj, painterBj decaratore of houfes, 
tilerSf plomhcre, etc. 

4.232 

521 

m 

1 

17* Mi^ol 1 ati 0 ODS Bj]ii utideEned indastriei. 

9.213 

+.189 

455 

lOO 

ScaveagiDff 

5.516 

3*S02 

689 


lYt Transport 

7/)54 

745 

m 


20, Tianepcrt by road 

4,+2l 

507 

115 

111 

Porters and mEjss^Dgerg 

6 b 

1 

15 


21. TranEport by rail 

2,102 

238 

113 ’ 

LI3 

Ltbaurers Employed on railway conatraction 
and malqt*'iuiDCe and coolios and poitera 
employed on railway premisea. 

aa+ 

145 

64 


y. Trade „ 

*** Vi* 

J7,7?S 

t6,m 

29J 


S3. Banb. establish me nEs of credit, eicbacge 
and iDSOT^ncB { bank managers, motipy 
leaders, exchange and ioEorance airents, 
money ebangeni and brokere and their 
employ ecB). 

3,661 


131 ’ 


11* Hotels, cafes, tieslauranlB, etc, ^ 

1.133 

128 

112 


32- Other trade ia food-stuffs 

20.4gl 

9*201 

449 

129 

Orain and pulse dealers 

1 a^o 

117 

59 

130 

Deatei^ in sweetmeats, sagar and species 

662 

48 

73 

131 

Dealora ia dairy product, eggs and poottry,,, 

2.3+4 


481 

133 

Dealers in fodder for sinmelB 

3.513 

2,939 

1,!70 

134 

Dealers in other food-Btnffs 

12.679 

4.952 

39 i 

135 

Dealerti in tobacco 

50 

6 

120 


37, Trade in fuel 

2,368 

3.685 

1,555 

1+5 

Deakrs in firewood, cbarcoal, cowdang. 

2.36B 

3 685 

1.556 


39* Trade of other Borte ^ 

20,070 

2,227 

111 

150 

General fltore^keeperp and obop-keepeTB 
otherwise unspecified. 

18,5+6 

2.225 

i20 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IJl,-^{concld.) 


Occupation of Females by Sub^classes and Selected 
Orders and Groups. 


d 

Z 

n 

OccQpattoTi 

Nuubbb of Eahnbrb 

ANU WoatlSG 
Dbfbitdantb 

Number 
of feODBlPS 

per 

e; 

£ 

O 


Males 

Females 

1,000 

mai^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


C. Public Admlnimiration and Liberml 
Arts. 

50,6t»5 

3,332 

63 


Public Administnlion 


J24 

8 

lU 

Municiipd and othpr Local (not villase) 
services. 

292 

30 

63 


VIII. Pro/^io;is onci Liberal Artg ' 

f8,2S7 

S,093 

1G9 


45. Rellgoin 

18,275 

596 

58 

154 

Moslftt nnni; and nligbiiB maadicant» 

4,276 

343 

57 

m 

SE^rvants in reLi^ioos edJSqniii burial St barring 
groonda, pilgrini condnctotgi circnmciSDrs^ 
el<N 

641 

... 

1 


47, Medidna ^ 

973 

1.103 

1 134 

172 

MidwivesH Tacdnatord, compounders, anrses, 
tnaAseurs, etc. 

222 

1 097 

4,941 


48. loatractioD 

1,620 

157 

97 

174 

Froffi^sora ftnd taacbam of all JnodA 

1,615 

157 

97 


49. Letters, arU and ficiancei^ (other then 44),» 

4,588 

1,241 

270 

182 

1 

MnGieiana (compoeera and pf^rformere 
othf'r than mflltfiryl, actors^ dancers, etc. 

3.655 

1.163 

118 

j 

D, MlaceUaneoua ... 

109,374 

63,893 

584 

1 

1 

IX, Persons tivinff 07t their lucome 

819 

4J1 

526 


5(), Parsone living principally on their incorar. 

eiQ 

431 

526 

185 

Proprietors (other [ban of agTicnUoral 
land), fund and scholarshjp'holdera and 
peneionen. 

f>19 

431 

526 


Xt Di/rrt4sUc Serotct 

21,952 

G S04 

310 

197 

Other domestic arryice 

21,243 

6,802 

320 


XL insii^cienifff Described Oeatpatit/in ... 

69^00 

5tM9 

745 


52. Geoenil trrm? which do not indicate a 
dehniie necnpatioD. 

69.200 

51,529 

745 

191 

Labonren and worhnnii oihf^rwlea uq' 
specified. 

56.021 

49 552 

885 


XI t. Unproductive 

17,403 

5.129 

290 


54i Beggars, vagrantf, prostitntes 

13 797 

4,823 

1 305 

193 

Bepears nod vagtants 

LS749 

1 4,669 

296 
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CHAPTER VIII.—OcccPATiOK. 

SUBSIDURY TABLE IV. 

Selected Occupations giving Comparative Figures 
for 1931 and 1921 . 


Occupttion 


iK Production of Raw Materials 

/. Exploitation oj Animah and Vegrtaticn 

Pasture and agriculture 

(а) Caltivation 

(б) Culthralion of special crops, frmls 
etc. 

( c ) Forestry — 

(d) Stock-raising 
(e ) Raisiog of small animals 
Fishing and bnntiog 

//. Exploitation of UineraU — 

Non-metallic unnerala 

B. Preparation and Supply o 
Substances. 

///. Industry *•* 

5 Textiles ... - 

6 Hides, skins and hard materials from the 

animal kingdom. 

7 Wood M. 

8 Metals ... 

9 Ceramics 

10 Chemical protlncts properly *o-called 

analogous. 

11 Food indostrit's ... ... 

12 Indostries of dress and the toilet 

13 Farnitors industries 

14 Building Indnstriea • a« 

15 Construction of means of transport 

16 Production and transmisaon of physical 

force. 

17 Mtscellaneous and undefined industries 

tv. Transport ••• 

19 Transport by water 

20 Transport by road 

21 Transpon by rail 

22 Post office, telegraph 
services. 

V, Tradf M. 

Banks, establishments of credit, exchange 
and insurance 

Brokerage, commiesioo and export 
Trade in textfles ••• ••• 

Trade in skins, leather and furs 
T rade in w«K>d ... ... 

Trade In metals ... 

Trade in pottery, bricks ar:d tiles 
Trade in chemical prodnets ... 


and telephone 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


1931 

Earners 

(principal 

Earners i 

ocenpa- 

tion) and ( 

tnWaiMT , 

working o 

ocQpolibn) 

depend- 


ants 


3 

4 

1,264,003 

105,102 1, 

1^61,524 

104,480 1 

1,261,002 

104.304 1 

1.210.8S0 

94.638 1 

1,161 

354 

3.541 1 

557 

45,442 

8.754 

a 8 1 

1 

522 

176 

2,479 

622 

2.479 

622 

,3,4 5,666 

43,152 2 

163^11 

23^19 

36,005 

3,630 

p 8.023 

1,597 

. , 16,367 

2,917 

6 538 

1,649 

14.369 

1,579 

d 9.204* 

1,654 

6,403 

947 

48.272 

7,686 

105 

12 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.—(coiir 

Selected Occupations giving Comparative Figures 
for 1931 and 1921. 
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CHAPTER IX* 
LITERACY. 




Til* AHaln; of 
tlk StitUtlct, 


Oeaerit, 


Confiart^oB 
*rltli oth*r Pro- 
ytacM and 
scat** 


1* Introductory. 

10!^, Tke Imperial Tables dealt with in this chapter aie XIII and XIV, 
the former showing literacy as distributed by age, sex and religion, and the 
latter the literates among certain castes* In the Subsidiary Tables at the 
end of this chapter the more important facts to be gathered from the figures 
are shoxvn in proportional form. 

109. The test for the determination of literacy has varied from census 
to census. Up to IS9I a distinction was made between those able to read 
and write and those merely learning to read and write. In 1901 the term 
included only those actually able to read and write, bat no standard of 
ability was set. A clear test of literacy was first adopted in 19 Ih when it 
was laid down that those only were to be entered as literates, who could 
read and write a letter, Tbis test has since been retained and the returns 
are therefore comparable with those of 1921 and 1911. 

The information concerning literacy was recorded in column 16 of the 
General Schedule; and column 17 was filled in for those who wer^^^also 
litoate in En^sh, An attempt was made to record Ln column 16 the 
particular language of literacy, but it has not bean considered worth while 
to tabulate the results* 

Before proceeding to discuss the figures it is necessary to point out 
that in Imperial Table XUl all the literates below 5 years of age have been 
excluded and that the age-groups of literates have also been smoothed as 
those of the general population ( Chapter IV }. 

II. Extent of Literacy. 

UO. The number of persons recorded as literates in the sense of beiog 
able to read and write a letter has during the decade risen from i 10,348 to 
141 342 or by 28 per cent against an increase in the population 
oflOSp^cent. Of the total number of literates 126,147 are males and 
15,195 are females. In 1921 the figures were 100,6.59 males and 9,689 
femalea. The increase since 1921 is therefore 28 per cent tor all. 2o per 
cent for males and over 56 per cent for females. In other words, out of 
1,000 persons aged 5 and over 47 are Hterate against 40 in 1921; T8 males 
against 61 in 1991 and 11 females as against 7, The difference in the 
matter of literacy between the sexes, though diminishing, is still 
enormous, 

111 , As might be expected, the State with its large proportion of 
low castes and scatterod area Is stiU well behind other states and 
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Extent of Litheacy, ISJ 


provinces in respect of the literacy of its population. Here are the 
figures :— 
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112. The accompaDying map and diagiam show the proportion and 
extent of literacy in the various districts of the Slate. 


The Southern Plateau stands first in the case of eiiher sex 
( 94 and 15 per mille respectively ), next follows Plain ( with 83 and 11 
per mille), then the Hilly (with 64 and 7 per mille) and last of all the North¬ 
ern Plateau {with 50 and 5 per miMe). In 1921 the Northern and Southern 
sections of the Plateau were treated as one Natural Division and consequently 
the ratio of literates in that Division was lower than that found in the Plain, 
Taking the Northern and Soutliem sections of the Plateau as two separate 
divisions we find, as the following fignies show, that the position in 
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186 chapter IX,—Liteiacy. 

1921 of the Natural Divisions in point of literacy was practically the same 
as on the present occasion. The case of the Northern Plateau appears to 
be extraordinary'. One would not have expected it to be beaten by the Hilly 
Division, There is nothings to choose between the two tracts aa regards 
the preponderance of primitive tribes. But the Northern Platean has tw'o 
great disad\'aotages; firstly, it is a region of distances and, secondly, it has 
a relatively small number of educational institutions. 

The following table furnishes an interesting view of the distribution 
of literacy among the various districts and Natural Divisions of the 
State :— 


Locality 

of acbooU 

A Venice 
□ nnxber of 
V]IL»{{^b pl^r 
FCbool 
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iLdd p«r 
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S and over 
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62 
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83 
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►j 1 
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38 
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61 
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1 5 1 

2 t 

1,868 

50 
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41 

22 
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64 

UiJain 

93 

12 

2^272 
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Maadi^anr 

67 

14 

2,(m 
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68 

16 

2.573 

68 

Southern PJateau 

26Q 

1 5 

2,4 I S 

94 

Atnjheia thiUy) 

36 

16 
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The table ^ov?s that the corrspondence between literacy and the 
provision of educational fadlSties is fairly close. Conditions in tlie Southern 
Plateau and Hilly Divisions and in the districts of Sheopur and Gird are 
howwer, exceptional. Most of the large towns are situated on the Plateau 
and the population is prosperous and contains a preponderance of literate 
immigrants. In Sheopur and Amjhera also the literate foreigners send the 
ratio up to 62 and respectively. The high [position of Gird Is due to the 
inclusion of the Capital City of Lashkar, where one male in every three is 
able to'Tcad and write. In the case of the remaining districts the influence 
of the edncationalinsdtutions is reflected in their literacy figures. The 
most m-equipped and consequently the least educated district is Narwar, 
while Bhtnd is the most favoured and much the most literate, 

US, Takmg the actual figures we find that the actual numher of literate 
males has increased by 2.S t)er cent during the decade'^. The foUowin^ 
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shows the increase that has taken place in the number of male literates 
in each district 
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The spread of literacy among females has been remarkable. In the 
State, as a whole, the number of literate females has risen by ft 7 per cent* The 
greatest advance has taken place in Bhilsa, where the number is double what 
it was 10 years ago^ and the improvement in the Ujjain and Mandsaur 
districts Is nearly as great* Gird and Narwar are the only districts where 
no increases have taken place* 

114* The local variations in. the proportion of literates depend largely 
on the religious persuasion of the inhabitants of the locality* The diagram 
opposite shows the proportion of literates in each religion* The greatest 
amount of literacy is met with among the ZoroastrlanSy partly on account 
of the inclusion of literate immigrants from Bombay and partly because, so 
far as males go, they have fewer children bdow the age of 10 than any of 
the other religions. In both sexes the Christians come next Their high 
proportion is to some extent due to the number of Europeans and Anglo* 
Indians among them. Dividing the whole Christian community into 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians on the one side and Indian Christianson 
the other side we find that the former are all literate while of the latter only 
58 per cent are literate* Next to the Chriatiaris the proportion of male 
literates is highest among the Jains but their neglect of female educatbn ia 
striking. The Arya males hold a place below the Jain males in point of 
literacy but the percentage of their literate females is higher than that of 
the Jain literate females. Sikbs follow next but the proportion of literate 
females among them exceeds that found amongst the Aty-as and the Jains, 
The folbwers of the Zuroastrlan, Christian, Arya and Sikh religions are 
almost all of them foreigners and town.dwellers and their number is so small 
that their figures of literacy are not typical* Hinduism and Mohamiuadan- 
ism, the two religions of the greatest numerical importance, cut a very sorry 
figure* The Muslims have a better record for both sexes than the Hindus. 
The reasons for this are 

(1) There is a preponderance in the former community of foreign 
bom literates, and 

Their ptojmrtion living in urban areas is five times greater than 
that of the Hmdus and since facilities for education are fat- 
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18^ CHAPTER IX.— Litesacy. 

greater in urban than in rural we should expect a lajrget 
proportion of literates among them. 

The ilinduised Tribes come last. Only In males in one thousand are 
literate and there are practically no literate females. 

The largest proportion of Jain literate male.s is found in the Amjhera 
district and the smallest in Shajapur, while Mohammadan males are more 
numerous in the Ujjain district than elsewhere. Hindu males show more 
literates in the Gird and Mandsaur districts than in any other locality. 
Christian figures need no commentK 

Ua. Of the castes, Dakshini Brahmans (921 males), Kayaathas (631 
males) and Marathas (hi 3 males) are well educated^ the proportion of female 
literates and persons literate in English being a)sn high among them. 
Literacy among other important castes, namely. BaniaSi Brahmans, Rajputs 
falls much below this level and the figures for the lower castes are almost 

negligibK 


Turning to the relative progress of literacy disclosed by the 
caste figures, we find that the ICayasthas come out first with the highest 
percentage; the second place being taken by the Marathas and the third by 
the Dalcshini Brahmans, The figures are given below t— 


Caatfi 

iKCREASB IN TBE PfiRCElfTAGB OP 

Litebacv aiNCR 1921 

Feraojis 

Malu 

Females 

tl) Kayiialhae 

55 

62 

35 

(2) MaraLliaa ... 

40 

56 

37 

(3} Daksbial Bi^hiDaiia ... 

39 

39 

51 


lU. Progress of Hducatioa 

llfi. We have already seen that the change in the method of age ad¬ 
justment has on this occasion affected the various age'groups to a degree 
that comparison with the corresponding age-groups of the earlier censuses is 
practically impossible. A rough idea of the progress of education may, 
however, be obtained by dealing only with the age-periods ii^-20 and 20 and 
over. In the former the disturbance caused by the process of age adjust* 
ment is, as will be seen from the marginal table in paragraph 5fi of Chapter 
IV, at its minimum, while the latter group is too wide to be affected by the 
new arrangement 

The age-period 13-20 best exhibits the progress of education, as it 
contains the largest proportion of children, who have been under effective 
instruction during the preceding quinquennium. A comparison of the literacy 
figures of these ages shows that the proportion of literates among males in the 
Slate has increased from 7d per mille in 1921 to 8D in 1931 or by over 11 per 
mille; the increase in the Plain Division being 18, in the Northern Platenu 
30, in the Southern 8 and in the Hilly 12. The largest increases as might 












t^ROCRHSS OF EduCATIOK. 

be expected have occurred in exactly those districts which afford the widest 
scojie for improvement The rise has been most conspicaous in Isagarh,, 
Tonwarghat Sheopur and Amjliera, while Gird and the well advanced 
districts of the Southern Plateau all lag behind. 

There has been special progress in literacy among Mohammadans who 
have now 174 literate males aged 15-20 per thousand as against 145 in mU 
The proportion among Jains has declined from nil to 459 and that among 
Hindus has risen from 69 to 80. 


The increase in the proportion of female literates of this age is moat 
marked in the Plain and Southern Plateau Divisions, The absolute Egures 
arCj however^ too small for any dehnite conclusion to be drawn; the presence 
of a few literate girls in the families of traders or State officials is quite 
sufficient to make a considerable impression on the figures per thousand. 


The last age-period^ 20 and overr is on a different plane altogether, Thu 
ratio of hteratc males in this age-group cannot be maintained as high as 
that in the age-group 15,20 as it is diluted with the iDiterate remabders of 
^e (arlier generations living at its higher ages. The ratio of male literates 
in this age-period has risen from 83 per mille m 1921 to 94 In 1931* The 
increase has been general and is not confined to any locality or religion. It 
would, however, be dangerous to conclude that there has been in this group 
any increase in literacy since 1921 as the proportion of males aged 20 and 
over has decreased from 530 per inille in 1921 to 509 per mille in 1931, 


117. The figures discussed above are those for literacy. Subsidiary 
Table VIII summarises the state of education in the State. Financial strin¬ 
gency has caused a small drop in the number of primarj^ schools since 1931, 
but at the same time the number of scholars has increased by about 9,000 
b the primary schools and 5,000 in the secondary schools. Adding to 
these the number under instruction in the 258 aided and self-supporting 
schools tlie total number of scholars in 193] was 64,031, 


There is no obrioua comparison possible between the figure of education 
and those of census literacy. But a coraparisen beUveen the number of schol¬ 
ars who were under instruction in the primary schools in 1921 with the 
figures of census literacy for the age-period 15-20 is not altogether devoid of 
interest* The figures are given below. The comparison is necessarily 


JiDUaER OP scholars I« pAtMAar 
SCHOOLS IN' 1921 

1 Number WHO havedeenreturned 
Literate in acb-period 15-20 

IN 1931 Census 

Mdlea 

Feznnlvf 

Males 

Femalea 

1 

2 

3 

4 

24,482 

3d 28 

16,723 

2,360 


defective, because it is based on a number of assumptions and approxima¬ 
tions« Ne%'erthe!ess the figures are impresaive and show the s’ery high pro* 
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CHAPTER IX,—LitbracV. 

portion of wistagCi It takes 24,432 primary school boys to pfodoce 
census I iterates ! The figures for females are more disappointing still, 

JV, Literacy In Cities. 

US. The question of literacy in cities requires little comment The 
figures are naturally considerably higher than those for the State as a whole, 
Ujjaiti surpasses Lashkar in respect of literacy. The proportion of literate 
Hindus is higher than that of literate Muslims; but against this has to be put 
the fact that there arc proportionately far more Muslims who reside In cities 
than Hindus. 
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CHAPTER IX—Literacy. 
SUBSIDIARY TABLE IJ 


Literacy by Sex, and Locality, 


NaiWBER PER illLLE WHO ARE LITERATE 


Diairict and 
NtltDlAl 

All ages 

AND OVEB 

S—IO 

10- 

IS 

15- 

-20 

20 A^DOVBB 


Or 

a 

i 

a 

CU 

S 

S 

A 

'm 

B 

u 

S 

n 

'tf 

E 

£ 

m 

b ' 

m 

£ 

s 

V 

"c 

B 

o 

n 

"3 

Ifi 

O 

b 

in 

a; 

i 

» 

£ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

GwaliDf State _ 

47 

78 

11 

31 

7 

54 

JO 

80 

14 

94 

11 

Nflturvt Divi¬ 
sions— 



1 









1, Plain 

SI 

83 

H 

34 

7 

59 

u 

100 

17 

98 = 

12 

2. Northern 
Flatvyia. 

29 

50 

5 

23 

4 

39 

5 

61 

6 

58 

4 

3. Southern 
Plaiean, 

56 

94 

15 

36 

« 

62 

12 

99 

17 

114 

17 

4, Hillr 

36 

64 

7 

18 

4 

41 

8 

SI 

12 

S3 

7 

Districts— 












1 1-1 

88 

I4C 

23 

56 

16 

90 

26 

162 

33 

164 

22 

2. BhiQd « 

37 

62 

6 

27 

5 

46 

7 

73 

10 

73 

5 

3, Tonwarabar 

34 

57 

S 

25 

3 

50 

5 

i 

74 

7 

64 

9 

4. Sheopnr » 

3a 

62 

9 

23 

4 

1 49 

9 

Bl 

14 

73 

9 

5. Narwar ... 

22 

36 

3 

IS 

2 

26 

4 

41 

5 

47 

3 

Isagarb 

35 

61 

6 

31 

6 

51 

7 

Bl 

7 

69 

6 

7. Bhilsfl 

33 

64 

3 

24 

7 

37 

a 

60 

8 

83 

8 

8. Ujjaia _ 

67 

109 

22 

3B 

S 

69 

14 

112 

25 

133 

27 

9« MundaatirM 

76 

12% 

19 

47 

1.4 

82 

20 

133 

24 

138 

19 

10. Slujnpur HH. 

4U 

68 

% 

31 

5 

54 

7 

81 

10 

77 

8 

11. Atnjlie^ri *** 

36 

64 

7 

18 

4 

41 

8 

81 

12 

32 

7 

1. LaehtiBr 
cttjr- 

195 

307 

57 

156 

46 

237 

72 

346 

75 

339 

53 

2* UjJalti 
city. 

254 

35? 

122 

203 

41 

Z62 

£6 

369 

135 

395 

147 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IIL 
Literacy by Reli^on, Sex and Locality. 


NUMBER PER MTLLE WRO ARE LITERATE AMO.SG 
(AJl 5 joufs And ovtJr) 


Locality 

Hindus 

Muslims 

jAlNS 

CHftlSTlAHS 

07(1 KBS 


cd 

Wf 

1 

CP 

*3 

S 

V3 

la 

3 

b 

tl 

? 

Cj 

*3 

B 

It 

Ui 

tt 

41 

"c? 

s 

«g 

BC 

B 

til 

«» 

s 

5 

B 

x> 

Cv 

4-^ 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

7 

9 

10 

11 

(1 wall or State 

69 

9 

1 66 

28 

J9S 

64 

648 

681 

4 7S 

436 

Natural 

tItvUtans 











1. Plain ... 

75 

U 

155 

28 

348 

55 

71 n 

581 

573 

+80 

2. KortbEra 

4+ 

4 

144 

15 

331 

29 

5SS 

667 

267 

62 

PLiiEaQi. 











X SoutbEra 

SI 

12 

150 

30 

443 

SO 

632 

71S 

403 

246 











4, Hilly 

52 

fi 

177 

35 

538 

56 

... 

... 

1 

... 

DUtrlcla 











L Gird 

130 

20 

190 

38 

454 

124 

752 

617 

731 , 

492 

2. Bhind 

53 

9 

126 

11 

321 

46 

LCOO ' 

1,000 

429 

... 

3, Tonwargbar 

S3 

5 

143 

17 

259 

34 

231 

111 

118 

... 

4, 5hen[]iir ... 

70 

3 

123 

15 

520 

202 

... 


556 

400 

5. ^iarwhF ... 

32 

3 

157 

19 

329 

15 

... 

1,000 

433 

143 

6. IsaR^rh ... 

5A 

5 

I3fi 

12 

312 

37 

S88 

6is 

2+3 

57 

7, Uhilia ... 

57 

6 

130 

10 

386 

55 

l.OflO 

500 

556 

267 

8. Bijalti ... 

92 

16 

187 

52 

475 

150 

534 

578 

241 

74 

9. Miiodf £tur. 

loa 

16 

172 

17 

519 

53 

713 

787 

712 

593 

10. ShA}apnf . 

63 

6 

8+ 

17 

103 

51 

... 


407 

88 

n. Ainjbr'ra... 

52 

6 

177 

35 

533 

56 



... 

... . 

Lasbkur Cfiy, 

328 

37 

1 218 

43 

505 

157 

895 

637 

683 

500 

UjjEun City ..- 

371 

111 

311 

123 

I 

395 

291 

837 

867 

sm 

400 
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chapter IX—Litswv, 


SUBSIDIARY 
English Literacy by Age. 


[ 


LITERATE IN ENGLISH 

Katofal Divistozifl and 
Dulricta 

1931 

3-10 

10^15 

15 

■20 



Males 

Females 

Mblps 

Feroales 

Males 

Femulea 

1 

2 

3 

4 

$ 

6 

7 

OwjUiof' State 


1 

1 7 

3 

42 

5 

1D2 

9 

NaturA] Divisions 








1> Plain 


22 

9 

53 

11 

135 

11 

' 2m Norihem Pltlaaa 

a## 

12 


27 

1 

46 

2 

3. SanUbei'a Pluteait 

b-4 

16 

4 

43 

6 

103 

2 

4, Hillv 

*«■ 

6 


13 


71 

3 

Districts 








K Gird 


63 

13 

143 

23 

358 

35 

2m Bhind 


7 

— 

IS 

... 

42 


3. Tonwargbar 


7 

... 

19 

... 

3G 

mm-M 

4. Sliaopnr 


n 


32 

1 

57 

3 

5. ^'armT 


9 

.» 

19 

... 

37 


6» laagarb « 

*+- 

15 


33 

2 

56 

3 

2 m BbiLsa 

a tfe 

9 


J7 


62 

1 

S, Ujiain 


25 

4 

71 

5 

176 

17 

9. Mandsani 


18 

9 

53 

17 

131 

2G 

iDt 3hii|apqf 


8 

a ■ Ik 

13 

-■a 

34 

■ 41 

11, Anjben 

a a* 

6 

a * j 

13 

... 

71 

3 

Lashbar City 

,» 

241 

30 

549 

&3 

1,184 

107 1 

UjWn City 

af# L 

123 

2i 

319 

45 

saz 

112 





























































Subsidiary TAbdes, 




TABLE IV, 

Sex, and Locality. 


PER 10,000 



1921 

1911 

1901 

20 AitD over ^ 

All Aghs 5 

'RAKSANDOVBBT 

ALL ACES 5 
RAfiS AND OVER 

All Aces 

All Aces 

Males 

F«- 

malea 

Malcfi 1 

^enjAlea 

Hales 

Fa< 

maleii 

Mule^ 

Fe- 

maloB 

Halu 

Fe¬ 
in a tita 

S 

9 

IQ 

U ^ 

12 

13 

14 

1 

15 

15 1 

IT 

99 

7 , 

79 

9 

56 

2 

27 

t 

1 s 

! 

12-V 

6 

100 

6 

m 

6 

ja 

1 

25 

1 

++ 

1 

36 

1 

17 

1 

10 

p« 

3 


UO 

13 

87 

10 

57 

4 

25 1 

1 

IQ 

1 

70 


51 

4-* 

13 

rvp 

4 

p.p 

10 

ppp ^ 

316 

20 

265 

222 

43 

19 

102 

6 

53 

2 

39 

w ■» 

32 

pp. 

13 ' 


5 

■P* 

4 


43 


32 

4ii 

20 


32 ^ 

p4# 

6 

1 

* i * 

63 


49 

1 

19 

1 

7 

.PP 

16 

■ a* 

37 

T — 

30 

nt 

12 

1 

5 

1 

6 


50 

i 

2 

42 


2 + 
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IB 

1 

U 


74 

1 

56 

1 

25 

3 

1 

mw* 

30 

1 

161 

26 

131 

19 

90 

3 

46 
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14 

5 

157 

17 

119 

17 

99 

14 

30 

5 

10 

! 1 

37 

p.p 

30 

.pp 

20 

1 

11 

1 

7 

PP, 

70 

-99 

51 

p.. 

13 

p.p 

4 

w 

10 

i 

913 

60 

B23 

5S 

52S 

63 

330 

1 *' 


1 « 

63S 
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540 

13+ 


«4’« 

p.p 

! 

1 
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CHAPTEK iX—iJTEitACV 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V, 
Literacy by Ca&lc, 1931 and 1921. 



Nuuber pkr 1.090 who 
ARK t.IreRATK 

>JUHBEK PER 10,000 WHO ARK 
LtTEitATE IH English 

Coetr, Trihe nr | 
Eace 


1931 



1921 



1931 



1971 


n 

0 

0 

im 

m 

d. 

'5 

S 

m 

"3 

B 

o 

(Xi 

C ' 
c 

t-¥ 

CU 

5" 

U 

"3 * 

'5 

i 

ia 

ID 

a 

1 

& 

* 

'S. 

m 

4L> 

B 

» 

13 

0 

lu 

0, 

m 

S 

m 

Oa 

0 

B 

iL 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

h Abir 

10 

10 

1 

■ I* 


4 ■ 

3 

6 



... 

* 

lAilll^i wm* 

2 

3 


... 


a-V" 


... 


... 

... 

*** 

3l- WWW ■ ■ ■ 

174 

263 

91 

226 

384 

30 

136 

210 

1 

103 

180 

5 

4. Barag! 

37 

63 

6 

- 

... 

... 

11 

20 

... 

... 

f-M 

... 

5. Bbtl »- 

2 

5 

— 

... 

... 


... 

1 


... 

... 

... 

6. Elbilala -- 

7 

13 

p.. 

... 

... 

— 


... 

... 

... 

... 

■ 4 a 

7t Brahman (excepl 

no 

164 

37 


■• O-r 

+ ■» 

96 

160 

1 

... 

... 

444 

Dak^biniJ. 








4,381 



3,001 

77 

8, Brahman Duli* 

612 

|921 

25h 

414 

625 

163 

2.416 

147 

1,124 

nhini. 












1 

9. Chittnar 

3 

5 

1 ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 


... 

“ 

... 
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4 

6 


... 

... 

... 

3 

4 

... 
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lU Gujar^4, 

7 

13 

1 

... 
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... 

3 

6 

1 



... 
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14 

25 

J 
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... 

2 

4 

1 


... 

1 
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no 
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44 
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7 
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4 
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1 
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8 
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83 
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1 
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10 

18 
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— 
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12 

75 
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7 

22 
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82 
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■ 
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16 

30 
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subsidiary 

Proportion of Literacy 


AKS'Cronp 


Total Population 

i 

Total Literate 


Persons I 

i 

Males ; 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Gwalior Stale 

... 

2,912^ 

l.516.473;l.39S.732 

I39.2S4 

124.357 

14,877 

7 —13 years 

••• 

598,971 

324,517] 

274,454 

18,271 

13,851 

2,420 

14—16 years 

••• 

260,942 

141,744 

119,198 

14,092 

12,236 

1,856 

17—23 years 

M. 

443.201 

230.541 

212,660 

23.495 

20,724 

2,771 

24 years and oTer 

• •• 

1.609.091; 

819,671' 

789,420 

85.376 

77,546 

7,830 

Natural Divisions 

Plain 

• •V 

1,110,389 

j 

i 

569,849 

540340 

• 

56,352 

50302 

5350 

7—13 years 


215,030] 

121,064- 

93,966 

6,646 

5,698 

948 

14 — 16 yeuni 

• •• 

95,662' 

53.480; 

42,182 

5.725 

4,933 

792 

17—23 years 


158,083 

85,412 

72,671 

10,139 

9,009 

l.UO* 

24 year* and over 


641,614 

309,893 

331,721 

33,842 

31,162 

2,680 

Northern Plauau 


664,621 

353,729; 

310,892 

20,132 

18592 

1340 

7—13 years 

• •• 

147,031 

79,628 

67,403 

2,833 

2,470 

363 

14—16 years 

• •• 

65,964 

36.331 

29,633 

2,485 

2,273 

212 

17—23 years 


101,886 

53.078 

48,808 

3,473 

3,211 

2621 

24 ytars and ov^t 

••• 

349,740 

184,692 

165.048 

11,341 

10,638 

7031 

Southern Plateau 


1,011,937 

529.798 

482,139 

57,942 

50,048 

7.294| 

7 — 13 years 

• •• 

207,608 

108,979 

98,629 

6,319 

5,290 


14 — 16 years 


87,246 

46,034 

41,212 

5,319 

4367 

752 

17 — 23 years 

• •• 

164,157 

82,657 

81,500 

9.026 

7,732 

24 years and over 


552,926 

292.128 

260,798 

37,278 

33.059 

4.219| 

HlUy ... 


125.258 

63.097 

62,161 

4,808 

4,315 

493 

7—13 years 

wee 

29,302 

14346 

14.456 

473 

393 

80 

14 — 16 years 

... 

12,070 

5.899 

6,171 

563 

463 

100| 

17 — 23 years 

... 

19,075 

9.394 

9.681 

857 

772 

85 

24 years and over 

... 

64,811 

32.958 

31,853 

2,915 

2,687 

228; 

Districts 

Gird ... 


' 371,731 

163,722 

208,009 

27,798 

24,480 

1 

3,318 

7—13 years 


56,957 

31,489 

25,468 

3,012 

2,445 

567’ 

14—16 years 

... 

i 27,376 

15.119 

12,257 

2,323 

1,868 

4551 

17—23 yean 


48.381 

25.930 

22,451 

5,486 

4,785 

7011 

24 years an<l over 


239,017 

91,184 

147,833 

16,977 

15,382 

1,595 

Bblnd .. 

... 

: 340,076 

187,267 

152,809 

13,30e 

12,316 

990 

7—13 years 


; 68,395 

38.531 

29.864 

1,682 

1,478 

205i 

14—16 years 

• •• 

' 29.724 

16,711 

13,013 

1,302 

1,17. 

131 

17 — 23 yearn 


1 50,601 

26,886 

23,713 

2,251 

2,011 

238 

24 years and over 

• •• 

191,356 

105,139 

86.217 

8.06C 

7.653 

4l6j 

Tonwarghar 

••• 

297.022 

168,41^ 

128,603 

10,862 

10,103 

760 

7—13 years 


64.64C 

37,247 

27.392 

1.441 

1.32( 

I2ll 

14 — 16 years 

•• e 

28,861 

16,69C 

i| 12,171 

1,531 

1.42^ 

107 

17—23 years 

••• 

' 44,10( 

24,621 

1 i9,47« 

) 1,752 

\ l.63( 

> 119 

24 years and over 


159.42 

11 89,861 

l| 69.S6( 

31 6,l38l 5,722 

i 413 


Note.—O nly popnlation 7 yeuri and over hiu been treated. 
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' 


r^i 

.1 


Total Litbkatb in Engush 


PersoDB 

Malei 

Fanalas 

8 

9 

10 

13.186 

12.438 

761 

818 

744 

74 

1.291 

1.197 

94 

2.673 

2.54-1 

132 

8,404 

7.943 

461 

) 

6.139 

325 

m 

ffc Jm 

384 

30 

46 

63 


1334 

65 


3379 

151 

1^402 


42 

133 


4 

m 

183 

6 


Pbrcbntage op Litbbate 

j TO THE 

POPOLATION 


PersoDB I Malo« 


Femalai 


11 


5l 

5^ 


12 


4 

9 

10 

9 



13 


••A 


Pbrcsntagb of Litbratb 
IN Engush to tub 
Population 

Pf-rBoai 

Males 

Females 

14 

15 

16 


••e 





i 


••e 

... 

1 

eee 



ee« 

•4* 

1 

eee 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

1 

... 

»•« 

1 

eee 


1 

eee 

• •• 

- 

... 

••• 

•ee 

... 


•4« 

eee 

• •• 

e4» 

eee 

•4« 

••• 

eea 

— 


eee 


... 

ee 


«•# 

1 

1 

eee 


••• 

*•« 

— 

• •• 


eee 


... 

eee . 

— 

— 

eee 

• • • 

• •a 

-. 

••• 


eee 

1 

2 

... 

• •• 

ae« 

eee 

1 

•y 

... 


4 

eee 

1 

3 

eee 

• •• 

• ee 

• e* 

... 

... 

eee 

•• • 


— 



•M 

• •• 

♦ aa 
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e4« 

•ee 


•a« 
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• •• 

• ee 

eee 
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eee 
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eee 
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chapter IX.—LTTEftAcy, 


SUBSIDIARY 

Proportion ofr Literacy 


Total Population | Total Literate 


Age'Group 



i 

PcrHOlVB 

Mil lei ] 

i| 

?i? mills 

Persons 

Males ] 

^esmles 

1 


2 

3 

4 

i ! 

6 

7 

SheopoT 


101,560 

|l 

5a+4i 

51,119 

4,383 

3,9D1 

482 

7—years 

i 

25.03a. 

13.797 

11,241 

510 

455 

5S 

14—16 


9,701 

4.960' 

4.741 

568 

469 

99 

17—23 yciirn 


15,(X11| 

7.975 

7.026 

647 

575 

7^) 

24 years ancl over 


51.820, 

23,709 

28.111 

2.658 

7.402, 

256 

Nafwat 


325,379^ 

172,971 

153,458 

7,443 

6,935 

508 

7—13 yeare 

tea- 

70.7521 

38,153i 

32,599 

905 

805 


14—16 yoarfi 

... 

30.519, 

l7,Q2l! 

13,498 

730 

653 

17—23 yeard 

a-v !■ 

50,9361 

26,742 

■24,194 

1,229 

1,121 

108, 

24 years and over 


173.172 

91,005i 

82.1 &7 

4,579 

4,356 

223 

T^ag&rb 


339,247: 

180,800^ 

I 

158,434 

12,689 

11,657 

1.033 

7 — ^13 yfluTi* 


76.279 

41,475 

34,804, 

1.938 

l,665f 

263; 

14—16 y«aT5 


35.445! 

19,310 

16.135' 

1.75S 

1,620 

135j 

17—23 yeitrii 

... 

50,930: 

26,330 

24.61+ 

2,24+ 

2,090 

154 ! 

24 years ond over 


176,568 

93.687 

82,081 

6,762 

6,282 

4S0j 

1 

Btiilss 

... 

186.072 

100,043 

88,329 

7,406 

6*790 

706' 

7—13 years 

... 

40,222 

21,868 

18,354 

SS7 

705 

162 

14^16 yearrt 


18,152 

9.766 

8,3B6 

625 

54^ 

79 

17 — 23 yt'ars 


31,670 

15.733 

lit. 937 

1,117 

1,001 

noj 

24 years and over 

■ M- 

9a,82S 

32,676 

46,152 

4,887 

4,538 

349i 

UlJaifi 

*4% 

333.114 

174,543 

158.572 

23,489 


3.66P 

7—13 years 


66.996 

34.736 

32,260 

12,142 

! 1.792 

350 

14 “16 years 


27,423 

14.007 

13,416 

2,027 

1,692 

] 3301 

17—23 yesra 

... 

55.269 

29,466 

26,803 

3,725 

3.070 

655 

24 years anil orr-r 


183.426 

97,333 

86,093 

15,5 DC 

^ 1V74 

2,326 

Mandsiinr 


212,624 

109.728 

102396 

i 15,480 

13,658 

U35 

7—13 yi^ara 

... 

4MSS 

! 33.32: 

^ 21.566 

1,883 

J,iJ5 

347 

14 — 16 yeucB 

... 

19,218 

10,267 8.951 

i 1,512 

i 3.289 

223 

17—23 years 

... 

33,653 

17,663 

17.990 

2,335 

! 2,061 

334 

24 years aad r>vi r 

... 

112.063 

50.4761 H3SS 

9,694 

: 8,773 

921 

Shtjapur 

r** 

277,37’ 

1 

y, 145.48i 

i! 131.983 

i 11.474 

. 10,372 

I 

1,102 

7 —13 ytura 

n*m 

55,54E 

29,05: 

i| 26.49^ 

r l,42f 

1,25* 

II 170, 

14—16 yeart 


52,45: 

X 11,99^ 

i ID.45? 

T,l£f 

J !,04( 

1201 

17—23 years 

4I* 

1 41,56! 

20,79 

E| 20,77C 

l| 1,76? 

h 1.60( 

1S9| 

24 5 'ears and aver 

... 

1 157.80' 

? 83,64' 

3 74,16* 

t! 7.C9: 

r| 6,17^ 

623' 

Amjhnra 

•** 

ia5,25. 

3 63.09 

?! 62,16 

1 

4,801 

? L3H 

i! 493 

7 — ^13 years 


29,30 

^ 14,8+ 

I 

5 14,4S( 

si 47 

1 39. 

] 80 

1 14—Ifi yi'arjt 


12,07 

0; 5.S9 

9| 6,17 

1 56, 

i\ 46 

J lOO 

17 — 23 yf^ara 

... 

19,fl75 930 

4| 9/,8 

I B5' 

7 77 

2 : 83 

24 years and r>rer 


G4,8l 

1 32,95 

a 3135 

Jl 2,9 L 

s m' 

} 229> 


Note. Only popnlution 7 yrur? jind ovcf bni been trefttcd* 
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TABLE VII.—{ eontd. ) 


at Certain A^es, 


Total Lith^ute in* Engusu 

jPElMJESTAGE QV LlTEEATE 
TO THE POPCLATION 

PEBCKNTAGE ok LlTERArE 1 
Ls English to the 
P oPtlLATlOE 

Pereons 

Males 

Females 

Peiflcms 

Males 

Female? 

1 Pereotig 

Males 

Fcnvilea 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1 314 

308 

6 

4 

7 


,1. 

mwm 

ppp 

21 

21 

m 

2 

3 


P44 

IPA 

... 

39 

37 

2 

5 

9 

2 

Aaa 

-#* 

.... 

38 

37 

I 

4 

7 

1 

^ P* 

P-P 

PIP 

216 

213 

3 

5 

10 




... 

557 

548 

9 

2 

4 

... 



... 

4S 

48 


1 

2 

d-l-i 

... 



60 

59 

1 

2 

3 

vNM- 

v4- 

PPa 

ripp 

104 

101 

3 

2 

4 

•■P4 


iPP 


345 

340 

5 

2 

■1 

— 

... 

... 

... 

845 

812 

33 

3 

6 


... 

PP-P 

ppp 

85 

81 

4 

4 

4 





129 

123 

5 

4 

8 



PPP 

PI p 

139 

133 

6 

4 

7 




P PB 

492 

474 

18 

3 

6 



■P P 

4** 

S98 

587 

11 

4 

6 


■i pp 

P PP 

... 

28 

28 


3 

3 





5G 

55 

1 

3 

5 


4pv 

■ P w 

1 

lU 

103 

4 

3 

5 


•IVa 



402 

396 

6 

5 

8 

... 

... 

-- 

'1 

4-hP 1 

2,721 

2,401 

320 

7 

11 

2 

P 

... 

... f 

129 

lie 

11 

18 

5 

t 



i 

257 

236 

21 

7 

12 

2 


1 


558 

51Q 

48 

6 

10 

1 

1 

1 


1,777 

1,537 

240 

8 

13 

a 


1 

... 

1,197 

1,143 

54 

7 

12 

1 

... 

1 

... 

56 

45 

11 

4 

6 

1 

-4- 

P-lv 

mm^ 

128 

125 

3 

7 

12 

% 

... 

1 


197 

194 

3 

6 

n 

1 


1 


816 

779 

37 

9 

15 

1 

P»ril 

1 

«. 

454 

450 

4 

4 

7 


■I44 



31 

29 

2 

2 

4 





27 

27 


5 

B 

1 



_ 

82 

82 


4 

7 


API- 



314 

312 

1 

4 

7 


4|V'B 

^■P 

.« 

350 

345 

5 




VP 1 

ppp 

... 

11 

11 

<1 sv 

*** 

4-II 

wm ■ 




29 

29 




■I PI- 

ppp 

ppp 


82 

79 

3 


,,, 

*mn. 


ppp 

tAp 

228 

226 

2 






AA4 


































































203 CHAPTKR IX-—LiiraRACif- 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII1, 

Numb<^r of Jn^ititutlons and Pupils according to the Return* 
of the State Education L>epartnicnt. 




1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 1 

' 

{ Kibil oi 

Ct^:i of 

NUttBER 

OF 

Nuubeb 

OF 

NUUBI^R ' 
OF 

OF 

1 luiLUuiioDa 

InBlilulioua 

\ 

m 

g 

B 

R 

1 —i 

Id 

A 

u 

c/2 

m 

R 

O 

1 

m 

0 

1 

» 1 

*0 

u 

tn 

m 

e ' 
o 

3 

t-i 

u 

a 

ifi 

[3 

"o 

Jj 

o 

Wl 

=1 1 

1 1 
-M 

n 

id 

a 

'a 

o 

1 

Z 

3 

^ ! 

5 

6 

1 

a 

9 

10 

f 

Arid Collegea^ 

2 

32fl 

1 

131 

1 

1 1 

147 

2 

136 


Frioiftry Sckoolit < 

339 

38,250 

S33 

1 

29,610 326 ' 

1 

13,69ti34] 

12,373 

AU kiods i 

Secondary SoboolsJ 

7S 

17,753 

70 

I2,30S! 

35 

1 

6,788 

! 

24 

5,469 


■> 

Special 

3+ 

1,176 

29 

1,113 

10 

397 

6 

253, 


Xctnl lit 

953 

57,499 

983 

43,159 

372 

21,&22j373 

18,231 


Artdg Cujlegea 

2 

520 

1 

131 

i 

147 

2 

136 

MaUs t** i 

1 

PTituary 5cboola.-i 

69S 

51,935 

725 

24,482 

317 

12,743 

532 

11.548 


SecQEildTy behookj. 

65 

13,330 

57 

10,290 

34 

6,195 

- 24 

5,469 


Special Sdioola 

31 

1,057 

27 

1 t.ooc 

10 

595 

] 


253 


Total 

7% 

48,64? 

81C 

35,90] 

362 

19,432564 

> 

17,406 


Priniar? Schools «* 

^141 

6,31^ 

i 15J 

5,131 

9 

94i 

r 9 

825 

Fcf Ifiinalc^ ir i 

Secondary ^cIkkdIf. 

13 

2.4i: 

r i: 

3 2,01. 

5 1 

59: 

i i- 

1 iid 


Spei ial S'UioqU „ 

Li 

1 

3 

IP 

1 : 

1 n. 

5 i,i 


1 


1 _ 

1 Total 

1 

137 

S,B5 

1 17. 

3 7,25 

5 10 

1,54 

D 9 

825 
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CHAPTER X. 

LANGUAGE, 


I, Introductory, 

119, Tha in formitbo dealt within this chapter was recorded on 
the General Schedule In columns 14 and 15 and the results are shown 
in Imperial Table XV, At the commencement of the chapter is a Lin¬ 
guistic Map and at its end will be found three Subsidiary Tables giving 
the main facts about the languages of each district in proportbnal and 
condensed form. 

The instructions at this census in respect to the entries of languages 
were ver>'clear, in column H the enumerator was required to enter a 
person's genuine mother tongue, vis,, the language which he has spoken 
from the cradle. In column lo were lo be entered any subsidiary 
language or languages which are commonly used by the spsaker in his 
intercourse with the outside world. This was fairly well underatooi^ 
but detailed instructions as to the names of dialects met with in parti¬ 
cular localities had to be issued for the guidance of the enumerating 
stall- On the whole, t thinks tliere is no reason to suppose that the 
returns are not generally correct. 

In the Tables referred to above the languages are arranged accord- 
ing to their affinity on the basis of Dr, Grierson^s classilicatbn, 

II, Distribution of Main Languages. 

120* The moat common language spoken in the State ia Western 
Hindi In some form or other; 2,300^933 persons were returned as 
speaking it. Next cornea Rtviasthani with l,082j2H7 and tlien Bhil Dialects 
with 75,4n9 speakers. To put it in other words^ out of every 1,000 persons 
G53 speak In their own homes Western Hindi, 307 Rajasthani, 22 Bhiii, H 
Gujrati, II Marathi and 2 Eastern Hindi, 

Western Hindi is the most common language in the Plain and 
Northern Plateau Divisions and Rajasthani in the Southern, In the 
Hilly, too* Rajasthani is more prev^alent than Western Hindi bat here, 
as might be expected, the Bhil Dialects supersede all others. 

The figures below show which are the drst and second most common 
dialects in each district. 


Dial rlcL 

Most Common Dialuct 

Second Most Common Dialect ' 

Sam*' 

Totn] 

SpeiikinS 


ToUl 

Speaking 

Gird 


Hindi 

396,{i‘(n 

Dnnd«J|[haridi 


31,616 

Bhiad.,, 

, , 

Hbadanri^^* 

3EMr.339 

Hindi ,» 


121.401 

Tan war^hsr 


Hindi 

ISH.Tsri 

Sikarwod 


87,969 

Sheopac 


14 

7H,237 

PipoTi „* 


52,057 

I'Jai'wflr 


II 

2(11.793 

Bundelkbindi 

,*< 

13733 

fsacirh 


«1 


Khiebiwaii 

,,, 

76,567 , 

Bbiisa 



152,149 

MaLvl 


73.450 1 

ujian... 

.*-1 

Milvi 

213(1,061 

Hindi 

,,, 

93.402 

Mandsaur 

*** 

It “ 

137.056 

Marwafi 


72,332 

Shijtipnr 



2S44jSr, 

Hindi 

-r. 

354iOO 

Amihtra 


RiiliPljUicia: 

C9.«43 

Mqivi 


49.563 


Qflsafml, 
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CHAPTER X.->Langdagb. 


Dialects of 
Wectcra Hiadl. 


J 


Dialects ol 
Kalssthanl 


It wUI be seen that Hindi and Malvi divide the whole territory 
l)etween them. Hindi which entered from the United Provinces has 
definitely ousted the Rajput dialects of the Northern districts and goes 
on spreading towards the South till it encounters the Malvi on the con¬ 
fines of the Malwa districts, while Malvi still holds its own in its habitat, 
Marwari brought in by the Marwari castes is prominent only in Mand. 
saur, which adjoins Marwar territory. For the rest Bhili and Bhiiali 
are still the distinctive languages of the Amjhera district and Bhadauri 
still retains its hold on the Bhind district, 

121. In Imperial Table XV separate figures have been given for no 
less than 9 dialects of Western Hindi all of which .are genuine dialects of 
this language. Of these the largest arc Hindi (l,.*i8:i,2U), Bundel. 
khandi (225,8-’>3) and Bhadauri (19),841). Sikanvari (89,185) and 
Tonwarghari ( 86,395 ) are commonly spoken'm the Tonw'arghar district, 
while Bhadauri and I\achhwahi are mostly confined to Bhind. None of 
the others number more than 50,000. 

The largest number of persons speaking Hindi were enumerated 
in the Isagarh and Narwar districts and the smallest in Amjhera. Bundcl- 
khandi is prominent only in the Narwar, Isagarh and Gird districts. 

Urdu is thinly diffused all over the State, the majority of persons speak, 
ing it being found in thi? cities of Lashkar and Ujjain. The distribution 
roughly corresponds to that of the Muslim population, but in ever>» locality 
the number of Urdu speakers falls short of the strength of the Muslim po- 
pulation. The reason is obvious. In the first place, the Bohra community 
of Malw'a which forms a considerable section of the Mohammadan popula- 
tbn of the State speaks Gujrati, Secondly, between the domains of pure 
Hindi and unadulterated Urdu lies avast twilight region, a vague hinterland 
where a mixture of both is spedten. Both in their purest form must be learnt 
before they are spoken and Census, which is mainly concerned with mother- 
tongue, lias no more to do with such languages than with English The 
languages with which we are concerned are mother-tongues and a mother, 
tongue is a language learnt not from books but by imitation at the mother’s 
knee. A language thus picked up in infancy in the bosom of the family 
remains ver)' close to the individual’s inner being. It forms as it were a 
close-fitting spiritual v^esture, a garment of the soul always worn and expres. 
sive not so much of the individual as of the type of the community amon" 
which he lives and moves. The Mohammadans in this State are in a 
considerable minority and li\'e in the closest possible contact with Hindus 
It is therefore only natural that the uneducated among them should speak 
and return almost exactly the same dialects as their Hindu neighbours 
It is only among the educated town^iwellers that an appreciable 
number of Urdu-speaking Mohammadans is found. Here too the 
language in common use is not pure but is freely interlarded with words 
from Hindi and other local dialects. 

122. Sbe separate dialects of Rajasthani ha\'e been tabulated separate 
Jy in Imperial Table XV. Besides these, there are several others 
which are not proper to the State. Of the genuine dialects the most 
common is Malvi under which were returned 805,1.-?.! persons, then 
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Khichiwadi (76,5S7) and then Sipari (58,459). None of the other dia- 
lects returned even as many as 15 , 000 . 


n r -ui w r ^ louna in me INorUiem districts are 

H figures emphasise the utter lack of intercourse between 

. I^^hicbiwadi is most commonly spoken in the 
Isa^arh district, while Sipari is conBned to Sheopur, 

123. The twc) tribes of any substantial numerical strength that still 
^ng to their distinctive languages are the BhUs and Bhilalas. It >vill 
oe b^t to ^nhne ourselves to the Amjhera district and to take the two castes 
together. In 1921 79 per cent of the Bhils and Bhilalas were returned as 
speaking their tnbal Languages. At the recent census this percentage is 80. 
so that the return d(^ not afford any indication of these dialects dying out. 

o Bhilali are spoken almost man for man by 

thCK tribes. It is o^y in Mandsaur and the Northern districts, where the 

!het 7 «r£^r gnxdually dropping awny 

III. Miscellaneous Languages. 

r ‘fiese Ifie rnost imixirtant are Gujrati and Marathi. Two forms 

1 Gujraii proper rnd Kathiawari, the first having 

28 . 18.1 sixers and the second 476, nearly aU of whom are found in the 
Ujjam, Mandsaur, Shajapur and Amjhera districts, Ujjain having the lion’s 
share of Gujrau speakers and Amjhera of those of Kathiawari. The number 
oi uujrati spiers at this census shows an increase of about 16,000 over the 
figures of 1921 and the increase is almost wholly found in the Ujjain district, 
bo as I am aware there has not been such a large influx of Gujrati 
spei^mg people as the fibres would indicate. It appears that in 

inn Mal\i i^ich exhibit a fall of about 38.000 were unduly 

inflated by the inclusion of Gujrati and other dialects. 

language of Dakshini Brahmans and Marathas in 
the State ar^ the number of its recorded speakers this lime is 21,535. The 

and Marathas token together, on the other 
hand, is -7,302. This points, I think, to the gradual displacement of Marathi 

sheer^disu^*^^ families, which arc losing their nnother.tongue by 

^ . ^^rlation In Languages, 

f r The \uriation in 1931 in the total figures for the languages of 
India IS, ^ course, the same as that in the total population. In the case of 
par icular languages, the changes are much more marked; but no useful 
purpose will be served by discussing them, as they are for the most part due 
to p^ter care exercised by the enumerating staff in recording Ui^vidual 
dialects. To cite only one instance, there is a ver>» big jump up of 210 per 
cent inMarwan It is confined to Mandsaur where there Ls been a tre. 
mendous drop of 791 per cent m Mewari and an increase of 512 per cent in 
1 indu It is obvious that these violent fluctuations are due not to the actual 
displacement of one h-rnguage by another but to the fact that in Mandsaur 
the languages recorded this time are Hindi and Marw^ri instead of Mewari. 

107 -ru c Bilingualism, 

i u' bUingualism are on the face of them disappointing 

show that bdingualsm does not exist to any appreciable extenf *Tn the 

urndi ^ expected, full of such entries as 

loi r .ta and Marwari or Urdu as subsidiary languaiies. The 

res ilts, which have been arrivetl at by restricting thecompilation to 

north^thl'^i'l’K.^^ 'Ilf*!' k"' Guirati and Marathi, ate hardly 

worth the labour that has been expended on them. ^ 

'I. Script, 

fkJe 3re written in the Nagri characters .and 

th^ script IS used in courts and in all communications by the iJeople Urdu 
IS written m i ersi^n chatocters, * ^ 
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Total Nuubbu 

Family, Sub family, 
Branch St Sab-bronch 

Oroap & Sqb-gfoap 

Lanonage 

1931 


1 



Total 

Males 1 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total — .. 

... 

9 — 


3,523.070 

1.867.03 1 

Vernaculars of latfte 

... 

... 


3,522,381 

1,866.526 

Dravidian Familyt». 


— 


7.2tt 

824 


Dtavida group... 



949 

623 



Tamil 

••• 

279 

252 



Burgomli 


670 

371 



Kanareso 

- 

... 

• • 


Intermediate group 

— 


192 

144 



Gondt 

• 00 

192 

144 


Andhra group 

• •• 


70 

57 



Telegu 

• •• 

70 

57 

Indo-Ettrcjt$at 2 Pa- 




3^21,604 

1,866,019 

tnily* 




Aryan Sub famity. 

• •o 

••• 


3.521,170 

1,865,702 

Iranian Branch ... 

• •• 

• oo 


560 

359 


Eailern group .. 



560 

359 



Pashto 

... 

560 

359 

Indian Branch — 

... 

... 


3,520,610 

1,865343 

Nnti^Snn^krii Sub- 




2S 

21 

branch. 





Shiva Khotvar 

.M 


28 

21 

1 

group. 

Kashmiri 

• •• 

28 

21 

1 

SannArif Sub»bntnch 


too 


3S20.5S2 

1.865 322 


.ShntAWl group «. 

« • • 


95 

81 



Sanskrit 

— 

95 

81 


N. IV. group ... 



3 375 

1J972 



Punisbi 

••• 

3,310 

1.939 



8indhi 

••• 

65 

33 


Southern group. 

••• 


21,535 

12,060 



Marathi 

• •• 

21,535 

12,060 


Enntefn group .• 



242 

138 



PengRli 

•o% 

242 

118 1 
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TABLE t 

Population by Mother-tongue. 


OF SreAKESs 

Number per 
mlUe af the 
popntatiOD of 


1 

1921 

Difltrtett where 
chiefly spoken 

Femalea 

Total 

Males 

Females 

ibe Stale 

6 

7 

8 

‘ 

9 

10 

11 


3,1^15,476 

1.606.5 10 

1,408,966 

1,000 



3,1 94,4 16 

1,695.721 

1,498,695 

1.000 


JS7 

1,352 

502 

S30 

-194 


S26 

m 

88 

8$ 

•144 


27 

299 

84 

84 

8 

30 

50 

S 

54 

34 

4*4 

hM 

Mandsaur, 

UjiaiD, 

48 

956 

JCIS 

548 

... 


1 ^ 

956 

308 

648 


Bhiiaa, 

rs 

3£K> 

106 

94 



13 

200 

106 

94 

*.r 

Ujiain. 

t,e5$^ss 

3J94J9S3 

1,695,969 

U498Jt4 

1JOOO 


1jS55,46S 

3,193fiS4 

1,695,213 

1^97:^65 

999 


201 

410 

225 

1 185 



201 

410 

225 

m 

■■»4 


201 

410 

225 

185 


Shajapur, 

1.655,267 

3,192,674 

1S94,994 

/,407380 

999 

■1 

7 

IS 

11 

7 



7 

18 

11 

7 

— 


7 

IB 

11 

7 

«4'* 

Gird. 1 


J,f 92,(555 

1,694^83 

1,437373 

909 

i 

;4 

U 

13 

... 

*44 


H 

13 

13 



Bhfnd. 


/,97/ 

1,I3S 

77i 

/ 


U7I 

32 

1325 

146 

1.083 
115 

742 

31 

1 

Bhind. 

Gird, 

9,475 

2J.0J4 

12,137 

10,903 



9.47S 

23.034 

12.131 

1(3.903 

6 

Gbd and 

/CM 

262 

154 

108 

1 


104 

L 

262 

154 

108 


Gird, 
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Total Nciibes 

Family, Sub family. 
Branch and Sub branch 

Group and Sub< 
group 

Language 

1931 



Total 

Males 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Mediate group ... 

••• 

7,707 

3,654 



Eastern Hindi 

7,707 

3,654 



Awadbl 

Baghelkhandi. 

7.707 

• •• 

3.654 
• •• 


Wrsleru'group*** 


3,487,330 

1^47.236 



Wester $i Hindi 

2,300,933 

1:234,108 



A Dlerwedi ... 
Hao'Jelkbaudi 

2,659 

225.850 

1,380 

117.746 



Ubadauri 

190,841 

106,513 

1 


Kachhwabi... 
Hindi 

Hindaitani 
Jatwari 
Sikarwari ... 
Tonwarghari 
Urdu 

50,949 

1,583,241 

2.970 

21,290 

89,186 

86.395 

47.552 

29,518 

837,693 

1,497 

11,903 

49,917 

50,952 

26,989 



Raiasthani... 

1,082,267 

558fi35 



Abirwadi ... 
Banjari 
Kbicbhiwadi 
Malvi 

ir 135 

5,039 
76,587. 
805,135 

65 

2,878 

40,486 

413,702 



Nimadi 

10.744 

5.215 

a > 


Sondhi 

SIpari 

Gujrl 

Hadauti ... 
Jaipa/1 ... 

Marwati 
Mewari 

Mewati ... 

Rajasthani ... 
Sbekbawati... 

11.012 

52,459 

750 

2,439 

5,095« 

93,492 

9,207 

9,988 

61 

124 

5,220 

27,222 

479 

1,438 

2,533 

48,216 

3,884 

7,423 

5 

69 

• 

} 

1 - fc ' 

Cujrali ... 

104,130 

54,293 

L 

1 » 

1 

Ml 

nojrati 
Katbiawari... 
BbiJi 

28,185 

476 

75.469 

16365 

228 

37300 


Northern gntup 


298 

181 



Baaiem Pahadi 
Wesfera Pahadi 

53 

245 

39 

142 
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OP Speakbbs 



Number per 
mille ol the' 
popnlaiioD ol 

* 1 



1921 


Districts where 
chiefly spoken 

Femalas 

Total 

Males 

Females 

the State 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

u’ 

4fi5S.\ 

' 8398 

4,811 

4,080 

2 


4,053 

8,898 

4,818 

4680 

2 


4.053 

8.850 

4,790 

4,060 

2 

Bbind. 


48 

28 

20 



t,640,097 

3,158,474 

1^76665 

1,481,809 

990 


1,066,828 

1^32,021 

989,018 

843,003 

653 


IJ79 

48.057 

25.985 

22.072 


Bbind. 

108.104 

294372 

158.796 

135.476 

64 

Gird, Bbind 
and ToBwarthar 

84328 

135 881 

75.048 

60,833 

55 

Bbind and 
warghar. 

21,431 

43 

43 

• •• 

15 

Bbind 

745348 

1,255380 

676.947 

578.933 

449 

State. 

1,473 

2,241 

1.061 

1,180 


Mandsanr. 

9387 

5 013 

2.452 

2 561 

7 

Bbind. 

39,269 

14 972 

7377 

7,095 

25 

Tonwargbar. 

351443 

25.454 

14,442 

11.012 

24 

Ton warghar. 

20363 

50,208 

26.367 

23,841 

14 

Gird. 

523Ai2 

1,256,716 

652389 

604,027 

J07 


70 

903 

505 

398 


Isagarh. 

2,161 

1,855 

653 

1,002 

1 

Narwar. 

36,101 

126.896 

66,390 

60,506 

22 

Isagarb. 

391,433 

941,757 

489,017 

452,740 

229 

Ujjain, Mand- 
'* saur ' and 
Shajapnr. 

5329 

15,138 

7,726 

7,412 

3 

Mandaaur and 
Shajapnr. 

5.792 

24.957 

13.229 

11,728 

3 

Do, 

25337 

14,835 

7,712 

7.123 

16 

Sheopor. 

271 

1,504 

880 

624 


Isagarh. 

1,001 

2 353 

1,193 

1,160 


Do. 

2,562 

2 858 

1,689 

1.169 

1 

Mandsaur. 

45,276 

30,125 

15,214 

14.911 

27 

Do. 

5323 

92,886 

47.859 

45.027 

2 

Do. 

2363 

649 

422 

227 

3 

Do. 

56 

• •• 



••• 

Do. 

55 

• •• 

• •• 

«•« 

... 

Do. 

49,837 

69,737 

34,958 

34,779 

30 


11,320 

11,913 

6,028 

5385 

8 

Ujjain. 

248 

419 

196 

2i3 

•e* 

Amjhefa. 

28,269 

57,405 

28.734 

28,671 

22 

Do. 

117 

4 

4 

• •• 

•e« 


14 

4 

4 


eoe 

Gird. 

103 1 

• •• 




Do. 
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Famj Sab' ram il f i 
Eranch anil Sub* 
b^aDch 

Group and 5ub- 
4 ffr>up 


Total Number 


193) 

Totai 

blalea 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Vernaculars of otJitr 



4^i5 

J4G 

Astattc Cuutiit its 





friiJo'Bttrt/pfan Pu}fiilif 

*** 


?50 

152 


it aniati Branch 


TSO 

752 



Persiiip 

190 

152 

Semi til’ Family 

... 


255 

1ES 



Arabic *i* 

255 

138 

Burcjican f.anffuuffes 



244 

165 

tndo^Biinpean Famifit 



244 

165 1 


ifTfiUfi 

... 

2S0 

15! 



Eofilisti 

228 

151 



Oermap 

2 

- 


Romaitce Qiottp 


74 

U 



PorlDgutec ... 

1+ 

14 



French ». 

1 - 

1 


1 
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TABLE l.-^{eoncld.) 

Population by Mother-tongue. 




OP Speakers 



Number p4‘C 
mille of the 
popufauioo of 

1 

1 


1921 


DiBtri«!ts where 
chiefly spoken 

Females 

Total 

Malej 

N 

Females 

the Stale 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

105 

140 

78 

62 



3S 

79 

39 

40 

e • • 


•38 

79 

39 

40 



38 

79 

39 

40 

••• 

Gird and UJJain 

67 

61 

39 

22 



67 

61 

39 

22 


Gird and UJ^n 

79 

920 

711 

209 

••• 


79 

920 

711 

209 

... 


79 

890 

687 

203 

• •• 


77 

890 

687 

203 

«•» 

Gird. Isagarh 
and Ujjaia 

2 



• •• 

... 

Narwar 

... 

30 

24 

6 

.. 


... 

26 

21 

5 


Mondsaur 

• •• 

4 

3 

1 

•«« 
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NUMBER PER 10,000 OF TitE 



BniL 

Dialects 


RaJASTHANl 


DbLrlct 
and Natnrftl 









' Dtviaion 


1 

As 

mother* 

As 

Bub- 

sidisry 

i 

Aa 

flub- 

sldiary 

In 

As 

moiber* 

Aft 

snb* 

sidiary 

to 

Bbil 

Dialects 

As 

suh- 

eidiurv 

to 

As 

Kqb- 

ftidiary 

ta 



i0Pgae 

to 

Rajiis* 

tbani 

Wer,l- 

ero 

Hindi 

tongue 

West- 

era 

Hindi 

Unj'ritil 

nr 

Maraibi 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

OwAllar Stiile 

1 

2 1 4 

t 

3 

3*072 

10 

103 

17 

^ Natural Dlv]»io(i& 








Plain 

-iP 



■h a-- 

452 

aa* 

6 

aa« 

Non her q Plateau 

SI 


7 

1,075 

- 

37 

aa- 

Bouthero Platean 

U 

1 


fi*964 

1 

245 

36 

HiUr 

*■ ■ 

+,363 

IS 

16 

+ 033 

217 

105 

as 

Districts 









Gird 


1 

a ta 


59 

V4-I 

5 

... 

Bblad 



V ■ V 


40 

*P, 

12 

„p 

Tonwar^hir 


*** 

4 ■ a 


22 

pp* 

... 


Sbeopnr 

■ a-. 


i aa 


3,915 

4-14 

5 

2 

1 




— 





Narwar 


1 



21 

*** 

1 

■ a* 

. Isafiarh 


99 


15 

2.080 

-44 

63 

aa-i 

1 Bbllu 

*»w 


1 

1 

3.176 

... 

32 

1 

Ujiain 

*■' 

4 


»r>* 

6,744 

■i*4 

3+1 

8+ 

Mandraqr 


+5 

1 

-*P 

3*443 

3 

17S 

ii 

Sbalapnr 



1 

■■» 

3,679 

... 

33+ 

23 

AnijbfvrB 


4,363 

IS 

16 

+.038 

717 

lOS 

S5 
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TABLE IL 

Population of each DiatrJcL 


POPULATION SPEAKING 


Western Hindi 

Gujrati 

Marathi 

o 

at H 

-s 

X » 

®,i 

As 

tQHgUft 

As 

sub* 

Etdiary 

to 

,BhlL 

DimLecta 

As 

Btib- 

sbliafT 

to 

Buita- 

thani 

Afl 
sub- 
si rli Ary 
ta 

Gu^tj 

Or 

Maralhi 

As 

mo 1 b?i 
toitBcre 

As 

fub- 

iUUary 

to 

Rajits- 

ibanl 

As 

sub¬ 

sidiary 

to 

W»t- 

^TQ 

Hindi 

Afl 

mother 

As 

&uh> 

tidlary 

lo 

;Kajas- 
' thani 

As 
sub- 
si djsry 
in 

Wrifl- 

am 

Hindi 

At 

molber 

tangufi 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1+ 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

6«552 

1 1 

24A 

42 

3 1 

6 

4 

6 1 

1 

1 1 

40 

5,390 


31 

50 

5 


4 

95 


17 

58 

8,851 

1 

19 

6 


■ »* 

1 

11 


6 

12 

2,733 


603 

57 

135 

16 

7 

63 

3 

9 

45 

1^53 


320 

35 

301 

13 

12 

31 

... 

ti 

14 

9.592 

1 

23 

15 

8 


1 

398 

feii- 

45 

42 

9,841 

*„ 

13 

4 



10 

10 

■-SB 

13 

109 

9.937 


■I Av 

1 

... 

tB4 

Pi.» 

15 



26 

6,005 

— 

155 

23 

2fi 

l-lhl 


30 


I'd 

26 

9,966 

1 

7 

6 


- 

1 

9 

... 

... 

3 

7.7S8 


30 

7 

I 

... 

■ "4 

12 

+ -4 

12 

20 

6 769 


667 

19 

13 

... 

16 

31 

... 

2 

U 

2*652 

— 

562 

94 

453 

31 

9 

99 

4 

33 

43 

l*24t 

1 

222 

57 

116 


... 

63 

... 

1 

93 

1*213 


933 

38 

32 

19 

3 

44 

7 

3 

33 

1*253 

228 

320 

32 

301 

13 

12 

31 

... 

8 

H 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 
Comparison of Caste and Languaj^e Tables. 


Coiite and LatiRuage 

Stekgtii of 
Castk 

(Table XVIII) 

INoMDaBSPfcAB- 
NUMREK ijioTribalLaN* 

Language 

Malfs 

Feooales 

Males 

Fi'nulet 

Mali's 

Ft males 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7i 

Bbils and Bhilalaft ( Bhil 
Dialects)* 

63,U3 

6I.9U 

37,200 

38,269 

3.153 

4.155 

4A 





































Ti Y 




’t 






»•*' 




<« 


~f 




5-;, 






3TAT2 TVQVJAWa 




i<rr 


(I 


jnu 






tv’ .♦ 


Jti*^ 












*.*>#■ 


iLI 


wml' 

fc^j. 






fti*. 








VI 


• -j 




t. 






WC^' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

RELIGION. 


I. Introductory. 

139. The Imperial Tables connected with this subject are V and .XVI. 
The map oppoaiie showE by means of proportional cotoured rectangles the 
religious distribution of the population of each district- At the end of this 
chapter will he found four Suhaidiary Tables exhibiting the most prominent 
features of the statistics by means of proportional Epres. On the lly-ieaf 
of Imperial Table XVI are giveii the tiguiES of Christians by sect. 

The instructions to the enumerators were to the effect that each person s 
statement as to his rcHgton sliall be accepted. Jains and Sikhs were to be 
entered as such even though they claimed to he Hindus also. Regarding 
the Primitive Tribes many of whom at the previous census were latelled as 
Aoimists it was laid down that those who retnmed themselves as belonging 
to any of the recognised religions should be entered as belong,itg to that 
religion, but that in ibe case of those who had no conceptioii of claimmg to 

belong to any istrucular religion, their orste was to be wmten up m he 

column devoted to religion. Those actually returned as betongue to the 
latter negative class were very tew and these have been shown in the Tables 

a3 belonging to the Tribal leligioQa ■ r 

A special feature of the present census is the outright abolition of 

Animism as a census religion. Attimism has never been die professed 
religion of any community or class in this or any other country, but has m 
toe past been thrust on that large residuum of primitive races who m pomt 
of raenUl attainments are considered to be inferior to the ^ articulate 
but none the less animistic sections of the population. That spuits and 
magic powers still play their part in the conceptional world of pnnntive 
pjples must at once be admitted. But that does no, reveal anything 
distinctive. In the sphere of religion there is such a baffling mtertestuie of 
barbarism and electric light that neither can be said to be the absolute mimter 
anywhere. High gods in low places are ascommon as low spirits in hig 
places There is, for instance, little to choese between the Hindu of the plauis 

Wlio believes that the spirits of his ancestors consume the imp^pable csscmce 

of the rice balls provided for them and the Ilinduised Bhd of the hilto. who 
on seeing a bulge on the trunk of a ‘plpal’ tree at once ^ d to be the 
abode of matevolenl spirits. On every count the Hinduism of tlic Hindu 
stands on a higher plane than the Hinduism of the Bhd. but that isnoteason 
why the existence of the common animistic background should be interpreted 
os expressive of a definite phase of the Hindu faith in the one case and tlie 

hall-mark of Tylorian animism in the other. A census at =^‘>y 

nothing to do with such distinctions. In a census we are cimcerned ^th the 
distribution of the mountain mas^ of religion as they- are fonnd tiMlay and 
not with the frosen deposits of the geological ages of culture hidden away m 
the oceanic deeps of the older religions. The point of the whole matter is 


i 
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that there never was any cogent reason for rejecting on the one hand a 
religion Pi>enly professed and practised by any group of primitive tteople and 
on the Ollier for relying on the mere existence among them of animistic 
beliefs as a satisfactory basis for classifying the whole class as anhnisL 

There is yet another cotisideratbn which has not recent adequate 
attention in the pash It is a matter of commern knowledge that most of 
onr submerged classes have now entered into their heritage of logic 
and reason and have definitely passed out of the naturalist stage. Many of 
them almost Co a man have been absorbed by Hinduism and others arc 
now so near the border line that it Is difficult to say wbat they were fifty 
years aga Hinduism can and does in the case of these peoples exist side 
by side with a belief in spirits. All these would have certainly relumed 
themselves as Hindu and t.’ehsmeiitly resented their subsequent transfer to 
the Animist class. For these reasons, I cannot but think that the retention 
on the present occasion of Animism as a census religion would have been 
entirely misleading. 


JE. General Distribution of the Population by Religion. 

130. In this State Hinduism is the religion of the masses and it \'aatly 
outnumbers all other religions taken together in every district. Jainismj 
Sikhism and Zoroastrianism are the religions of foreign settlers* Jainism is 
found chleily in the Malwa districts and its existence there is due to its 
proximity to Rajputana which is the stronghold of this religion. The local 
distribution of Muslims is governed partly by historical and partly by 
economic causes. The Muslim is found chieHy in places which have 
farmerly been under the sway of Mohammadao rulers. It is that fact of a 
bygone day which accounts for his presence in the rural parts of such 
historically Mohammadan centres aa Ujjain, Mandaaur, Shajapur and 
Chanderi. The Musalman popnlation of Malwa towns which consists cbiclly 
of Bohra traders is largely mdebted to Gujrat and its neighbourhood for Us 
recruits, while the heterogeneous class of urban Muslims found tn the towns 


of the Northern districts consists largely of upper-lndian immigrants. Christ* 
ians and Zoroaslrians are confined mainly to Lashkar and the Cantonment 
of Nimach. Elsewhere small detachments sometime consisting of a single 
family are settled in lai^ towns or along the railway line. A small colony 
of Christians also nourishes at UjjaiD. 



Kcmhsu ts 

1931 

1921 

Hiodtis 

3.271.576 

2,97fi.D9S 

Muftlinu... 

2M,197 

177*417 

JhIiih *** 

; 45,079 

39,394 

CbriaUsDij 

l.l9g 

1.650 

Sikh^ 

m 

661 

Parsia ... 

239 

25^ 


al table. The Hindus are by fai 
the most numerous forming about 9? 
per cent of the total population. Oi 
the remaining 7 per cent ii per ceni 
are Muslims, 1 |ier cent Jalna, whllt 
the foliowera of the remaining rninoi 
religions, Christians, Sikhs arif 
Farsis, arc little more than 
persons. 


2,U0 


The figures below show at 
glance tbe variation in each mail 
religion compared with the variatio! 
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in the total population, between 1911-21 and 1931-1931. The most noticeable 
feature in the figures am the large increase in the Tribal population, the relatively 
rapid growth of Muslims as compared with Hindus and the great decrease in 
the number of Christians. These variation swill be discussed undereach head. 


131. Hinduism in its wider sense is composed of an extraordinary col- 
h.ction of heterogeneous ekmenta. Accretions to its ranks from the various 
tribes oontmue apace and on the present occasion a considerable section of 
the primitive races has finally ^sappeared into its vast mass raising the 
total strength of this rdigiou by approiimatoly 3} lacs. As already stated, 
Hindus now form more than 93 percent population of the Stale. In 198J; 
the proportion was 88. They are most numerous in the Northern Plateau 
with 96 per cent, in the HiHy they form 95, in the Plain 94 and in the 
Southern Plateau 90 per cent of the whok population. Among the districts 
the proportion is highest in Narwar (97) and lowest in Mandsaur ^88J♦ 
The increase in the 10 years in the Hindu population of Gwalior is nearly 
442,000 or nearly 16 per cent. The lates of increase for each Natural Divl_ 
Sion are given in the inseL The increase of Hindus in the Hilly Division 

is fortuitous, being entirely due to 
the inclusion of the Bhil and 
Bhilala populations, which cm 
the former occasion were shown as 
Animists. SimilaTiy the increase in 
the Northern Plateau is due to the 
inclusion of the Sahuriya Tribe. Add¬ 
ing to the 1931 figures the popula¬ 
tion then treated as Animlsts and 
' comparing this total with the total 
returned as Hindus in 1931 the increase comes to 9 9 per cent which is a 
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little less than the increase of IQ'3 per cant for the State as a whole. The 
following table exhibits the variation in respect of each class of Hindus 



POPULATJOK IS 

Variation 

Clan 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1921- 

1931 

1911- 

1921 

19D1. 

191] 

Hisdos including 
Tribes formerly 
tr«8t«d as Aui* 

3.270,268 

2.975.931 

3.015,946 

2*706,543 

+ 9*9 

- r3 

1 ■ 
+ n-4 

Tribcfl formerly 
treated as Anl- 
' mUte. 

345.961 

294,091 

243,616 

222,317 

+ 17*6 

+ 20-7 

+ 9*6 

Hindis exdudme: 
Tribes formerly 
treated ae AnU 
mtats. 

2.924,305 

2.681,040 

2.772,330 

2,404.226 

+ 9*0 

^ 3*4 

+ 11*4 


It will be seen that high caste Hindus have increased by 3 per cent only and 
that it is the excessive fertility of the lower castes now for the first time 
inclnded among them that has sent the percentage for this religion up to 9*9. 

133. Of the 30 li257 Muslims scattered throiighout the State 104,398 or 
more than half belong to the Southern Plateau Division, The proportion of 
Muslims is smallest in the Narwar and Bhind districts where it is less than 
2 i per cent. In Tonwaighar the proportion is 3 per cent and in Sheopur 
Isagarh and Amjhera 4 per cent. Gird with 10’7 per cent has the greatest 
proportionate Muslim population-, then follow Ujjain with 9'3, Mandsaur 
with 9 and Shajapur with 8 per cent. 

The Muslims have increased by 15*2 per cent during the last decade 
The increase has occurred in all the districts. The greatest expansion is in the 
Uj jmn district, where it Is 23 per cent, then follow Tonwarghar and Sheopur 
with 19 percent, Mandsaur with IfJ'S, Gird with Iti S, Shaiapur and Bhind 
with l.'i, Narwar with IS, Amjhera with 12-5 and last of all Isagarh and 
BhUsa with 1 and 15 per cent respectively. The low rate in BhiJsa is in 
sympathy with the general decline in the population of that ‘tract while in 
the case of laagarh it is due to the removal of the garrison. 

During the past 10 years Hie Muslim population has grown at a greater 
rate than the Hindu. The following atetement shows the movement of the 
two commiinitios since 1891, 


Vear 

M 

CSLIMS 

HlfTDUS INCLuniRG AnzmJSTS 

Populatinn 

Variattoh 

PopDlatloc 

Variation 

Actoal 

Per cent 

Actual 

Per 

1091 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Net varialidD since 
1891, 

J 

183.844 

173,520 

165,894 

177,417 

204,297 

-It 

* 

^12,324 
- 5,626 
1+11,523 
+26,080 
+ 20.453 

- 67 

- 3*3 
+ 6’9 

I + 15'2 
+ 11*1 

3,15&.67& 

2,706.543 

2,896,765 

2.975,931 

3.271,576 

-453,135 

+190,222 
4 79,155 
+ 295,645 
+111890 

-14*3 
+ 7*0 
+ 2*7 
+ 99 
+ 3*5 , 
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It will be seen that since 1891 the Muslims have increased by 11*1 per 
cent against the increase of 3*/» in the case of Hindus. Examining the 
proportions per 10,000 we find that Hindus have diminished from 9,352 in 
1891 to 9,280 in 1931; the Muslims have in the same 40 years increased 
from 544 in 1891 to 580 in 1931. The general conclusion lobe drawn from 
these Bgures is that the Muslim population is increasing in actual numbers at 
a greater rate than the Hindu and also is bearing a larger proportion to the 
total population. The reasons for these variations are fairly certain. It is 
usually held that Muslims are more prolific than Hindus, but unfortunately 
for want of vital statistics it is not possible to deduce comparative rates of 
fertility of different religions. Judging by the proportion of children aged 0-1 
and 0-10 taken on 100.000 Hindus and 100,000 Muslims, it seems evident 
that the Muslims gain more in vital statistics by longevity, fresh accessions 
from outside, later marriage age, less neglect of female children and widow 
re-marriage than by natural fertUity. The following table demonstrates 


this clearly. 


^ ' 

1931 

1921 


Hindus 

Muslima 

Hindus 

Muatims 

1. Children aged 0-1 per 100,000 
popolation. 

3,172 

3,136 

2,251 j 

2,286 

2. Children aged 0*10 per 100,000 
population. 

27,201 1 

27,068 

27,511 1 

25,829 

I 3. Persona aged 20-30 per 100,000 

1 population. 

18,646 

18,960 

16,853 

17,691 

1 4. Pertons aged 40 & over per 100,000 

1 population. 

17,906 

18,792 

21,074 

22,572 

i 

5. Married girls under 15 per 1,000... 

214 

163 

198 

1 136 

6. Married women «ged 15-40 per 
^ 1,000. 

838 

841 

817 

1 

829 

7. Widowed women aged 20-40 per 
1,000. 

158 

116 

1 146 

108 

1 

1 

8. Children aged 0*10 

married females aged 15.40. 

164 

163 

1 178 

1 

1 167 

9. Proportion of girls to 1J)00 boys 

990 

1.008 

976 

j 1.019 

Aff4«d 0-5. 






There is in this State little conversion to Islam and the figures in lines 
I and 2 do not confirm the view that proportionately more children are bom 
in Muslim than in Hindu families. The proportionate deficiency of infanta 
aged O-l shown by the Hindu figures m 1921 is accidental, being due to the 
^vier loss of potential pareits sustained by the rural section of that 

community during the influenza epidemic. It is therefore almost certain 
that the Muslims owe their advantage mainly to their longevity and in a 

minor degree to the erratic factor of immigration. Statistical estimate of the 
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relative inHuence of these factors Is difficult, but the com parative figure t 
in lines 3 and 4 of die above table are distinctly in favour of Mus. 
lims as against Hindus. The reasfjns for the greater vitality and longevity of 
Muslims are obvious. In the Ursi place, Muslims taken as a whole are 
far better off than Hindus in the sense that they do not include so large 
a proportion of the very destitute aa the latter do. The death rate among 
Hindus must therefore be higher than among Muslims* Secondly, of the 
total urban population 53 per cent are Muslima and 72 are Hindus, while 
in the rural population the figures are 4 and 95 respectively. Agriculture 
in most parts of the State is an acutely overcrowded occupation and conse¬ 
quently Hindus, who are most dependent on it suffer from overpopulation 
and a high death rate to a greater extent than Muslims, who follow more 
lucrative trades and professions or are engaged in general labour in towns. 
Apart from these general considerations which apply throughout the State, 
there is the additional fact that 51 per cent of the total Muslim population i 
Is found in the Southern Plateau Division, the most pfoaperoua part of the 
Slate, while the total population of this Division is only 35 per cent of 
the W'bole. 

133. Jainism is the third strongest religion in the State and shows an 
increase of 14^4 percent* Much of this increase is arbridal, being doe to 
strict observance of instructions on the part of enumerators. The figure of 
1921 was probably too small, being the result of the disappearance of a large 
number of Jains arocsig the total of Hindus. Of the total number of 45,079 
Jains about 48 per cent belong to the Southern Plateau. They are abo 
found in considerable numbers in the Bhind and leagarh districts and in 
Uijain they have increased from about 4,400 in 1921 to 6,150 at the present 
census. The age and sex constitution of this community is unfav^ourable 
to rapid expansion. 

£34. The total number of Christiana Is 1,198 as against i,650 in £931. 
The whole of the decrease is practically confined to the N imach Can* 
tonment where the number has declined from 77 ht in 1921 to 36,3 in 1931. 
The total number of Christians other than Indian has dropped from 890 In 
1921 to 242 in 1931, while Indian Christians show an increase of 196. Persons 
of the Christian faith are found in all the districts except Amjhera and Sbeo. 
pur. They range in numbers from 2 in Narwar to 510 in Mandsauf. 

135, The number of Aryas has increased from 167 to 1,308 during the 
decade. The Increase is most marked in Ujjain ( + 41 .i), Isagarfa t + 216) imd 
Shajapur (+130), The folbwere of this sect are now^ found in 
district. 

136. The number of Bikhs and Zoroaslrians is insigniBcant and call 9 
for no comment. 
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III. Distribution in Urban and Rural Areas. 

137, Subsidiary Table IV shows that Hindus arc proportionately more 
numerous in rural areas and that Muslims and Jains are mostly to\ivn-dwel- 
lers. Zoroastrians almost to a man live in towns. Out of a total of 239 
only 16 hav-e been returned as living in rural areas and the latter are either 
living in municipal suburbs or are employed on railways or irrigation works. 
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Varution Pbi Cent. 

! Net 
iVuiat^ 
fmin 
1881 to 
1931 

Remarks 

1921. 

1931 

1911. 

1921 

1901- 

1911 

1891- 

1901 

i 1881. 

1891 

9 

10 

11 

12 
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14 

15 
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—4*8 
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9* MandiiaiiT 

8,773 

6,233 

S,5S5 

8,000 



1 

ID. Sha3Bpqf 

9 055 

K,034 

1 8.988 

8.714 


1 

U. Amjhera *» 

9.476 

4.589 

6,944 

5,721 

! 

- 
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Table ii. 

of the Main Relig^ions 


(JF THE POPULATION WHO ARE 

• 1 

Muslims i 

^Animists 

1951 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 « 

( 

j 

1881 

1931 

1921 1 

1911 

mi 

1891 

1881 

« 

„ 9 

10 

11 

12 i 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

580 

555 

535 

583 

544 1 

544 


507 

193 

761 

! 

1,193 

551 

} ! 

531 

^ i 

499 

465 

539 

• •• [ 

1 


... 

U8 

29 

562 

« •• 

• •• 1 

305 

317 ^ 

300 

319 

1 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

583 

219 

1*109 

• •• 

..6 

834 

768 

791 

875 



1 

284 

115 

477 

••• 

... 

405“ 

422 

498 

538 



• •• 

4,840 

2,370 

3.504 

... 

• •• 

L076 

1.030 

959 

905 

• •• 



97 

50 

188 

• •• 


[ •. 

^ 303 

• 

286. 

273 

291 


*•« 

... 

2 

... 

249 

• •• 

• •• 

' 291 

• 

266 

285 

302 

... 

* 


20 

10 

720 



+^1 

3S8 

387 

541 

- 

4 «« 

• •• 

1.259 

123 

2.961 

• •• 

1 


1 230 

1 

221 

229 

i 

255 

... 

1 *** 

... 

537 

259 

1,195 

1 


' * 377 

409 

1 

388 

412 

• •• 

1 


630 

169 

983 

i 

... 

528 

494 

489 

552 

••• 

1 *** 

1 ••• 

280 

44 

864 

1 

... 

994 

952 

958 

1 

1155 

1 

• •• 

1 

1 

... 

198 

83 

.436 

• •• 

• 4 

,901 

883 

’ 807 

945 

1 

1 

... 

514 

247 

' 514 

1 

••• 

... 

,801 

767 

1 

! 782 

739 

••• 

• •• 

... 

1 206 

93 

356 

i 

... 

444 1 

405 

422 

1 

493 

1 

538 


• •• 

• •• 

4,840 

2370 

1 

13304 


» 
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CEAPTBR XI.^RkugioN. 

SUBSIDIARY 

Distribution by Districts 


Natortl Ditisions and Dialricts 

1 

NUMBER PER 10.000 

Jams 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1831 


20 

21 

22 

23 

! 24 

25 

Qwallor State 

••• 

128 

123 

1 24 

183 

103 

9 

1 Natural Dlvlaloaa 







1 

1 1. Plain 

... 

89 

91 

84 

125 

•00 

• •• 

2. Northern Platean 

••• 

123 

111 

107 

162 

00 

• •• 

3. Southern Plateau 

• •• 

173 

163 

175 

281 

• 00 

• •• 

4. Hilly 


119 

140 

186 

237 

• 00 

• •• 

Districts 








1. Gird 


70 

74 

55 

100 

•00 

• •• 

2. Bhind 

••• 

157 

164 

147 

258 

• •• 

000 ^ 

1 3. Tonwarghar — 


56 

57 

65 

102 


• 00 

4. Shoopor 

»•« 

17 

5 

17 

42 

••• 

000 

S. Narwar •«« 


90 

77 

81, 

no 

090 

099 

6. Iiagarh ••• 

• •• 

155 

144 

140 

237 


000 

7. BhiUa •m 


106 

78 

70 

125 


• •• 

8. Uijaiti 

• 00 

151 

128 

143 

291 

• •• 

000 

9t Mandsaar ••• 

• •• 

299 

326 

355 

529 



10. Sbajapar ... 

... 

143 

143 

137 

192 


• 09 

11. Amjbera ... 

•00 

119 

140 

186 

237 

... 

000 
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TABLE II.—(oofi/rf.) 
of the Main Religions 

OF THE POPULATION WHO ARK. 


CitBISTXANS 

Othus 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

1891 

1881 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 ' 

1891 

1881 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

3 i 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

... 


1 

2 

3 

2 

3 



4 

3 

1 

••• 



1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

••• 

2 

3 


••• 

••• 

1 

• •• 

7 

11 


4 



2 

2 

• •• 

••• 





... 

1 




9 

1 

••• 

— 


1 

7 

12 

9 

8 



7 

6 

4 

••• 


' 1 

1^ 

... 


••• 

• •• 

- 

• •• 

4 

6 


... 

• •• 

1 

*•* 

•iV 

- 

... 


»#• 

... 

• •• 


••• 

•• 

••• 

««• 

••• 


••• 


- 

- 


••• 



• • 

••• 


... 

»•# 

• •• 


1 




... 

1 

1 

1 

2 


••t 

3 

5 

••• 



••• 


1 

••• 

1 


• •• 

2 

2 

1 

• •• 

#«• 

... 

8 

8 

4 

7 

••• 

- 

2 

2 

1 

• •• 

- 


22 

39 

5 

12 

••• 

... 

5 

5 

1 

••• 

•«« 

- 

1 


••• 

••• 

••• 

• •• 

... 

• •• 



... 


•** 

••• 

1 

1 



- 

9 

1 

— 

% 

- 

••• 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III, 
Christians—Number and Variation. 


Natural DiTLsion and 
Ptstricc 

Actual Nuusgr of 
Christians ih 

Vakeatjon rcR Cent I 

1911 

1921 

1911 

192P1931 

L91L1931 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

Owilior State 

... 

1, t9K 

L6S0 

1,688 

— 27'S 

— 2* 1 

Natural Divisions 







Plain 


297 

396 

313 

— 25*0 

+ 26^ 

Notlhem PLAtean 

i-ii 

41 

39 1 

73 

+ 5T 

— 46*6 

SonLhetn Plateau 

... 

860 

1,312 

1,28^ 

^ 29*0 

^ 58 

Hill^ 



3 

U 

—1000 

— 75*0 

Districts 







Gird 



389 

388 

— sn 

+ 35T 

Bbiud 


5 

I 

16 

+ 400*0 

™ 93’S 

Tonwaretbfit.., 

... 

24 

3 

a 

+ 7000 

— 625 

Sheopor 

... 

-41 

3 


— 1000 

+ 300*0 

Narnar 

**-■ 

2 

1 

3 

+100 0 

— 667 

Isai^arh 


39 

ifl 

70 

+ Zti 

— 45'7 

Bhitu 


10 

33 

10 

— 697 

+ 2300 

^jiain 

it-bi 

323 

259 

135 

+ 24*7 

+ 918 

Mandiaur 


510 

918 

i.no 

— 44*4 

— 17*3 

Sbajapar 

... 

17 

2 

33 

+ 7500 

— 94“ 0 

Atnjhera 

"4-J 


3 

13 

— lOO’O 

- 75 0 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Religion of Urban and Rural Population, 


Natural Diiiidon 

Ncuuer pur 10,000 OF 
CbOAN PopULATtOK 
\VE]0 ARE. 

NnatBEB FEB 10.000 OF 
Rubau Populatioh 

WHO ARH 

Hindu 

a 

m 

a 

S 



tc 

& 

5 

S' 

E 

a 

p 

_c 

'n 

1 

to 

6 

9 

1 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

n 

Gwalior State 

7.232 

2,305 

430 

20 

1 3 

V,S4 4 

Jfi5 

89 

1 

t 

1, Plain ,,, 

7.305 

2,256 

211 

11 

14 

9,664 

264 

70 


2 

Z Northern Plateau... 

7,611 

1.821 

562 

3 

3 

9,711 

195 

92 


2 

3. Southeru Plateau 

6.827 

2>542 

587 

30 

14 

9,397 

587 

113 

3 

a*« 

4. Hilly 

6.812 

2J26 

1,063 

», 


9^29 

306 

65 

*44 

*« * 

















































































APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XI. 

KEY TO SOCIAL MAP. 
(SCALE—I Square Inch =;')00,000 Persons.; 


. — 



Gfrd District. 

Population 


364,S06 

Hiduised TKbai 


19 or 0*0 Per cent 

Fliodu *** 

... 

247,697 qr fi7‘9 

Depressed Hindu 

- 

74,760 or 

Muslim 

M mm 

39j232 or 10*8 „ 

rr* 

im* 

2,569 or 07 „ 

Others 

** * 

529 or 0*1 „ 

Bhind District. 

Population 

- 

413^24 

Hiuduised Tribal 

4<l * 

583 or OT Percent, 

Hindu 

*mi 

318,949 or 76*3 „ 

Depressed Hindu 

HI 

79|290 or 19*0 „ 

Muslim 


12,689 or 3*0 ,, 

Jain 


6,-554 or 1*6 „ 

Others - 

il-l-t 

159 or 0 0 „ 

Tonwarghar District. 

Poputaiion 

« 4 * 

369fi43 

Hinduised Tribal 

III 

52 or 0*0 Per cent 

Hindu 


286^225 or 7r’4 „ 

Depressed Hindu 


70,526 or 19* 1 „ 

Muslim 

p*l> 

10,7t 32 or 2*9 „ 

Jain I I T iiT 

I*I 

2,081 or 0'6 „ 

Others 

>T, 

32 or 0 0 „ 

Sheopur District. 

Po^w^fioM 

«■ « > 

137,034 

Hinduised Tribal m 


GOl or 0*4 Percent 

Hindu 1.1 

mmm 

112,761 or 82*3 „ 

Depressed Hindu 

* 

17,663 or 12*9 

Muslim 

1-4 1^ 

5,765 or 4*2 „ 

Jain 


238 or 0 2 „ 

Others 

n 

6 or 0 0 ,f 

Narwar District 

Population 


401^536 

Hinduised Tribal 

" I- 

fill or 02 Percent. 

Hindu 

III 

300,036 or 747 „ 

Depressed Hindu 

r* * 

88,075 or n*9 

Muslim 

4 

9,237 or 2 3 „ 

Jaiu 

11 ■ 

3,610 or 0*9 

Others 

•hwp 

il or 0 0 „ 

Isagarh District. 

Population 

ITT 

421,317 

Hinduised Tribal 

t 4 ■■ 

517 or 0*1 Percent. 

Hindu 


319,94.3 or 75*9 ,, 

Depressed Hindu 

IT . 

78,239 or 18'6 „ 

Muslim 

. .. 

15^864 or 3*S 

Jain 


6,512 0[ 1-5 

Others 


231 or 07 ,, 
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Bhllsa District. 


Population 

Hinduised Tribal 
Hindu 

Depressed Hindu 

Muslim 

Jain ... 

Others 


Ujjaiti District. 


Population 
Hinduised Tribal 
Hindu 

Depressed Hindu 

Muslim 

Jain 

Others 

Mandsaur District. 

Population 

Hinduised Tribal 
Hindu 

Depressed Hindu 
Muslim 

Jam *»i **.. 

Others 

Shajapur District^ 

Po'pulation 

Hinduised Tribal <•* 
Hindu 

Depressed Hindu 

Jain .r** **p 

Others *** 

Ainjhcra District* 

Population 


235^SS 

3^12 or O'l Percent. 
l68p6T8 or TVS 
iVI,3ljj or 2P8 
12,422 or .V3 
2,4ha or I'O 
52 or O'O 


i» 

I* 

•j 

n 


405^67 

723 or 0’2 Percent* 
230,313 or 6&'l 
73,019 or 19 2 ,, 

45,346 or 9'9 „ 

P,149 or 1-5 ,, 

411 or on „ 

272,m 

1,727 or O'fl Percent* 
198,,569 or 73*0 
38,547 or 14*2 
24, *52 5 or 9*0 
8,139 ot 3^0 
859 or 0*2 


• * * * 336,QS0 

677 or 0'2 Percent. 
*,* 22&,.594 or 67*9 

. . 75,845 or 22'5 „ 

*,* 27,005 or S'O „ 

4,831 or 1*4 „ 

*** 2ft or O'O ^ 

750,056 


Hinduised Tribal 

8,443 or ,5*3 Percent 

Hindu *.* 

„* 127,423 or 73‘3 „ 

Depressed Hindu *** 

15,813 or 16’1 „ 

Muslim 

*** 6,480 or 4'1 , 

Jam ■** *■« 

1,907 or l*a 

Note. —The following Hindu castes 

have been classihed as Depressed:^ 


1. 

Bagri* 

2. 

BalaL 

3. 

Barar* 

4. 

Bnrgunda. 

5* 

Basor, 

6, 

Bedia* 

7. 

Bhangi* 

8* 

Chamar. 

9* 

Kan jar* 

10 * 

Khatik. 

IL 

KoB. 
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chapter XII. 

RACE, TRIBE OR CASTE. 


I, Introductory. 

138. The statistics around which this chapter is written are contained in 
Impeml Tables XVU, XVIII and XIX. Imperial Table XVII Part, I, gives 
a summary for each district of the number of persons returned under each 
caste. Table XVIU exhibits the variations since I9ul in the strength of 
primitive and forest tribes. Imperial Table XIX gives the territoritrl 
distribution of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. At the end of this chapter 
will be found one Subsidiary Table showing the variations In tfic number 
since 1901 in important castes and tlie proportion of each such caste to the 
population of the State, 

The preparation of caste record presents considerably difficulty 
particularly in places like Gwalior where the same caste is spelt differently 
and has different labels attached to it in each district. But every precau¬ 
tion has been taken to show in Imperial Table XVll nothing but genuine 
and exclusive castes. To this end a caste index was compled on the results 
of the last census and this together with the very complete instructions 
issued to the enumerating staff has undoubtedly improved the return. U 
was hardly possible to provide for all cases in the list and therefore in the 
comparatively few doubtful cases where new names were either shown as 
separate castes or amalgamated in some real caste, the entries were classiSed 
in the Central Office in accordance with the general caste index for India. 
It may therefore be claimed that the present record contains a minimum of 
misclassilication due to such errors. 


It has. however, not been possible to eliminate the effect of deliberate 
and intentional errors. The tendency on the part of some groups In misde¬ 
scribe themselves as belonging to some higher caste than tlmir own appears to 
be gaming ground and will probably grow more and more pmminent at every 
future census. This factor has probably been much more efiective in vitiating 
the caste figures at this census than on any former occasion. ^ 

11. Distribution of main Castes and Variation since tgoj. 

i:^y. The number of castes is so large that it is not possible to di^uss 
in detail their distnbatian and the v-ariation in their streogtli as compared 
with previous censuses. Ordinarily the main castes only will be dealt 
with and others will be referred to only in a few cases of special interest 



Kcmbrr of Castes 


■ 



1931 

i9n 

Hindu 

117 

1 t02 

HihdriiztHl TriliaJ 

7 

9 


11 


Muelim 

40 

37 

Total 

170 

157 


given [p tlie inset 
The diagram fac¬ 
ing this page show 
the strength of the 
mainHiudu castes 
and the variations 
in their number 
since 1901. 


Statist jest 


Q«ii»rst. 
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The largest single caste are the Chamars with 415,950 members or 
nearly IIJ per cent of the whole population followed by Rajputs (393,076 ) 
and the Brahmans ( 296,049 )• There is then a considerable drop to the 
Kachhi (171,614 ), Ahir ( 130,682 ) and Gujar ( 119,314 ) after which no 
caste numbers a lac. 

140. Cfulmars .—Chamars are by far the largest caste in the State. 
They are most numerous in the Narwar and Isogarh districts and 
their number rapidly decreases towards the south. The caste has 
grown by nearly 11 per cent since the last census- The variations 
from district to district are unimportant. The increase from 48,000 
to 73,000 in Narwar and the decrease from 43,000 to 36,000 in 
Bhilsa are interconnected. The present census was taken before tlie 
har\’esting season and consequently there was on this occasion no 
emigration of Chamar labourers from the former to the latter district. 
The increase in the Shoopur district is fictitious; there was in 1921 a con¬ 
centration of Chamar labourers on the Aoda dam then under construction 
in that district. 

Rajputs .—Next to the Chamars the Rajputs are the most numer¬ 
ous caste in the Gw'alior State and th^r iire by far the roost widely 
distributed. Numbering not much short of 4 lacs they are found in 
every district and ^it is only in the isolated districts of Amjhera and 
Sheopur that the number is small. They are most numerous in Bhind, 
Tonwarghar, Ujjain, and Shajapur. This caste grows not so much by 
natural processes as by accessions from outside. This accounts for the 
extraordinary increase of 56 [ler cent in its number during the decade. 
There are gaps and breaches all along the frontiers of this caste and to 
each of the innumerable septs composing it there is a vast fringe in 
which there is always room for some to crawl under and for those 
who are couriigcous enough to leap over the fence. Actual 
fusion of one community with another seldom takes place without the 
express verdict of the society and in many cases claims may be persist¬ 
ed in for generations without success. But there are indications that 
a census is used as a lever by many communities and indhiduals for 
raising tlieir social status—on paper. The general trend of the present 
figures seems to show that this caste has received large accretions 
from such castes as .\hir, Kachhi, Kurmi, Lodhi, Mina, Rawat, Son- 
dhia, etc. The number c^f Rajput clans returned at this census was 34 
of which the Tonwar and Rawat septs are most numerous. 

BfafwMns .—Brahmans have 26 clans and their total strength is 
290,049 forming 9 per cent of the Hindu population and 8 per cent ox 
the total iKipulation. The Sanadhya, found mostly in the northern 
distnets, are by far the most numerous section of this community. In 
1901 the Brahmans numbered 309,940 forming 10 per cent of the whole 
population. Since then the proportional and absolute strength of this 
community has undergone a continuous decline. The number now 
returned, though it exceeds the figure for 1921 by 6 per cent, is still 14 
thousand less than in 1901 



biSTBiBcnox OF Main Castes and Vabiation Since 19ol 235 

Kachhi , — There is an increase of 1*8 per cent in the number of 
Kachhis. Owing to the resemblance of names the members of this caste 
claim a connection with the Kachbawaha sect of the Rajputs and it is 
probable that many of tliem have returned themselves as Rajputs, 
They are practically conlined to the* Plain and Northern Plateau Divi¬ 
sions. A large number have overflowed into Bhilsa, but elsewhere the 
number is small. 

AWr.—The Ahirs who aggregate 130,000 show only a nominal 
increase ov'er the number returned in 192 1. It is probable that many 
paeons returned as Ahirs in 1921 have been shown on the present 
occasion under the Nandbangi, Yadav and Rawat septs of the Rajput 
caste. The Ahirs are found in all the districts except in Mandsaur 
where the number is very small. In Ujjain the number of Ahirs has 
nearly doubled itself during the decade* while there has been a fall of 
about 8,000 in Isagarh. In 1921 the female figures for this district 
exceeded the male figures by about 4, QUO, while on the present occasion 
the male figures exceed those of the females by about 2,000. There 
has apparently been some confusion in the 1921 figures for this district, 
which it is now difficult to explain. 

Gujar.^The distribution of the Gujars who number about 120,000 
is much the same as that of the Ahirs except that they are most numerous 
in the tract known as Gujarghar in the Tonwarghar district. The 
present census shows an increase in the number of Gujars of 11 per 
cent ov'er that returned in 19^1. The increase is most noticeable in 
Mandsaur where this caste has ^own from 7,900 in 1921 to 12,766 in 
1931. 

Among the castes numbering between 50,000 and 100,000 the 
most important variations since 1921 are 

1. Increases per cent :— 

Bania 18*7, Gadaria 5, Bhil 21, KoU 47, Sahariya 31, Kirar 13*6, 
Mina 3, Kumbhar 18, Tell 7, and Nai 9. 

2. Decreases per cent :— 

Balai 19, Lodhi 2. 

Bania, —The Bania community consisting of 15 sub-castes num¬ 
bers 87,750 and forms 2*4 per cent of the total population, the Agarwals 
( 26,952 ) being the most numerous. In this community there are both 
Jain and Hindu members, who in many cases intermarry freely and may 
therefore be taken as a homogeneous group. 

The Agarwals are chiefly found in Northern Gwalior. The Gahois 
( 7,550 ) are most numerous in the Narwar district, while the Maheshwaris 
are practically confined to the Ujjain and Mandsaur districts, jaiswals 
( 1,431 ), Oswals ( 2,071 ) and Porwals <2,.526) are met with in the Malwa 
districts. 

This caste has grown by 19 per cent since 1921, the gain among the 
.“Vgarwals, Gahois and Maheshwaris amounting to 24*4, 23*4 and 58 per 
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cent respectively. The Jain Banias—Oswals, Porwals and Jaiswals — have 
decreased by 247, 99 and 34 per cent respectively. This is due to the 
elimination of Jains from the returns of Bania proper. 

The Bgures for the Kumbhar, Teli and Nm castes need no comment. 
The Bhils and Sahariyas are exceedingly prolific and both show an extra¬ 
ordinarily high rate of increase since 1921. They are recognized as distinct 
tribes and do not lose to any other caste. The Bhils are practically confined 
to the Arojhera district, while the Sahariyas are most numerous in the 
Shcopur, Narwar and Isagarh districts. 

The low rate of increase among the Minas and Gadariyas is probably 
due to their disappearance among the Rajputs. 

There is an increase of 14 per cent in the number of Kirars who aggregate 
about three quarters of a lac. They are found mainly in the Northern districts 
and their number decreases towards the south. The question of social pre¬ 
cedence has not been examined at this census, but the statement about the 
association of this caste with primitive and criminal tribes which has 
appeared in a recent book entitled Gyjalior Rajya ka Itihas requires 
refutation. This version is based on the previous census reports in which 
Kirars have been classified as Animists. The caste say that they immigrated 
from Muttra, that their occupation has alwaj'S been cultivation and that 
they were degraded owing to their taking to widow-marriage. This statement 
seems to be correct, as in the Central Pro\inces where the caste has emigrated 
from Gwalior there is an unmistakable bond of fellowship between lliem and 
Gujars and Raghubansis. All these castes claim, and probably w'ith truth, 
to he degraded Rajputs. 

Balais attd Kolis^ etc . — The riolent fluctuations exhibited by the Koli 
and Balai castes from census to census are impossible as facts. The Balai is 
probably an off-shoot of the large KoU caste and in many places the two 
groups are in their own parlance indistinguishable. Consequently it may and 
does happen that a large section of the one passes Into the ranks of the other. 
For this reason whene\er the Koli strength has risen the strength of the 
Balais has fallen and vice versa. This is seen from the following table ; — 


Ciste 

1931 

1921 

1911 

I. 

BaUt ... ... 


97.828 

121,144 

47.853 

2. 

Koli 

• •• 

75,351 

51,190 

63.362 

3. 

Bharad . 

• • • 

364 

211 

22.819 

4. 

Ajna ... 

• •• 

9.773 

10,229 

19,511 


T utal 


183.316 

182,774 

153.545 


In the above table I have included the figures for the Bharud and Ajna 
castes, because there is reason to think that the lx)undaries between 
these and the Balai .uid KoU castes are hazy. Bharuds have almost ceased 
to exist as a separate unit, while Ajnas are in the process of joining them¬ 
selves to the larger Balai group. 

Lodhi .—Lodhis who are also found in the Northern districts show a 
decrease of 2 per cent. The explanation against Rajputs wiU explain the 
decrease. 
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Smaller Castes. —Of the minor castes Marathas have increased in all 
the districts except Gird, Narwar and Amjhera. The increase in Isagarh, 
Tonwarghar and Bhind is due to colonization* while in Ujjain and 
Mandsaur to the presence of Maratha troops. The Kayasthas show an 
increase in all the districts except Bhilsa. Their number has risen in Uijain 
from 1,308 in 1921 to 3,247 in 1931, in Shajapur from 1,560 to 7,203 and in 
Amjhera from 164 to 593. These increases are dilticult to explain. Among 
the Dhobis, the largest increases have occurred in Bhind, Bhilsa and Ujjain 
districts. Sondhias are practically con lined to the Ujjain and Shajapur 
districts. Their number has decreased by 44 per cent since 1921. This is 
due entirely to the fact that a large number of them have returned 
themselves as Rajputs. To the same cause is to be attributed the decrease 
of 15 per cent among the Kurmis. 


141. Baser and Bhangi are the only t>vo castes that are definitely known 
as untouchables throughout the State. Besides these there are 9 others 
which for want of a better word may be called depressed. Mixing widi 
these castes pollutes the purit>' of the higher castes. The numerical strength 


Casts 


Untouchables— 
Bhangi 
Baaor 


Depressed— 
Ragri.~ 
Balai 
Bargunda 
Bnrar 
B^liii 
Chamar 
Kan jar 
Kbattk 
KoU 


Total 


Total 
Grand Total 


Number in 

1931 

1921 

27,405 

13,052 

1 

21,629 , 
16,108 

' 40,457 

37,737 

23.209 
97,828 
1,931 
1,384 
5.807 
415,950 
402 
; 15,800 

1 75,351 

2l,.'>48 

121.144 

2 141 

*4,712 
375.514 
231 , 
9,536 ' 
51,190 1 

637.662 

586.049 

' 678,119 

623,786 


these two 


^ proportion 
'5 per cent) 
depressed 
Hindus is found 
in the Shaja¬ 
pur district and 
the lowest in 
Sheopur (12*9). 
The Social Map 
facing page 216 
exhibits the 
proportional dis¬ 
tribution of clean 
and depressed 
Hindus in each 
district. 


112. .As regards Muslim castes, little comment is needed. Neither 


increases nor decreases are ver>' striking except in one or tw’o instances. 
Fakirs have increased by 36 per cent, the increase being most marked in 
Ujjain and Mandsaur. Pat bans who have increased by 29 per cent show an 
increase of 145 per cent in Mandsaur and a de:rease of 42 per cent in 
Bhilsa. A most striking decrease is that among the Bohras, whose number 


has fallen by more than 50 per cent in Mandsaur and by about 35 per cent 
in Shajapur. 

111. Modern Tendencies. 


143. A number of representations were received asking that this or that 
community may be relieved of its previous name and given a new one or 
may be remm'ed from the group in which it was prev.ously included and 
advanced to a socially higher position. In each case the aggrie\’ed com¬ 
munity thought of itself as a chosen people. Like the Irishman, who said 


D<pr«t«cB 

ClwM. 


Mutllai CatiM. 


Rcpr^Mitatioaft 
on bclinlf of the 
Caste*. 
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CHAPTER XII.—Rack, Tribe or Caste. 


he \vas perfectly independent of Mr. Noah, because at the time of the 
Deluge one of his ancestors saved himself in a boat of his own “kinstruction,’* 
almost all the petitioners claimed their descent from prehistoric shadows. As 
usual isolated quotations from religious books and decisions of prominent 
Shastris were produced in support of their claims. The following are a few 
of the most Important claims pot forward at this census:— 

(1) A community calling itself Kirars claimed that at pre\nou8 censuses 
they had wrongly been classed as Animists. They represented that they 
were the descendents of a Rajput King, Bijeypal of Biana, one of whose 
sons founded the \'illage ‘Kirarai* in district Muttra. Without accepting the 
origin of the caste given by them, I accepted their claim to the extent of 
showing their group separately and making it clear in the Report that the 
Kirars were not a primiti\’e or criminal tribe. 
i . (2) The Minas of Kumbhraj claimed to be classed as Mina Rajputs. 

The claim could not be allowed to the extent of including the whole com¬ 
munity among Rajputs. They have been shown as a separate caste among 
Hindus. 


(5) From Jodhpur the Mali community applied asking to be recorded 
^ ^'Saini Rajputs." It was pointed out that the matter lay in their own 
hands as the enumerators were to enter the name given by them. But 
'curiously enough not a single Mali in this State returned himself as Saini 
Rajput. 

(4) The same remarks apply to the representation from the Nais who 
claim that they are ^*Nayee Brahmins." 

(6) The Lodhis and also the Eurmis claimed, as at e\*ery census, to 
be classed as sob*castes of Rajputs. They, too, have been shown as 
separate castes, their transfer to the Rajput group as a whole being consi¬ 
dered inadnsable.* There is no doubt that many members of these castes 
ha\e returned themselves as Rajputs. 

(6) The Mathur Kshattriya Mahasabha of Agra claimed that the 
Sunars should be designated as “Mathur Kshattriyas’* but no person in this 
State returned himself under that designation. 


Tk< Fyt«r« of 
the C • ■ t • 

Sy»t«in. 


144, It is natural to ask the questions, “Is the Caste System changing 
and, if so, in what direction ?" The data collected at this census are exceed¬ 
ingly meagre, but e\'en so they show that the Indian scene is changing with 
kaleidoscopic rapidity. In the social sphere we see two prominent tenden¬ 
cies at work- Firstly, the picturesque in caste is fast dying out. There are 
clear signs that this ancient institution is dropping piece by piece its hea\’y 
armour of form and formula:. Even among the orthodox sections 
of the Hindu community the emphasis has definitely mov'ed from the 
non.essential to the essential aspects of the system. Thus the restrictions 
on occupation, social intercourse and food and drink and the authority 
of the caste Panchayats are growing weaker and weaker e\*ery day and 
most communities are now ready enough to adapt themselves to changing 
conditions when called upon to surrender their caste principles and 
prejudices in sufficiently insistent terms. 
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More signiticant is the other tendency which finds \igorbus expression 
in extensive caste displacements induced by the introduction of Western 
innovations. The most effective storm centres of revolt are the lower classes. 
In the case of these people the perception of what political advance implies 
has instantaneous. An unerring intuition has taught them that caste 
betterment is the only condition of their survi\al, while widespread sympathy 
with their aspirations has op^ed their ey^ to the realities involved in f^her 
political advance. These factors have combined to kindle in the masses 
new hopes, and to harden their determinat’ion to break through 
social barriers. It all comes down to a question of self-preservation. 
And despite what sentimentalists may say self-preservation is the first law 
of Nature. 

Taking into consideration the total effect of these and other influences 
such as education, tra\el, etc., etc., the inference may safely be drawm that 
the social and t«ychological bases of the Hindu Caste Sy'stem have 
been rudely shaken. 

'ib 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1. 

Variation in Caste, I'ribc or Race, since 1901, 


CttBtft, Tribe 


PeraoflB 

1 

Pri)(idnion to th? 
l^palBticn of 
rhe Sute 

1 

Nel 

Varift’ 

I'nn 

1901. 

1931 

or Race 


1931 

1921 

1911 ' 

1901 

1931 

1921 * 

1 

1911 

1901 1 

1 

j 


2 

3 ' 

4 

5 ! 

5 1 

j 

1 

7 

B 

9 

10 ! 

Hindu 

1. AMt 


130,682 

129,IS6 

112,991 

108,715 

I 

■037 

'(H1| 

'037 

\ 

'036 

+ 2L967 

2, Ajaa 


9,773 

10,329 

19,511' 

17,615 

‘002 

*003 

006. 

'005 

- 7.842| 

3. BbjjiH 


23*209 

21,540 
’ 1 

11,^9; 

3.261| 

"006 

*006 

'0D3' 

001 

-H 19.948* 

4. Bauia 


87J50 

73,948! 

132,577 

86,7 H 

‘024 

1 

023 

‘O42' 

■028 

4 1.036 

5. Beragi 

. 

30.203 

30,095 

17,259 

1 

17*003 

'00 i, 

*009 

'005 

'005 

+ U,2(]0 

G, Balai 


97.828 

21,144 

47,853 

70.926 

'027 

'037 

‘015 

■023 

4 26,902 

7, Ban^ara 

«te 

19,731 

14,138 

4 181 

5,259 

*005 

'004 

■001 

■BOl’ 

+ 14,472 

St, Baser 


13,052 

16,1 OB 

8*532 

3.208^ 

tW>3 

005 

‘002 

'001 

4 9.344 

9, Bbangi 

*¥• 

27,405 

21*629 

21,374 

23,225 

'007 

*006 

‘006 

‘007 

+ 4,160 

10. Bbat 

wt* 

7,425 

7.950 

10,850 

9*788 

*002 

'002 

‘005 

003 

— 2.363 

11* Bbil 


86,571 

71*295 

53,299 

41.:4S 

■(124 

‘022 

'017 

*013 

4 45,323 

\Z Bbllala 


38,433 

26.482 

L563 

17.145 

*010 

^oos 

'DOl 

'005 

+ 21.310 

IS. Bhol, Dhi- 

43,469 

45,459 

37,195 

43,1 S3 

'012 

'Oil 

‘01 1 

'016 

4.693 

mar, or Kihor 
14, Bmhmaii. 

296,049 

278*998 

301*125 

309,940 

*084 

'087 

i 

1 097 

■102 

13,891 

13, Chamar 


415,950 

^573.554 

363.508 

319,517 

ns 

'127 

'117 

‘106 

4 96,433 

16, Chidar 

” 

B,876 

9,475 

9,114 

4,633 

'002 

'002 

■002 

‘OOl 

4 4,223 

17, Chhipa 

A* 

1D,4S6 

6.342 

1 7.733 

8,9^9 

*002 

‘002 

: ‘002 

■003 

4 1.487 

IS, D«rz| 

r* 

20,264 

13,465 

16,328 

173+6 

1 

*005 

'005 

‘005 

^'005 

1 

4 2,9lB 

19, Dbakad 

¥ ■ ■ 

50.945 

27,330 

27*291 

17*162 

*00S 

'DOS 

‘008 

005 

4 13,783 

20, Dhobi 


40485 

33.187 

39,540 

31,278 

*011 

'on 

‘009 

'Dll 

-1- 9,303 

n, Dholi 


5,277 

' 5*309 

4,716 

i ^’5 

'001 

*001 

! *001 

‘OOT 

+ 4,751 

22, Gadaria 

" 

87*741 

a3i476 

76,567 

‘ 73.93c 

h *024 

. '026 

*02) 

' '024 

4 13,811 

-3, Ghoai 


S,61G 

9.872 

15.252 

3.998 

■UOi 

'003 

*005 

*001 

'+ 4,6lt 

24, Gujitr 

“ 

119,314 

107,636 

118*391 

100,72C 

J *033 

'053 

Ci3t 

*033 

4 18,594 

25, Goaain 

*' 

12.999 

10,854 

11*024 

12,902 

*001 

‘003 

003 

'£K)4 

4 97 

|26. Jat 


23,941 

21.517 

21.9H 

1 24,63? 

'offl: 

' ‘006 

■00( 

OOE 

I p L144 

' 7, Jodi 

» 

7.213 

4.512 

469f 

1 5,46? 

'1 '00 i 

\ ‘Ofll 

! *001 

PD] 

+ 1,765 

28, JoHhi 


6,53 f 

6.69? 

6,12f 

1 

I 3.Uf 

1 *001 
1 

*00. 

i ‘00. 

00. 

14 1,220 

1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L^{cotUd} 
Variation in Caste, Tribe or Race since I VOL 


2i9 







Proportiozi to the 

Net 

Caste, Tribe 
C3r Race 


renons 



PopnlatjoD nf 
the State 


Varia- 
1 tion 






i 




1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

' 1901- 
1931 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Hindu 

{atnU)^ 










Kachhi 

171,614 

168.661 

155.535 

157*969 

'048 

‘052 

*051 

*052 

+ 13.645 

30. Kslftl 

15,225 

14,913 

15,831! 

14,947 

*004 

‘OtM 

*0011 

*005 

+ 27S 

1 

31. Ksindeia... 

9.263 

9.218 

9,838 

10.752 

■002. 

■002, 

‘002i 

1 

003 

— 1,489 

3Z. Kajaslba^ 

33,926 

24,298 

28.680 

28,999 

•009 

I 

i 

‘0071 

I 

■007 

.009 

+ 4,927 

33 KbaDM;aT--. 

17,100 

17,767 

1 

17,627 

10,403 

'004 

*00+ 

‘OOS 

‘003 

+ 6,697 

34. Kbati 

46,160 

33.125 

25,{163 


*oni 

I 

■on 

‘ooej 

'000 

+ 48,160 

IS, Ktiatik ... 

15,600 

9,536 

11,549 

7,4tJ9 

*004 

*002 

'G 02 I 

■002 

+ 8,391 

35. Ktrar ...i 

, ' 

75,897 

66.S77 

50,975 

62,397 

‘021 

‘016 

'016 I 

'Oil 

+ U.500 

37, K o n , 1 
KohIiLu 

7&.911 

51,190 

63,36^ 

66.512' 

■022 

‘Oil 

‘022 

‘022 

+ 12,399 

36. Kuroti „< 

47,577 

56,118 

40,707 

21*982 

■013 

‘013 

‘007 

*007 

4- 25.295 

39. Kiitubhar 

52,465 

53,048 

52,610 

46*547 

■01 f 

*016 

*015 

‘015 

4 15.938 

|40, t.odbi 

91,773 

93,997 

81,543 

73*070 

■016 

■025 

*024 

*024 

+ 18.703 

'41. L.otiaT 

30,146 

25,135 

26,674 

21,917 

■008 

'007 

‘007 

007 

+ 8,229 

|42. MaU 

31,903 

28.999 

30,139 

29,UO 

■009 

*0027 

'009 

‘009 

+ 2.775 

|43. Mariiklni... 

14,151 

11,183 

15,770 

17,353 

*004 

■fl03 

'005 

■fl05 

-- 3,202 

^44- mirn 

67,125 

60,128 

46,943 

61,274 

■019 

’018 

*015 

*021 

3,851 

43, Mirdlia * 

13,153 

11,961 

12.303 

8,448 

*003 

'003 

‘004 

'002 

+ 4*705 

46. Nai 

54.373 

49,837 

46,010 

57,47+ 

‘015 

‘015 

‘014 

■019 

— 3.101 

47* Rbtjpul 

393,076 

249,526 

510,063 

297,051 

niT 

'078 

‘099 

'099 

4-96,025 

46. Rawal ... 

16.397 

38,836 

57,181 

31.082 

‘004 

*0U 

‘018 

on 

— 14.635 

49. Sahoriy^i... 

76,219 

58,380 

55,428 

31525 

‘Oil 

'Clfi 

018 

*0U 

+ 40,694 

SO. Sundbia 

1 

25,51b 

45,698 

25,780 

30,921 

■007 

0014 

"CMJ8 

*010 

— 5.403 


22,215 

20,997 

22,006 

25,845 

006 

006 

'007 

008 

^ 3*630 

52. !&iiter 

S(1 

33*339 

41,029 

55,626 

■n» 

‘Oil 

‘013 

I 'oia 

— 55,576 

S3. Tamfeijli ... 

7,422 

6J42 

6,533 

8.773 

■iH>2 

002 

1 *Da^ 

002 

— 1*551 

34, Tull 

55,779 

52,096 

51,844 

42 584 

: 015 

*016 

'016 

*014 

+ 15*195 

Muealmen 



1 


1 





i. Buhra 

1_ 

I 8,944 

11,593 

^ 6,1 D8 

5,110 

002 

003 

‘003 

*001 

4- 3.854 
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^40 


, 



- - - 

1 

Praportlon to the 


Net 



Persons 



Fopnlalion of 


Varia- 

Caste, Tribe { 






th^ State 


tinn 

or Race 

L93] 

1931 

1 

1911 

190 L 

1931 

1921 

1 

1911 

1 

1901 1 

1 

190L 

1931 

1 

“ ! 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

MoMlfuaa — 

1 ) 




j 





(crjrifd.) 

2* F*i|lr 

11,178! 

8.Z07' 

8,274 

4,800 

’003 

*002 

002 

*001 

+ 6,378 

1 

3, Mewati 

8»a2o! 

7,6+4 

8.12? 

aaa 

■002 

■0D2 

'OOJ 

‘OOO 

+ 8,820* 

4« Palhati •» 

57.838 

+4,743' 

45,465 

47,623 

*017 

*013 

'013 

*015 

+10.005 

1 

5. PiDjarfl '*■ 

UMS 

S.739 

6.379 

4,331 

*003 

'002 

*002 

'001 

+ 7,835 

6, Salyai] 

10,780 

9,534 

9,(HI 

12.004 

*003 

*003 

*002 

*004 

— 1,22+ 

7, Sheikli »' 

45,850 

44,149 

38.307 

58,812 

'OH 

. 

013 

012 

'016 

-12, 

European 
and AnRhi' 









1 

Indians 






■ 


1 ^ 


1, EufQptain 

lit 

629 

147 

j 

101 

' *00003 

■0003 

*DCMKH 

1*0000] 

4 loj 

{a) Britttib 

101 

549 

139 

61 

1 00003 

*0001 

*00003 

; ‘oooo. 

!| + 4C^ 

Subjects. 
(h) Others #*■ 

t 

1 

8 C 

1! 1 

1 

4( 

) *00001 

1 *00002 

*00000- 

^! *00001 

1, — 30 

1 

1 2’ A & s 1 o- 

• 131 

261 

1 

u; 

1 , 5! 

J 'ODOOJ 

*0001 

000: 

J,!*OQOO 

2 - + ?2j 

Indiana 
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' 
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